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"ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Natural Hiſtory written by M. de 
Boron, whence the following arti- 
— dles are extracted, has been received 
with the greateſt applauſe in every part of 
Europe. The articles relating to the 
| different animals are far more extenſive and 
particular, than thoſe of any other author: 
their nature and properties are fully diſplayed, 
and the deſcriptions of each remarkably 
particular and accurate. Biaſſed by no 
| hypotheſis, he has taken nature for his 
guide, followed her thro her intricate 
mazes, and delineated every thing 1 
found it in the animal creation: bhewn 
the manner of breeding, feeding, fattening, 5 
and improving the production of oY 
ſpecies of animals; and laid down rules 
for Rr them . more uſeful to 
. 
But this work is too . to be 
read, and too expenſive to be purchaſed by 
the generality of readers. We were therefore 
perſuaded, that if the more uſeful parts of 

it were extracted, and publiſhed ſeparately, 
they would meet with a kind reception from 
the 9 ee we Hove: dated 3 
N the 


5 


the Natural Hiſtory of the Horſe, the As, the 


Horned Cattle, the Sheep, the Goat, and the 
Swine ; and if this attempt: meets with en- 
couragement, we propoſe to publiſh ſome 


other parts of this admired performance. 


* * 


or THE 


__ HE moſt noble — ever 6b- Lo 
F tained: by man, was over this 
; ” 5 proud and ſpirited animal, which 


® 


* 
KKK ſhares with him the fatigues of 
war, and the glories of battle. The 
15 Hotte; not leſs intrepid than his maſter, ſees 
danger, and defies it; he i inures himſelf to the 
din of arms; he delights i in it, ſeeks it, and 
is animated with an ardour equal to that 
of man. He alſo ſhares with his maſter in 
the pleaſures of the chace, the courſe, and 
_ tournaments : but his docility being equal 
to his courage, he is not carried away by 
impetuoſity ; but checks its impulſes, 
and not only ſubmits to the hand of the 
; rider, but ſeems even willing to conſult 
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25 THE NATURAL HISTORY. 


his deſires. Ever obedient to the eine 
he receives, he darts forward, flackens his 
pace, or ſtops, as they happen to indicate: he 

renounces his very being, and exiſts merely by 
the will of another; which he frequently an- 
 ticipates, and by the celerity and preciſion of 


his motions, at once expreſſes and executes. He 
feels as much as is deſired, and performs 'no- 


more than the rider pleaſes ; he gives himſelf 


up without reſerve, and declines no ſervice ;. 


exerts all his ſtrength, and, that his obedience 
may be complete, will ſtrain every nerve, 
till he even expires under his generous efforts. 


Such is the horſe, whoſe talentsareimproved, , 


and his natural qualities perfected: by art: from 
his birth he is carefully attended, exerciſed, 
and fitted for the ſervice of man: his educa- © 
tion commences with the loſs of his liberty, 

and is completed by reſtraint. The ſervitude 


of theſe animals is ſo univerſal and perpetual, 


that we ſeldom ſee them in their natural ſtate. 


When employed, they are loaded with harneſs; ih 


In the ſeaſons of reſt, they are not entirely free 
from ſhackles; and even in the fields and pa- 
ſtures, they carry the badges of flavery, and 
Wo requently bear the cruel marks of labour and- 


pain. Their mouths disfigured with furrows, 


| occaſioned by. the bit; their fides deformed 


with 


ys 
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with ulcers or cicatrices from the fpur ; their £2 
hoofs perforated with nails, and their atti- 
| tudes, by the continued preſſures of the har- 
neſs, cramped and conſtrained ; even thoſe, 

Whoſe ſervitude is of the eaſieſt kind, being 

kept chiefly for ſhew and magnificence, and 
whoſe gilded chains are not fo much intended 


for an ornament to them, as to diſplay the 


_ opulence of their maſter, - are ſtill more diſ- 
graced by the elegance of their foretop, the 
plaiting of their manes, the gold and ſilken 
capariſons with which they are adorned, than 
| by the iron faſtened to their feet 


Nature is more elegant than art; and in an 


animated being, the freedom of motion con- 
ſtitutes the beauty of nature. Obſerve thoſe 
| horſes in the American dominions of Spain, 
| where they enjoy all the ſweets of liberty ; 
| how elegant in their attitudes, their running 


and leaping ! Free from all reſtraint and ſtiff- 


neſs, they are proud of their independence; 
they fly from man, and diſdain his care; they 
| ſeek and find themſelves proper food; they 
range and friſk at liberty in immenſe paſtures, 
cropping the freſh product of aperpetual ſpring. 
No ſettled abode, no other ſhelter than the 
canopy e of a ſerene ſky, they breathe a purer 


air- than in | thoſe vaulted palaces where we 


es FF 


4 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
confine them in narrow ſpaces. Accordingly 
theſe wild horſes excel moſt of their ſpecies in 
ſtrength, flectneſs, and vigour. In them ſpi- 
rit and dignity are the gifts of nature; the 
others poſſeſs only the git: of art, VIZ, eil 
and gracefulneſs. 


The nature of theſe animals i is not 8 


they are only wild and ſpirited. Though ſu- 
perior in ſtrength, they never moleſt other ani- 
mals; and if moleſted themſelves, they de- 
ſpiſe, diſperſe, or trample upon the aggreſſor. 
They are attached to each other, and herd 
together; not through fear, but from a na- 
tural love of ſociety. Graſs and vegetables 
being all they defire, a ſufficiency of food is 
never wanting; and not being carnivorous, | 
they have no wars either with other animals, IY 
or among themſelves. They never diſpute : 
| about ſubſiſtence, never contend with one 
another for prey or booty, the ufual cauſes of 
quarrels and battles among carnivorous ani- 
mals. Thus they live in peace; every indi- 
vidual has enough, and their appetites being 
| ſimple and andere, * never r each 2 
A 5 
All theſe n may 10 A in 
young horſes brought up together; their 8 
poſitions are mild and gentle, the ſocial quali- 
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ties are ſeen in them, and their ſtrength and 


mettle are conſpicuous only in acts of emula- 


lation. They ftrive to excel in ſpeed, and to 
accuſtom themſelves to danger: they defy each 
other to croſs a river, or leap a ditch ; and 


thoſe which, in theſe natural exerciſes, ſet the 
example, thoſe which voluntarily lead the way, 


are always the beſt, the moſt generous, and 
often, when tamed, Ws moſt docile and trac- 
table. 


Some antient Ss mention wit date, 


and even the places where they were found. 
| Herodotus obſerves, that on the banks of the 


Hypanis i in Scythia, were wild white horſes ; 3 


and he deſcribes others in the northern parts of 
TC brace, beyond the Danube, cloathed with 
Hair five inches in length. A. NMotle mentions 


Syria; ; Pliny, the northern countries; Strabo 


the Alps and Spain, as countries that produced 
wild horſes. Among the moderns, Cardan 

| fays the ſame of Scotland and the Ortneys; * 

Olaus of Muſcovy ; Dapper of the iſle of Cy- . 

prus, adding, that its wild horſes were remark- 

able for their beauty, ſwiftneſs and ſtrength; = 
13 Serge | of the iſle of May, where there i is a 


* vide Nen de Quadrupedib. lib. 4: page 19. 
+ Deſcription of the iſlands of the Archipelaga, page 50. 
1 Mart of Jebn __ tom. 1 page . 
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5 THE-NATURAL HISTORY 
breed of wild horſes extremely ſmall. 
Africanus“ relates, that wild horſes were 
found in the deſarts of Africa and Arabia ; and 
affirms, that he himſelf ſaw, in the waſtes of 
PO: a white colt with a frizzled mane, 
- Marmol + confirms this account, and obſerves. 
l that i in the deſarts of Arabia and Lydia, theſe 
animals are ſmall, of an aſh colour, and ſome 
of them white, with ſhort briſtled manes; 


and that neither dogs nor tame horſes can 


equal them in fleetneſs. The Lertres Ed; . 


antes Þ mention "oy {mall wild horſes in 
Gm.. : 
All parts of Europe 1 at preſept inha- : 
bited, and almoſt equally peopled, wild horſes 
are no longer to be found in it; and thoſe in 
America came originally from tame harles bred 
in Europe, and carried over thither by the 
Spaniards, where they have ſince multiplied in 
the vaſt tracts of that uninhabited country ; 
for this ſpecies « of animals were wanting in the 
„new world, The amazement and terror E 


the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru, at the 


f ght of the horſes and the cavalry, ſufficiently 
| intimated to the Spaniard that the horſe was 


5 * De dice deſcriptions, part IL yol Il. page 7 50 and es 


Tots 


LL Vide Lettres Edi nan: recuell XXVI. page 37 1. 
unknown 


2 
84 
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"+ Vide PF Afrique de Marmol. ure 1667. tom. 5 page 50. 
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ra nenn. 
unknown in theſe climates, which induced 
= t+them to tranſport great numbers both for 
= military ſervice, private convenience, and the 
propagation of the ſpecies. Some they turned 
looſe in different iſlands, and even cn the Con- 
 #inent, where they multiplied like other wild 
animals. Monſieur de la Selle *, in the year 
1683 8, ſaw ſome of theſe horſes near the bay 
of St. Louis, in North America; but fo wild 
that he could not come near them. The au- 
| thor of the adventures of the Buccaniers ＋ ſays, 
that in the ifland of St. Domingo, troops of 
„% above five hundred horſes are often ſeen ; 
« that at the ſight of a man they make a ge- 
* neral halt, while one of them approaching 
within a certain diſtance, ſnorts, flies away, 
4 and all the reſt follow him.” He adds, that 7 
whether theſe horſes have degenerated during 7 
their being wild, he cannot pretend to fay; but 
he did not think them ſo handſome as thoſe of 
Spain, though undoubtedly of that breed. 
„Their head and legs, he deſcribes, as very 1 
0 large, the latter full of knots; their ears = 
4 and neck long. The inhabitants eaſily tame 
* them for their ſeveral employments, and. the 
-« hunter load them with their hides. They ny 


4 "A tha wm diſcoveries in” North America made by | 
M. 9+ la Salle. | 
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'8 ..THE NATURAL HISTORY 
6 are taken in toils, laid in places where they 
frequent, are eaſily entangled, and if by the 
* neck, ſtrangle themſelves, unleſs ſome per- 

& ſon happens to be ready to aſſiſt them. They 
are faſtened round the body and legs to 
* trees, and there left two Fong without either 

„ meat or drink. This renders them tame, 
and in time they become as tractable as if 
they had never been wild: and if they 

, ſhould by accident recover their liberty, 
5 they never regain their former wildneſs, 
F but know their maſters, and my ſuffer 


8 themſelves to be re-taken,” ® L 


* 
z 


* M. 4 Garſaut has given . hes for tawing 


| wild horſes.  ** Colts that have not been broke while very 
. '* young, are often fo fearful of the approach and touch of 


6 a man, that they bite and kick in ſuch a manner, as ren- 


cc ders it almoſt impoſlible to bleed or 'ſhoe them. But if 
C they are not to be managed by patience and mildneſs, re- 
40 courſe muſt be had to the method uſed in falconry, for _ 


* taming a bird newly taken, and intended to be fitted for 


be flight; and this is by not ſuffering him to fleep till he falls 

$ down with weakneſs, - 
6 faſtened with his hind parts to the manger, and a man 
1 ſtand day and night at his head, to give him from time to 
“C time a handful of hay, and hinder him from lying down. 
Ke Tt is ſurprizing to fee how ſuddenly the generality of 

$* horſes will be tamed by this method; though the ob- 
= ſtinacy of ſome is ſuch, that they muſt be watched in 

ke this manner for a week or more. 'Vide la norvean 
8 Marichal, page Fe Pe 


So likewiſe a wild horſe muſt ww] 


* 


1 5 


. 
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oF THE mHoRs2. Ts 
This demonſtrates, that theſe animals, na- 
turally mild, are very much inclined to be- 
come familiar with man, and attach them 
| ſelves to him. Accordingly, none of them are 
ever ſeen to leave our dwellings for the foreſts 
and deſarts; but, on the contrary, expreſs the 
_ greateſt deſire of returning to their ſtables; 
though all they meet with there is a groſs food, 
always the ſame, and generally meaſured out 
rather by parſimony than their craving appe- 
tites; but the kind treatment they meet with 
compenſates for their other loſſes. When ſpent 
with fatigue, the place of reſt is a place of de- 
light; they ſmell it from afar; they find it 
out in the midſt of the moſt crouded cities, 
and ſeem in every thing to prefer ſervitude to 
freedom. The habits they have contracted be- 
come a kind of - ſecond nature; horſes left in 
the woods haying been known to keep a con- 
tinual neighing, in order to be heard; and at 
the voice of a man, have ran to him with tranſ- 
port; and amidſt a rich variety of agreeable 
nouriſhment, while deprived of human ſociety, 
they have beenknown to loſe their fleſh, and to 
become ſtrangely emaciated in a very ſhorttime. 
Thus education gives the whole turn to their 
manners; and this education requires an afſi- 
duity, carg. and attention, that man will not 


beſtow 


— 
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beſtow on any other creature; but the conti- 
nual ſervices of the horſe make him ample 
amends. Foals are ſeparated from their dams. 


after five, fix, or at fartheſt ſeven. months; ex- 
perience having ſhewn, that ſuch as are ſuffered 
0 fuck ten or eleven months, though utually, 
larger, and fuller of fleſh,” are not equal in 
other reſpects to thoſe that are taken away 15 
 fooner, After living ſix or 5 
milk, they are habituated to a more ſolid nou- 
riſhment, having bran given them twice a 


ſeven months on 


day, with a ſmall quantity of hay, which is 


increaſed as they advance in age; and in this 
manner they are kept in the ſtable, as long as 
they expreſs any deſire of returning to their 

dam: but when this uncafineſs i is over, they 

are turned 1 into t the fields, taking care never to 
do it faſting. An hour before they are turned 


to graſs the bran muſt be given them, and 


alſo ſome water; nor muſt they be expoſed ; 
either to ſevere cold or rain: in this manner the 
; firſt winter muſt be paſſed, In the May follow- 


ing they muſt not only be turned into the field 


ah day, but may lie in the open air till the 
end of Ockober, taking care that they do not 
feed on the after- math; for by accuſtoming 

themſelves to this remarkably delicate and ſuc- 


culent e . would contract a diſlike to 
"ys 


* 
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hay, which, together with bran mixed with 


barley and oats ground, is to be their princi- 


pal food during the ſecond winter. In this man- 
ner they are to be kept till their fourth year, 


ſpending the days only in the pattures during the 
winter; but both day and night in the ſummer, 


When chey reach that age, they are taken from 
1 the paſtures, and fed with dry meat; but in 
= this change of diet ſome precautions is ex- 
pedient; as during the firſt week to foed them 
55 only with ſtraw, and to give them proper medi- 

cines againſt worms, which often trouble them, 
from bad digeftions and too rank graſs, This 


Practice, recommended by M. de Ganſault, * 


is doubtleſs founded on experience; never- 
theleſs it is evident that at all ages, and in every 
ſeaſon, theſe animals are not exempt from 
worms: their ſtomachs are crammed with ſuch 
a prodigious quantity, that they ſeem to form 
a part of their conſtitution. We have found 
them equally in healthy and fick horſes; in 
ſuch as feed on graſs, and in ſuch as eat only hay 
and oats. Nay, even the ſtomach of the aſs, 
which of all creatures approaches neareſt to the 
horſe, has alſo prodigious quantities of worms, 
Without giving the creature the leaſt n. 


V. le nouveau dae Marichal, por M. de Garſeult, 
Paris 1 746, page 9 and 85. 


neſs. 1 
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neſs. Thus worms, at leaſt thoſe we mention, 
are not to be conſidered as an accidental di- 


ſtemper, cauſed by feeding on a harſh rank 


graſs, but rather as an effect depending on the 


food and common digeſtion of thoſe animals. 


At weaning young colts, they ſhould be kept 8 


in a clean ſtable, not over warm, which would 


render them tender, and too ſenſible of the 


impreſſions of the air: they muſt frequently 
have freſh litter, and be rubbed often with 
ſtraw; but not tied nor curried till they are 
three, or at leaſt two years and à half old; 


for the roughneſs of this friction would give 


them pain, and their {kin being too tender to 
_ endure it, inſtead of thriving, they would fal! 
away. The rack and manger ſhould not be too 
high, left the neceſſity of lifting up their 
their heads to reach the food, ſhould accu ſtom 7 
them to carry their heads in that manner, 


which would ſpoil their cheſts. When they are 
a year, or a year and a half old, the hair on their 


tails ſhould be cut, as the ſucceeding growth 
will be ſtronger and thicker than the ene 5 
When they are two years old, they ſhould be 
ſeparated, the ſtone colts to be kept with ie 
horſes, and the fillies with the mares; other- 
wiſe the former would fruitleſsly weaken them 
| themſelves with the latter. At the age « of three 
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years, or three and a half, they ſhould be 
broke and rendered docile. 


In order to this, 
a light eaſy ſaddle ſhould be put on their 


| 9 and continue there two or three hours 5 
every day. They are alſo to be uſed to receive 
the bit of a ſnaffle bridle into their mouths, 

and ſuffer their feet to be taken up, and ſome 
ſtrokes given on the ſole, as if ſhoeing them. 

If they are deſigned for draught horſes, a har- 
neſcs is to be put on their bodies, together with 


a ſnaffle bridle ; ; but at firſt no bridle is to be 


uſed. Afterwards they ſhould be trotted on 


the level ground, with a caviſſon on the noſe, 


but without a rider, the groom only holding 
the rein, and either the ſaddle or harneſs on 
ther backs. 
turns, and freely comes up to him who holds 
the rein, he ſhould mount on his back, and 
immediately diſmount, without ridin 8 him till 
he is four years old; as before that time the 
weight would be too much for him. But at 
four years old he may be ridden, and trotted 
at ſmall intervals.“ 4 
When a coach- horſe is 10 to the 
harneſs, he is to be put into the carriage with 


59 another trained horſe, and to be led by a long 3 


And when a ſaddle horſe eaſily 


* See the Elements of Cavalry, by M. 4 la Gueriniere 
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rein, till he begins to draw properly ; when 


te coachman is to begin to teach him to back, 
being affiſted by a man, who ſtanding directly 
before him, is to puſh him gently backward, 
and even give him a few ſtripes, that he 
may obtain it the ſooner, and with more eaſe: 
All this is to be done before the young horſes 
have changed their food to oats and ſtraw; for 
they grow more headſtrong and difficult to 
break, in proportion as they increaſe i =O 


gour.* 55 
The bit and the ſpur are two methods clot : 


trived for obliging them to comply with their 


maſter's intention; the former for rendering 


their motions exact, and the latter for increaſs 
ing their ſwiftneſs. The mouth ſeems to be 
appointed by nature for no other impreffions # 
than thoſe of taſte and appetite ; yet ſuch is 
its ſenſibility in the horſe, that the indications 
of the rider's. will are communicated by it 
better than by the eye or ear; the leaſt mo- 
tion, the ſlighteſt preſſure of the bridle, is ſuffi- 
cient to give notice to, and direct the animal; 
and the only fault in this organ of ſenſation is 
its very perfection, its remarkable ſenſibility; 
. which muſt be. Trgurged 1 for, if abuſed, the 


v. * nouveau n parfait 22 par cM. de cal, 
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horſe's mouth is ſpoilt, and becomes infenſi- 
ble to the impreſſions of the bit. The fight 


or hearing could not be ſubject to any ſuch da- 
mage, nor be dulled in this manner: but pro- 
bably inconveniencies have been found in di- 
recting horſes by theſe organs; and, indeed, 
ſigns tranſmitted by the touch, have a much 
greater effect on animals in general, than thoſe 
communicated either by the eye or ear. Beſide, 
the ſituation of the horſe with regard to the 
rider, or the perſon who guides him, renders the 
eyes of little or no uſe in that intention, the 


horſe ſeeing only ſtrait before him; and in or- 


der to perceive any ſigns made by the rider, it 
= would be neceſſary for him to turn his head; 
and though the ear be an organ by which the 
horſe is often encouraged and directed, yet the 

uſe of it ſeems almoſt wholly limited to thoſe 
which have not been properly broke; for at 
the riding-houſe they do not ſpeak to them. 
In ſhort, when a horſe is well broke, the leaſt 


preſſure of the thighs, the lighteſt motion of 135 


dhe bit, directs him; the pur! is of no uſe, or 
= atleaſt only to excite him to violent motions 
and when an unſkilful rider ſpurs his horſe, 
and at the ſame time keeps a tight rein, the 
= creature finding himſelf excited by the one, 
= and checked by the other, he neceſſarily rears 
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up, without ſtirring from his place. By the 


bridle an adyantageous and noble air is given to 
the horſe's head, it is placed in a proper poſi- 
tion; and at the ſmalleſt ſign or motion of the 
rider, the horſe takes his different paces. The 
moſt natural of all paces is perhaps the trot; 
but the walk and gallop are much cafler to 
the rider: theſe are alſo the two motions in 

- which moſt pains are required to render a horſe 


perfect. When he lifts up the fore-foot to. 


walk, the motion muſt be equally bold and 
_ eaſy, and the knee properly bent; the leg 
which is lifted up muſt appear ſteady; and, 
when ſet on the ground, firm; bearing equally | 
in all parts: nor muſt the horſe's head be at 
all affected with the motion; for if the leg 
falls to the ground ſuddenly, and at the ſame 
time the head finks, it is commonly done to 


give relief to the other leg, as not able alone. 


to bear the whole weight of the body. This 


is a very great fault, as well as to carry the foot 


too much out or in, as it falls on the ground 
in the ſame manner. Let it alſo be obſerved, 
that bearing on the heel denotes weakneſs; and 


on the toe, a forced and tireſome attitude, 
which he cannot bear for any long time. 


| The walk, though the ſloweſt of all his 


| paces, muſt be quick; neither too wide, nor 
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too contracted, and the horſe muſt carry him- 
fſelf eaſy, which greatly depends on the free- 


dom of his ſhoulders, and is perceiveable in 


the manner of carrying his head; if that be 


high and firm, it is an indication of ſtrength 


and freedom. When the motion of the ſhoul- 


ders is not ſufficiently free, the leg is not lifted 


x high enough, and the horſe is ſubject to ſtum- 
ble, and trip with his foot againſt the inequa- 
| lies of the ground; and, when the ſhoulders | 


are {till more ſtreightend, fo that the legs ſeem 


to have no connection with them, the horſe 


ſoon tires, frequently falls, and is fit for no 
ſervice. A horſe ſhould be firm on his haunches; 


1 b that i is, he ſhould in walking raiſe the ſhoulder, 


and lower the haunch. He ſhould alſo ſup- 


port his leg, and lift it to a proper height; but 


if he ſupports it too long, or drops it too ſlowly, 


he loſes all the advantages of eaſe, becomes . 


ſtiff, and j is fit only for ſome oltentatious pa- 
rade. 


The ions of a 1 could not ok be 


| eaſy, but at the ſame time equal and uniform, 
both before and behind; for if the haunches - 


ſtagger while the ſhoulders remain firm, the 
rider is incommoded by a jolting motion. The 
fame thing happens when the horſe moves his 
hind-leg too far forwards, and places it be- 


. 
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fore the track of the fore-foot. Short bodied 
horſes are ſubje& to this fault ; thoſe which 
cut, or ſtrike their legs againſt each other, are. 
not ſure footed ; and, in general, a long-bodied | 
horſe is moſt caſy to the rider, as being at a 
greater diſtance from the two centers of mo- 
tion, the ſhoulders and haunches, he i is con- 
ſequently leſs ſuſceptible of their Jolts and 


: impreſſions. 


Quadrupeds uſually walk by moving one of 


the fore and hind legs forward at the ſame 


| time. The very inſtant that the fore off-leg 


0 is lifted 1 up. the hind near-leg i is alſo moved; 


and this ſtep being finiſhed, the near fore leg : 
moves in conjunction with the off hind one;. 
and foon alternately. As their bodies bear on 
four reſting points, forming an oblong guare, 


the moſt commodious manner of motion is a 


; diagonal change of two of them at once ; ts 
that the center For gravity of the animal's body 


may have but a ſmall motion, and always re- 
main nearly in the line connecting the two 
teſting points that are not in motion in the 


: three natural paces of the horſe, the walk, the 


trot, and the gallop ; this rule of motion is al- 


ways obferved, but with fore difference. In 
the walk there are four beats in the motion; 
if the off INE leg moves firſt, the near hind 


leg 
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leg follows inſtantly after; then the near ſore 
leg moves in its turn to be immediately fol- 


= lowed by the off hind leg. Thus the off fore 
= foot touches the ground firſt, the near hind 
= foot ſecond, the near fore foot third, and the 


off hind foot the laſt, which forms a move- 


ment of four beats, and three intervals, of 
= which the firſt and laſt are ſhorter than the 


other. In the trot, there are only two beats 
in the motion ; if the off fore leg moves firſt, 


= the near hind leg moves at the ſame time, with- 
1 7 out the leaſt interval between them ; then the 
near fore and off hind leg move alſo at the 
ſame time: fo i 45 this motion of the trot has 
but two beats, and one interval: the off fore 
and the near hind feet lighting together on the 
ground; the near fore foot and off hind foot 5 


are alſo on the ground at the ſame time. 


In the gallop, there are uſually three beats; 
but as in this motion, which is a kind of leap, 
: the fore parts do not immediately move of 
themſelves, but are driven by the force of the 
| haunches ws hinder T parts, if the off fore foot 
is to ſtretch beyond the near, the near hind 
foot muſt be grounded firſt, to ſerve as a ful- 
crum to this ſpringing motion. Thus it is 
that the near hind foot makes the firſt beat of 
the mation, and alſo touches the ground firſt; 
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then the of hind leg raiſes itſelf jointly with 
the near fore leg, and they both touch the 
ground again at the ſame time; and laſtly, the 
off fore leg, which moved an inſtant after the 
near fore and off hinder legs, touches the 
ground the laſt, which makes the third beat. In 
the gallop, there are therefore three beats, and 
two intervals; and in the firſt of theſe intervals, 
when the motion is performed with rapidity, | 
there is an inſtant when all the four legs are 
off the ground, and the horſes four ſhoes are 
ſeen at the ſame time. When a horſe has ſup> | 
ple haunches and hacks, and moves them with 
ſwiftneſs and agility, the motion of the gallop 
is more complete, and the cadence made at 


four times. Firſt, he grounds the near hind 


foot, which denotes the firſt beat; next the 
off hind foot touches the ground, and denotes 
the ſecond beat; the near fore foot grounding 
an inſtant after, denotes the third beat ; and 
laſtly, the off fore foot, which touches the 
ground the laſt, denotes the fourth beat, 


Horſes uſually gallop with the off-foot, in 


the ſame manner as they uſe the ſame leg in 
the walk or trot; they alſo gain ground in 
__ galloping by the off fore leg, which advances 
farther than the near, and thus the off hind 
. leg, which immediately follows the off fore 
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leg, 4s advances beyond the near kind leg, 


and this is conſtantly done while the gallop 
continues; the reſult of which 1 is, that the 


near leg ſupporting . the whole weight, and 
puſhing forward, the other is the moſt fatigued; 


= &f that it would be proper to exerciſe horſes to 
= gallop alternately on the near and off leg; for, 
= by this means, they will hold out longer in this 


violeat motion, and this is accordingly done at 


the riding-ſchool; but, perhaps, on another 
account, that as they are often made to ſhift 
hands, that is, to deſcribe a circle, the center 
of which is ſometimes on the off, ſometimes on 
the near ſide they are alſo taught to gallop ſome- 


times on the off, ſometimes on the near leg. 


In the walk, the horſe lifts his legs but a 


ſmall height, ſo that his feet nearly | touch 
the ground. In a trot they are raiſed higher, 
and the feet are entirely off the ground. In a 
gallop they are raiſed ſtill higher, and the feet 


ſeem to rebound from the turf, In a walk it 


is required. that the motion be: quick, free, | 
ceaſy, and ſteady. The trot muſt be firm, quick 
and equal, the hinder impelling the fore parts, 
and, at the ſame time, the horſe muſt carry 
his head up, and his body ſtrait; for _—_ 
haunches riſe and fall alternately at every mo- 
tion of the trot, and the horſe vacillates, he 
trots ill from weakneſs : if he throws out his 
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then the of hind leg raiſes itſelf jointly with 
the near fore leg, and they both touch the 
ground again at the ſame time; and laſtly, the 
off fore leg, which moved an inſtant after the 
near fore and off hinder legs, touches the 
ground the laſt, which makes the third beat. In 
the gallop, there are therefore three beats, and 
two intervals; and in the firſt of theſe intervals, 
| when the motion is performed with rapidity, 
there is an inſtant when all the four legs are 
off the ground, and the horſes four ſhoes are 
ſeen at the ſame time. When a horſe has ſup- 
ple haunches and hacks, and moves them with 


ſwiftneſs and agility, the motion of the gallop 


is more complete, and the cadence made at 
four times. Firſt, he grounds the near hind 
foot, which denotes the firſt beat; next the 

off hind foot touches the ground, and denotes 
the ſecond beat; the near fore foot grounding 

an inſtant after, denotes the third beat; and 
laſtly, the off fore foot, which touches the 
ground the laſt, denotes the fourth beat. 


Horſes uſually gallop with the off-foot, in 


the ſame manner as they uſe the ſame leg in 
the walk or trot; they alſo gain ground in 
galloping by the off fore leg, which advances 
| farther than the near, and thus the off hind 
ö leg, which — follows the off fore 


leg, 


Lane 
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ks. ao advances beyond the near hies leg, 
and this is conſtantly done while the gallop 
I continues; the reſult of which is, that the 
5 - near leg ſupporting the whole weight, and 
Dh puſhing f forward, the other is the moſt fatigued; 5 
ſo that it would be proper to exerciſe horſes to 
= gallop alternately on the near and off leg; for, 
by this means, they will hold out longer in this 
violent motion, and this is accordingly done at 
the riding- ſchool; but, perhaps, on another 
account, that as they are often made to ſhift 
hands, that is, to deſcribe a circle, the center 


3 of which i is ſometimes on the off, ſometimes on 
4 : the near ſide, they are alſo taught to gallop ſome- 
ay - times on the off, ſometimes on the near leg. 


In the walk, the horſe lifts his, legs but a 
ſmall height, ſo that his feet nearly touch 
the ground, In a trot they are raifed higher, 
and the feet are entirely off the ground. In a 
gallop they are raiſed ſtill higher, and the feet 
ſeem to rebound. from the turf, In a walk i it 
is required that the motion be: quick, free, 
. eaſy, and ſteady. The trot muſt be firm, quick 
and equal, the hinder impelling the fore parts, 


gr and, at the ſame time, the horſe muſt carry = 
. 5. his head up, and his body ſtrait; for if the 
Oe | haunches riſe and fall alternately at eyery mo- 


tion of the trot, and the horſe vacillates, he 
trots ill from weakneſs: if he throws out his 
— Fooains fore = 
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fore legs, it is alſo a defect; for the fore legs 
ſhould always be on a line with the hinder, and 
cover them. When one of the hind legs throws 

itſelf forward, if the fore leg of the ſame ſide 


remains a little too long in its place, the re- 
fiſtance gives an uneaſineſs to the motions; 


and for this reaſon it is that the interval be- 
tween the two beats in the trot ſhould be ſhort; 
but however ſhort it be, by this refiſtance 
alone, the trot becomes more uneaſy than the 

walk, or the gallop; in walking the motion 


is more eaſy and pleaſing, becauſe the reſiſt- 


3 


ance is leſs. In the gallop, there is ſcarce any 
horizontal reſiſtance which alone is trouble- 
ſome to the rider; the re- action of the mo- 


tion of the fore legs being almoſt entirely up- 


Wards 1 in a perpendicular direction. 


The ſpring of the hocks has no leſs e ir in 


the motion of the gallop than that of the loins; 


while the loins exert themſelves in raiſing and 


impelling forward the anterior parts; the 


muſcle of the hocks, by its ſpring, breaks the i 


| impetus, ſoltens the ſhock, and the gallop i is 


a 115 proportion, as this ſpring of the hocks 3 
is eaſy and ſupple; it is alſo fleet and rapid in 3 
; proportion to the ſtrength of the muſcles be 3 

of the hocks; and the more equal, the 
more the horſe bears on his haunches; and 


the ſhoulders are 3 by 25 muſcles of 


the 
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he loins. 
Which in a gallop lift the fore legs to an un- 
ulſual height, are not the fleeteſt; for they firike 

= | ſhorter, and at the ſame time tire themſelves 
ſooner; this uſually proceeds from a want of 
freedom in the ſhoulders. The walk, the trot, 

and thegallop, are the moſt common and natu- 
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Let it be obſerved, chat links, 


ral paces; but ſome horſes have another, which 


: Is called the amble. It is very different from 
= the three others, and at firſt fight appears 
_ contrary to the laws of mechaniſm ; the mo- 
: tion is not ſo ſwift as the gallop, or even the trot. 
In this pace, the horſe's feet move ſtill nearer 
the ground than in. the walk, and are more ex- 
tended: but what is moſt fingular 1 in it is, that 
the two legs of the ſame fide, for inſtance, the 
| the off hind and fore leg, move at the ſame 
= time; and then the two near legs, in making 
another ſtep, move at once; and in this * : 
nate manner the motion is performed. So that 


the two ſides of the body are alternately with- | 


cout ſupport, or any equilibrium between the 
one and the other, which muſt neceſſarily 
. prove very fatiguing to the horſe, being obliged 
to ſupport himſelf in a forced oſcillation, by 
the rapidity of a motion, in which his feet are 
| ſcarcely off the ground. For if in the amble he 


lifted up his feet as in the trot, or eyen in a 
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| Walk, the oſcillation would be ſuch, that he 
3 cculd not avoid falling on his fide; and it is 
= only by keeping his feet ſo very near the 
| green, - and. 'by the quick alternate motion, 
that he ſupports himſelf in this pace, in which 
the hind leg is not only to move at the ſame 
time with the fore leg of the ſame fide, but 
to gain on it, or touch the ground a foot, or 
| foot and an half, beyond the ſpot where the 
| | b latter grounded. The further the hind leg 
14 | „ beyond the place where the fore leg 
| 


grounded, the better the horſe ambles, and the 
notre rapid is the whole motion. Thus in the 
motion of the amble, as in the trot, there are 
1 only two beats; and the whole difference is, | 
WI dahat in the trot the two legs moving together, 
138 5 | arein a diagonal poſition ; whereas in the am- 
= _ : - ble the two legs of the fame fide moye toge- 
ht „„ ther. This pace, which. is very fatiguing 5 
[1:1 to the Horſe, and which he muſt never 
| 1158 do but upon even ground, is very eaſy to the 
$1165 rider. It has not the roughneſs of the trot, 
which is cauſed by the reſiſtance of the fore 
leg, at the lifting up of the hind; becauſe in 
the amble this fore leg 1 is lifted up at the ſame 
time as the hind leg of the ſame ſide: whereas 
in the trot the fore leg of the ſame ſide is at 
5 reſt, and. reſiſts the e during: the whole 
„ time 
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time that the hinder leg is in motion. They 
Who are ſkilled in horſemanſhip tell us, that 
55 horſes, which naturally amble, never trot; 
and that they are a great deal weaker than 

others. Colts, indeed, very often perform this 


pace, eſpecially when they exert themſelves, 


and are not ſtrong enough to trot or gallop. 
5 ; | Moſt good horſes, . which have been over- 
= worked, and on the decline, are alſo obſerved 
voluntarily to amble, when forced to a mo- 
tion ſwifter than the * Walk. 


Thus the amble may be 1 as a de- 


x fective pace, not being common; and natu- 
ral only to a very few horſes, which, in general, 
= are weaker than others. And ſuch amblers as 
= ſcem the ſtrongeſt, are ſpoiled ſooner than thoſe 

= which trot or gallop. But there are ſtill two 


J 


other paces, which weak, or over-worked | 
| horſes take to of themſelves, and are much 
= more faulty than the amble. Theſe, from their 
dͥefects, have been called broken, diſunited, or 
| compound paces. The firſt i between the 
walk and the amble; and the ſecond between 

the trot and gallop; both are the effects of 

long fatigue, or great weakneſs in the loins. 
Horſes uſed to carry mails, vy being =. 1 i 


- * ee p Ecole de . de M. de la Guiri iniere. Paris 
; 1755 in * page 77. | | 
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mer, inſtead of the trot ; and ſpoiled poſt- 
horſes, when urged to the gallop, go into the 
latter. 


ture of a large fize that has a proportional ele- 
gancy in the ſeveral parts of his body, as will 
fully appear, if compared with the animals 
immediately above or below him. The afs 


ox's legs too ſlender, and ſhort in proportion 
to the bigneſs of his body. As for the camel, | 
he is remarkably yu at Be With regard to 
the larger animals, as the rhinoceros and ele- N 
Phant, they ſeem, as it were, ſhapeleſs maſſes. 
The great length of the mandibles is the 
principal cauſe of the difference between the 


the ſame time the moſt ignoble mark. Yet, 


of ſimplicity, nor like the OX, that of * | 
dity. 6 


is a great addition. The horſe ſeems deſirous of 
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over- loaded, on their decline take to the for- 


The horſe is, of all animals, the only e crea- 


1s ul ſhaped ; ; the lion's head is too large the 


head of quadrupeds and that of man; and at 


though the mandibles of a horſe are of a con- 
ſiderable length, he has not, like the aſs, an air 


On the contrary, the regularity of the pro- 
| portions. of his head gives him an air of 
ſprightlineſs, to wh:ch the beauty of his cheſt 


raiſing himſelf above the claſs of quadrupeds, 


8 


1 erect his tail; 
2 though pendent, better becomes him: and as 
he has the command of it in a horizantal di- 


= ſpirit : 
= nates the extremity of his body with remark- 
= able beauty; very different from the ſhort tail 
of the deer, the elephant, &c. and from the 
bare dock of the aſs, the camel, and the rhi- 
noceros. 

long thick hairs, which ſeem to iſſue from the 

croup; the dock from which they really come 
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7% by lifting up his head. In this noble attitude 


he views his maſter face to face: his eyes are vi- 


vid and very open; his cars well ſhaped, and 
of a proper ſize ; not ſhort like thoſe of the 


bull, nor over long like thoſe of the aſs: his 


== mane is a fine ornament, renders his neck 


graceful, and gives him an air of vigour and 
his long buſhy tail covers and termi- 


The horſe's tail is compoſed of 


being very ſhort. 


He cannot, like the lion, 
and indeed its natural poſition, 7 


rection, he uſes it for driving away the 


flies: for though his ſkin be remarkably com- 
= pad, and every where furniſhed with a cloſe 
and thick hair, yet it is very ſenſible. The at- 
titude of the head and neck contributes, more 
than any other part of the body, to give che 
horſe a noble carriage. 


The upper part of the 


creſt, where the mane iſſues, neareſt the wi- 
3 thers, ſhould at firſt riſe in a ſtreight line; 
= „ 
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and aſterwards, as it approaches near the head, 
form a curve nearly reſembling that of the 
ſwan's neck. The lower part of the neck 
| ſhould not form a curve, its proper direction 
being in a right line from the cheſt to the 
lower jaw, a little inclining forward, a per- | 


pendicular direction would render the ſhape of : 


the neck faulty; the upper part df the neck 
muſt alſo be ſlender, and thin of fleſh towards | 
the mane, which ſhould be compoſed of long 
fine hair, but not too thick. The neck muſt be | : 
long and raiſed, but proportioned to the height ; 
of the animal: when too large and ſlender, the | 
horſe is apt to toſs his head, and when too 
ſhort and fleſhy, heavy on the hand. The 
moſt graceful poſition of the head is when the 
face is perpendicular to the horizon. 


'The head muſt be lean and ſlender, but not 


too long g; the ears at a proper diſtance from 
each other, ſmall, erect, and without motion, 
narrow, thin, and well placed on the top of 
the head; the forchead narrow, the eye-pits 
£lled; the eye-lids thin; the eyes clear, briſk, 
and full of fire, rather large than ſmall, and 
projecting to a level with the head; the eye- 
balls large; the under jaw bare of fleſh and 


not thick; the noſe a little arched; the no- 


ſtrils large and open; the partition between 
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the two noſtrils ſmall ; the lips thin; the 


= mouth of a middling ſize; the withers raiſed 
DE and ſharp; the ſhoulders thin, flat, and not 

=X confined; the back equal, ſmooth, and ſarming 

a ſmall convexity during its whole length, and 
riſing on both fides of the back bone, which 
== ſhould appear a little ſunk down; the flanks 
full and ſhort; the croup round and full; the 
haunches plump; the dock, or fleſhy part of 
the tail thick and firm; the arms and thighs 
thick and fleſhy; the knee round before; the 
ham large and rounded; the ſhank ſharp be- 


fore, and large on the ſides; the ſinew well 


detached; the paſtern joint ſlender; the fet- 
lock thinly garniſhed with hair; the paſtern 

large and of a middling length; the coronet a a 
little raiſed; the hoof black, ſmooth, and 


ſhining ; the inſtep high ; the quarters round; 


the heels broad, and ſomething raiſed; the 
frog ſmall and thin; the * thick and con- 


e en 
But all theſe perfections a are e in 1 very 
Gow horſes. The eyes are ſubject to ſeveral 


defects, which are ſometimes very difficult to 
diſcover. Two or three ſoot-coloured ſpots 
appear above the ball, through the cornea of 
a ſound eye; but theſe ſpots cannot be diſ- 
cerned unleſs the cornea be clear, pure, and 


tranſparent. 
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and aſterwards, as it approaches near the head, 


form a curve nearly reſembling that of the 
ſwan's neck. The lower part of the neck 


ſhould not form a curve, its proper direction 


being in a right line from the cheſt to the 
lower jaw, a little inclining forward, a per- 
pendicular direction would render the ſhape of 
the neck faulty; the upper part of the neck 
muſt alſo be ſlender, and thin of fleſh towards 
the mane, which ſhould be compoſed of long 
fine hair, but not too thick. The neck muſt be 
long and raiſed, but proportioned to the height | 
of the animal: when too large and ſlender, the 
horſe is apt to toſs his head, and when too | 
ſhort and fleſhy, heavy on the hand. The 
moſt graceful poſition of the head is when the 
face is perpendicular to the horizon. 


The head mult be lean and lender, e not 


too long; the ears at a proper diſtance from 


each other, ſmall, erect, and without motion, 


narrow, thin, and well placed on the top of 
the head;. the forehead narrow, the eye-pits | 
flled; the eye-lids thin; the eyes clear, briſk, 
and full of fire, rather large than' ſmall, and 
projecting to a level with the head; the eye- 
balls large; the under jaw bare of fleſh and 
not thick; the noſe a little arched ; the no- 
ſtrils large and open; the partition between 
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= the two noftrils ſinall ; the lips thin; the 
mouth of a middling ſize; the withers raiſed 
2 and ſharp; the ſhoulders thin, flat, and not 
= confined; the back equal, ſmooth, and ſarming 
a2 ſmall convexity during its whole length, and 
12 riſing on both ſides of the back bone, Which 
ſhould appear a little ſunk down; the flanks 


full and ſhort; the croup round and full; the 


haunches plump; the dock, or fleſhy part of 
the tail thick and firm; the arms and thighs 
1 thick and fleſhy; the knee round before; the 
ham large and rounded; the ſhank ſharp be- 
fore, and large on the ſides; the ſinew well 
detached; the paſtern joint ſlender; the fet- 
lock thinly garniſhed with hair; the paſtern 
large and of a middling length; the coronet a 
uttle raiſed; the hoof black, ſmooth, and 
ſmining; the inſtep high; the quarters round; 
mme heels broad, and ſomething raiſed; the 
frog ſmall and thin; the ole thick and con- 


Cave. 


But all theſe ocrfoftions « are ; mailed. 3 in x very 
few horſes. The eyes are ſubject to ſeveral 


defects, which are ſometimes very difficult to 
W diſcover. Two or three ſoot-coloured ſpots 
appear above the ball, through the cornea of 
= a ſound eye; but theſe ſpots cannot be diſ- 
cerned unleſs the cornea be clear, pure, and 


a. 


\ 
[ 
K 


tranſparent. Its appearing double, or of a 


and narrow, ſurrounded with a white ring, 
or of a greeniſh blue colour, the eye may be 
a concluded bad, and the ſight indifferent. 


of the defects of a horſe, till I come to de- 


imperfections of a horſe may be known. With 
regard to the temper and preſent condition of 
the animal; the motion of his ears is a pretty 


of his ears ſhould be forward; for a horſe 
when tired flags his ears; and ſuch as are vi- 
cious and ſpiteful, carry one ear forward, and 
the other backward alternately : all direct their 
ears towards the place where they hear any 


not of fo good a conſtitution as thoſe that are 
cool, and froth with the bit. A faddle horſe 


but a draught horſe, large, round, and fleſhy. 
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bad colour, is a ſure fign that the eye is not 4 af 
good. If the ball of the eye be ſmall, long, : 


But I ſhall defer a particular enumeration 


{cribe his ſeveral parts, and only add here a ü 
few remarks, by which the perfections and 


fure indication. When he is travelling, the tip 


noiſe; and when ſtruck on the back or the 


croup, they turn them backwards. Horſes, ⁵⁶ 


with eyes ſunk in their ſockets, or one of the 
balls ſmaller than the other, have generally a 
bad fight. Thoſe whoſe mouths are dry, are 
ſhould have flat ſhoulders, pliable and thin; 


Too 


To oo great a leanneſs, however, in the ſhoulders, 


of a adde horſe, when the bones ſeem to pro- 
ject too much under the ſkin, is a fault, and 
indicates that the ſhoulders want freedom, and 
conſequently that the horſe cannot endure any 
greaf fatigue. Another defect in the ſaddle 
horſe is, to have his breaſt projecting and 


hanging over, and his legs placed backwards; 


= becauſe in galloping he reſts heavily on the 
band, and is very ſubject to ſtumble and fall. 


The leng th of the legs ſhould be proportioned 


to the Rata of the horſe; when the fore 
legs are too long, he is not ſure footed; and 
when too ſhort, heavy on the hand. It has 


been obſerved, that mares are more ſubject than 


= horſes to be low forwards ; and that ſtone- 
= horſes have larger necks than mares and geld- 
ings. One of the moſt important things to 


know is the horſe's age. In old horſes, the eye- 


W pits are generally deep; but this is only an 
= cquivocal mark, being alſo found in young 


Horſes begot by old ſtallions. The moſt cer- 
tain knowledge of, the age is to be obtained 


= from the teeth, of which a horſe has forty, 
= twenty-four orinders, or double teeth, four 
tuſhes, and twelve fore teeth: mares have no 
tuſhes, or at leaſt very ſhort ones. It is not 


from the grinders that we know the age; it is 


„„ 0 
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diſcovered firſt by the fore teeth, and after-. 


| wards by the tuſhes. The twelve fore teeth 
begin to ſhoot within twelve days after the 
colt is foaled. Theſe firſt, or foal teeth, are 


round, ſhort, not very ſolid, and are caſt at 
different times, to be replaced by others. At the 


age of two years and a half, the four middle 
fore teeth are caſt, two in the upper jaw, and 
two in the lower. In one year more, four 

others drop out, one on each fide of the for- 
mer, which are already replaced. When he is 
about four years and a half old, he ſheds four 
others, and always next to thoſe which have b- 


fallen out and been replaced. Theſe four foal 
teeth are replaced by four others, but are far 


from growing fo faſt as thoſe which replaced 
the eight former, and are called the corner 
teeth ; they replace the four laſt foal teeth, 
and by theſe the age of a horſe is diſcovered. 
They are eaſily known, being the third both 
above and below, counting from the middle 
of the jaw. They are hollow, and have a 
black mark in their cavity. When the horſe 
is four years and a half old, they are ſcarce 
viſible above the gum, and the cavity is very 
ſenſible: at fix and a half they begin to fill, 


and the mark continually diminiſhes and con- 


tracts till ſeven « or eight years, when the' ca- 


vity 
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vity is quite filled up, and the black hos ef- 


faced; after eight years theſe teeth ceaſing to 


afford any knowledge of the age, it is judged 
of by the tuſhes, which are four teeth ad- 


joining to thoſe laſt mentioned ; and, like the 


grinders, are not preceded by any other teeth. 
The two in the lower jaw uſually begin to 


| ſhoot at three years and a half, and thoſe 


the upper jaw at four; continuing very ſharp 


pointed till ſix. At ten the upper ſeem blunted, 
worn out, and long, the gum contracting it- 
ſelf as its years increaſe ; the barer e 
they are the older is the horſe. From ten to 
thirteen, or fourteen years, little can be ſeen 
to indicate the age; but at that time ſome 
hairs of the eye-brows begin to turn grey. 
This mark, however, is equivocal, like that 
drawn from the depth of the eye-pits; horſes 
from old ſtallions, or mares, having grey hairs 
in the eye-brows, when they are not above 
nine or ten years old. In ſome horſes the 
== teeth are of ſuch a hardneſs as not to wear, 
rand in ſuch the black mark always ſubſiſts, 
being never effaced by time; but the age of theſe 
horſes, which are called Beguts by the F rench, 
is eaſily known, the hollow of the tooth be- 
ing filled up, and at the ſame time the tuſhes 
very long. It has been farther obſerved, that 
5 this 


* 
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this is more common in mares than in horſes. 
The age of a horſe may be alſo known, tho 


leſs accurately, by the bars in- his mouth, 
which wear away as he advances in years. 


At the early age of two years, or two years 
and an half, this animal is capable of engen- 


dering, eſpecially . the female: but the foals, 


got by ſuch young horſes, are either faulty in 
their ſhape or conſtitution. 


common horſe, ſhould at leaſt be four years old, 


or four years and an half, before he is ſuffered 
to approach the mares ; but thoſe of a more 


lender and delicate nature, ſhould not be ad- 
mitted to a mare till they are at leaſt ſix years 
old; and the fine Spaniſh ſtallions not till ſe- 1 
ven: mares may be a year younger. = 
time of heat is generally iir the ſpring, from 
the end of March to the end of June; but the 
moſt violent heat ſeldom. laſts above a fort- 
night or three weeks; and this is the time 
when they muſt be led to the horſe. Theſtallion 
ſhould be handſome, well limbed, with a 
ſtately cheſt, vigorous, ſound in every part, 
and of a good race and country; for if fine 
ſtallions be wanting, we cannot expe& well 
| ſhaped horſes. The Arabian, Turkiſh, Barb 
nd 1 en are N | oy 


2 horks, 


A draught, or 


Their 
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_ OF THE HORS * 
_ hotks, who owe their origin to the former, 
and do not ſoon degenerate, becauſe of the 
excellency of the provender. The ſtallions of 


good]; getting fine limbed ſaddle horſes, When 


with mares of that make; and excellent coach 
5 ” | Horſes, with ſtrong well ſet mares: It is faid, 
” thatin France and England, &c. the Arabians 
and Barbs uſually get horſes larger than them 


ſelves; whereas the foals of Sp917þ horſes in 


many and Holland, as H oltein and Friezland. 
= Stallions muſt be of a proper fize; that is, 
XX fourteen hands one or two inches, for ſaddle 


horſes. A ſtallion muſt alſo be of a good cos 
lour, as a jet black, a fine grey; a bay, a ſor- 
rel, a btight cheſnut, with the mules liſt; the 


a dull or faint colour, together with” thoſe 
whoſe extretnities are white; ſhould be ex. 
cluded from ſtuds. But it is not ſufficient that 


Italy, eſpecially the Neapolitan, ate alſo very 


| + the fame countries are always ſmaller. The 
- fineſt coach horſes are bred from the ſtallions 
of Naples, Denmark, or ſome parts of Ger- 


horſes ; and at leaſt fifteen hands for coach 
mianes and extremitits black; for all horſes of 


a ſtallion has all the external beauties, He | 
ſhould likewiſe have all the good qualities; as 


- = courage, docility, mettle, . ſpirit, "agility, 4 
= ä ſenſible 
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ſenſible mouth, freedom in the ſhoulders, a 
ſure foot, a ſuppleneſs in his haunches, a fa- 
cility of motion in all parts of his body, and 


eſpecially in the hams. It is alſo proper that 


he ſhould have gone through ſome of the diſ- 


cipline of the riding ſchool. The horſe, of all 
animals has been the moſt attended to; and, it 
is obſerved, that in generation, he communi- 
cates almoſt every good quality, whether na- 
tural or acquired. A horſe naturally vicious, 
ſkittiſh, reſtive, Gc. produces foals with the = 


ſame diſagreeable qualities : : and as the conſti- 


tutional faults, and the vices of the juices are 
more certainly perpetuated than the qualities 
of the temper, great care muſt be taken to 
exclude from the ſtud every defective horſe, 
whether ill-ſhaped, moon-eyed, having the 
glanders, palſy, &c. 


In theſe climates the mare 8 leſs 


than the ſtallion to the beauty of the foal; ] 


but, perhaps, more to its diſpoſition and ſhape. 
So that the mares ſhould have a large carcaſs, 


be pretty full bellied, and good nurſes. The 


Spaniſh and Talian mares are generally pre- 
ferred for breeding ſaddle horſes: and for 


coach' horſes, thoſe of England and Normandy. 


However, with fine ſtallions, fine horſes may 
be expected from mares of all countries; pro- 


vided 


N 


OF THE HORSE. TT - 
- vided they are well ſhaped, and of a good 
3 breed; for if they were got by a bad horſe, 
E _ their foals will often turn out very indifferent. 
. In theſe animals, as in the human ſpecies, the 

offspring often reſemble the progenitors; but 


1 in horſes the female does not appear to contri- 

. bute ſo much to generation as in the human 
* ſpecies. A ſon is much oftener like his mo- 
4 ther, than a foal is like its dam : and when a 
. reſemblance happens between the foal and the 
x mare, it is generally in | the forehead, the head, 
4 and the neck. | 

* Beſides, it is neceſſary, in order to judge 
1 rightly of the reſemblance between children 
5 and parents, that the compariſon between 
7 them be not made in their firſt years; we 
* ſhould wait till age has diſplayed the whole 

: form, when the compariſon will be more ſen- 
G | ſible and ſtriking. Excluſive of the alterations 
8 in the form, proportions, and colour of the 
4 hair during the time of growth, a quick and 
E ſudden change happens at the age of puberty; 
4 when the features, the ſhape, the attitude of 
of the legs, &c. frequently change. The face is 

: lengthened, the noſe becomes larger, the jaw 
wy projects, or grows thicker; the ſhape riſes or 
2 bends; the legs lengthen, and often become 
* crooked, or ſmaller; ſo that the Phyſiognomy. 75 
A „ OE and 
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and the appearance of the body are ſo greatly 


changed, that the perſon with whom we might 
haye been well acquainted before the age: of 
puberty, but have not ſeen, till ſome time af- 


ter that period, is not eaſily recollected, at leaſt, 


not immediately. The reſemblance therefore 


of a child to his parent cannot, with any pre- 
ciſion, be determined till after the age of pu- 
berty, when it is found by experience, that, 
in the human ſpecies, the fon often reſem- 
bles bis father, and the daughter her mother; 
though there is more commonly a joint reſem- 
blance of both : ſometimes, indeed, they re- 


ſemble their grandfathers or grandmothers; 
nor is it uncommon for them to reſemble even 
their uncles. and aunts, It is alſo obſerved, 
that children of the ſame parents generally re- 
ſemble each other more than they do their _ 
. progenitors; and that all have ſomething in | 


common, or a family likeneſs, In horſes, as 
the male contributes more to generation than 


the female, mares often bring foals which re- 


ſemble the ſtallion in eyery particular or at 
leaſt always more than they do their dam, 


Some {hall reſemble their grandfires, and if ; 
thedamwere herſelf engenderedby a bad horſe, 
it too often happens, that though ſhe be her- 


elf beautiful, and had a handſome Rallion, . 
her 
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| her foal, however apparently well ſhaped, 
when young, will decline in its growth; whilſt 
a mare of a good breed ſhall produce foals, 
which, though at firſt of an unprommng ap- 
Af" will improve with age. 
Theſe obſervations on the productions of 
mares however they may ſeem to concur in 
7 proving, that among horſes the male has a 
much greater ſhare in generation than the fe: 
male, do not appear to me ſufficient to place 
the fact beyond doubt and exception. It is 
not impoſſible but theſe obſervations may be 
juſt, notwithſtanding mares in general may 
have an equal ſhare in the work of generation. ol 
It is not at all ſtrange to me, that ſtallions, q 
which are always ſelected from a great num- 
ber of horſes, often natives of hot countries, 
plentifully fed, and brought up with the 
greateft care, ſhould contribute more to the 
work of generation than common mares, 
foaled in a cold climate, and often employed 
in hard labour : and as in all the obſervations 
made on ſtuds of horſes, the ſtallion has con- 
ſtantly a ſuperiority over the mare; it may very 
naturally be imagined that the effect is ſolely 
owing to this ſingle cauſe. But, at the fame 
time, it may be equally true, that if very fine 
Mares, from Hot countries, were put to ordi- 
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40 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
nary horſes, they would have a much greater 


influence on the foal than the ſtallion. And 
that, in general, if no ſuperiority exiſted on 


either fide, the influence of the male and fe- 
male, on their offspring, would, like that of 
the human ſpecies, be equal. This to me ap- 
pears very natural; and what tends to con- 
firm it is, a general obſervation made on ſtuds 
of horſes, that the number of colts and fillies 
foaled is nearly equal; which proves that the 


mare has, with regard to the ſex at leaſt, an 


equal influence. 


But here let us leave theſe enquiries, as 
dey will carry us too far from the ſubje&. 


When the ſtallion is choſen, and all the mares 


intended for him are collected together, there 


muſt be another ſtone-horſe, to diſcover which 
of the mares are in heat; and, at the ſame 
time, contribute to inflame them. All themares 


are to be brought ſucceſſively to this ſtone- 
horſe, which ſhould alſo be enflamed, and 


ſuffered frequently to neigh, As he is for leap- 
ing every one, ſuch as are not in heat keep 


him off, whilſt thoſe which are fo ſuffer him 


to approach them. But inſtead of being al- 


lowed to proceed ſo far as to fatisfy his im- 


pulſe, he muſt be led away, and the real ſtal- 


| lion ſubſtituted 3 in his ſtead, This trial is ne- 


ceſſary = 


7 
at 


; I not yet had a colt; for with regard to ſuch as 


3 ave recently foaled, the heat uſually begins 


pine days after their delivery; and on that 
Pery day they may be led to the ſtallion to be 


4 Were | and nine days after, by the experi- 


q ent abovementioned, it may be known whe- 


ther they are ſtill in heat. If they are, they 


Huſt be covered a ſecond time; and thus ſuc- 


9 A Ecſlively every ninth day while their heat con- 
I ues : for when they are impregnated their 
2 Peat abates, and in a few days ceaſes entirely. 


3 cceſs and advantage, great attention, expence 
e fixed in a good ſoil, and in a ſuitable place, 
1 > == to the number of mares and ſtal- 
r ditches well fenced; in the part where the 


oſe with colts by their ſides, are to be kept. 


ture is leſs ieh, that 8 may n not grow too 
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OF THE HORSE, = 
Pelary for aſcertaining the true time of the 
mare's heat, eſpecially of thoſe which have 


But that every thing may be done eaſily and 
WW. nvenicntly ; and, at the ſame time, with 


I Tad precaution are requiſite. The ſtud muſt 
bons intended to be uſed. This ſpot muſt be 
3 | Poided into ſeveral parts, incloſed with rails 
I paſture is the richeſt, the mares in fold, and 
WY hoſe which are not impregnated, or have not 
Net been covered, are to be ſeparated, and kept 


ich the fillies i in another cloſe, where the pa- 


fat, 


the fields, and where the ground i 18 moſt un- = 


© 
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fat, which would obſtruct the progreſs of bes | EF | 4 
neration. Laſtly, the young ſtone colts, or | : 3 


geldings, are to be kept in the drieſt part 9 X 


equal; that by running over the uneven ut. GW 
Face, they may acquire a freedom in the mo- 1 : 
tion of their legs and ſhoulders. This cloſe, ' 
where the ftone colts are kept, muſt be very 1 
carefully ſeparated from the others, leſt fte 
young horſes break their bounds, and enervate 

. themſelves with the mares, If the tract be | 
large, as to allow of dividing each of thek! 
cloſes into two parts, for putting oxen and 
borſes into them alternately, the paſture will 
laſt much longer than if continually eaten 91 © 
| horſes; the ox improving the fertility, whereulY 
the horſe leflens it. In each of theſe cloſe; & 
ſhould be a pond landing water being bete 1 8 


7 
of 
* 
. W 


5 1 are any trees in he dne chey ou 9 
be left ſtanding, their ſhade being very agree- ? 
able to the horſes in great heats; but all ſtem 1 
_ or ſtumps ſhould be grubbed up, and all hole 
jevelled, to prevent accidents. In che 
paſtures your horſes ſhould feed during the] 
ſummer ; but in the winter the mares mom I 
be kept I in the ſtable and fed with hay. The 
colts 
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; 1 OF THE HO R = Rn 43 
I gol ts alſo muſt be houſed, and never ſuffered 
feed abroad in winter, except in very fine 
: Weather. Stallions that ſtand in the table | 
: 1 Pould be fed more with ſtraw than hay; and 
| Poderately exerciſed till covering time, which 
0 1 Wncrally laſts from the beginning of April to 
f Pe end of June. But during this ſeaſon they 
_ "ol 1. have no other exerciſe, and be plentifully 
ve Rd ; but with the ſame food as uſual. Before 
4 Alken is brought to the mare, he ſhould 
= dreſſed, as that will greatly increaſe his 
be ſo 1 dour. The mare muſt alſo be curried, and 
theft ve no ſhoes on her hind feet, ſome of them 
and] ing tickliſh, and will kick the ſtallion. A 
will &rfon holds the mare by the halter, and two 
en by ; Whers lead the ſtallion by long reins; when he 
eres J in a proper ſituation, another aſliſtant care- 
ole . directs the yard, pulling aſide the mare's 
bete I. as a fingle hair might hurt him dange- 
. and Ney. It ſometimes happens that the ſtallion 
5000 3 not complete the work of generation, 
orce ming from the mare without making any 
dem 1 | ien, it ſhould therefore be attentively 


holes ſerved, whether in the laſt moments of the 


| I pulation, the dock of the ſtallion' 8 tail has 
4 vibratin g motion ; ; for ſuch a motion always 8 

** 1 q | companies the emiſſion of the ſeminal lymph. 

The be has performed the att, he muſt on no 


con- 
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44 THE NATURAL HISTORY Mi 
| conſideration be ſuffered to repeat it, but bl 4 


a a mare only every other day: his produce will 
be greater, and he himſelf leſs exhauſted. Dur. 2 5 
ing the firſt ſeven days, let four different mare — 
be ſucceſſively brought to him, and the nini 
day let the firſt be again brought, and fo ſuc. 
ceſſively while they continue in heat; but a 
ſoon as the heat of any one 1s over, a frei 


tain even at the firſt, ſecond, or third time, i 1 
18 computed that a ſtallion, by ſuch manage? 
ment, may, during the three months, com 


fion. In the mares likewiſe is an emiſſion, 4 5 
rather diſtillation of the ſeminal lymph, du 


.ceaſe on conception. This ichor the Gral 


tres might be made of it; one remarkable «| 3 


led away directly to the ſtable, and there kept £ a 
two days. For, however able a good ſtallion 
may be of covering every day during the thre: 
months, it is much better to let him be led u 


her turn every nine days; and as ſeveral ri 


fifteen or eighteen mares, and beget ten 


twelve colts. Theſe animals have a very lam 
quantity of the ſeminal lymph; fo that a c 


fiderable portion of it is ſhed during the emi 


ing the whole time they are horſing; ejectin A 
a viſcid whitiſh lym ph, called the heats, which ; J 


3 
called hippomanes, and pretended that plu 


5 07 TUE ene, 48 
ect of which was, to render a horſe frantic 


. from that found in the ſecundines of the foal, 


1 ſituation. The ejection of this liquor 1s the 
alſo known by the inflation of the lower part 


= _—_— to get to the horſes. After being 
covered, nothing more is requiſite than to lead 


her away to the field. The firſt foal of a mare 
is never ſo ſtrongly formed as the ſucceeding; 
bo that care ſhould be taken to procure for her, 
the firſt time, a larger ſtallion, that the defect 
of the growth may be compenſated by the 
largeneſs of the ſize. Particular regard ſhould 
3X alſo be had to the difference or congruity of the 
X faſhion of the ſtallion and the mare, in order 
co correct the faults of the one by the perfec- 
Y tions of the. other ; eſpecially never to make 
any diſproportionate copulations, as of 2 


ſmall horſe with a large mare, or a large horſe 
Vith a ſmall mare; as the produce of ſuch co- 
1 pulation would be ſmall, or badly proportioned. 
1 is by gradations that we muſt endeayour to 


arrive 


ith luſt. This hippomanes is very different 


hich Mr. Daubenton * firſt diſcovered, and has 


8 3 accurately deſcribed its nature, origin and 
oft certain ſign of the mare's heat; but it is 


of the vulva, by her frequent neighings, and 
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and light grounds, produce temperate, ſwiſt, 
and vigorous foals, with muſcular legs and al 


legs, bad hoofs, and broad feet. Theſe diffe. N 
rences proceed from the air and food, Which 4 
is eaſily underſtood ; but what is more diffi- 
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arrive at natural beauty ; for inſtance, to oive 
to a mare a little too clumſy a well made 
horſe, and finely ſhaped; and to a ſmall mare _ 
2 horſe a little higher: to a mare which h 
faulty in her fore-hand, a horſe with an cle. GY 


gant head, and noble cheſt, Sc. 
1t has been obſerved that horſes fed in dry 


hard hoof; while the ſame breed in marſhes, © 2 
and moiſt paſtures, have produced foals with 4 
a large heavy head, a thick carcaſs, clumſy 


2 


3 

N "EW 

722 
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cult to be accounted for, and {till more eſſen. 


tial than what we have hitherto obſerved, is, 
to be continually crofling the breed to prevent E 


a degeneracy. E s 
Nature has in every ſpecies a general proto- i 


type, after which each individual is formed: 2 ; 


this, in the realization, degenerates or im- 


proves from circumſtances : fo that, with re- Y 


gard to certain qualitics, there is apparently a 
capricious variation in the ſucceſſion of indi- 
viduals; and, at the ſame time, a remarkable 
ſtability in the whole ſpecies. The firſt horſe, 
for inſtance, was the external model, and 
internal 1 


mm Pere! mould, * which all horſes that have 

er exiſted, or ever will exiſt; have been 
i 1 se But this model, of which we only 
i 1 4 nov the copies 5 may, by the communication 
3 0 form, and by its increaſe, have undergone 
nme diſadvantageous changes; or, on the other 
and, received improvement. The original form 
> Wholly ſubſiſts in each individual. But though 


: Pere are millions of theſe individuals, not two 


YN | them are, in every particular, exactly alike ; 


5 nor conſequently any one of them the ſame 
: * the model from which it received its 
rm. This difference, which at once demon- 
Z == how far nature is from fixing any thing 
1 = ron and the infinite variations ſhe 


reads through her works, is ſeen in the hu- 
Fan race, in every ſpecies of animals and ve- 
= tables; and, in a word, in every ſeries of 
Eings. But what deſerves attention is, that 
1 de model of beauty and goodneſs ſeems di- 


I Fibuted throughout the whole earth, every 
- Wimate affording only a portion; and this con- 
| Y nually degenerating, unleſs re-united with ; 


bother portion from ſome diſtant country: 

I that to have good- grain, beautiful flowers, 
7 3 c. the ſeeds muſt be changed, and never 
n in the foil that produced them. In the 
ne manner, to have fine horſes, Se. foreign 


he ' ſtallions 


48 THE NATURAL HISTORY. L 
U fitallions muſt be given to native mares, or . 
EF reign mares to native ſtallions: for otherwiſe, 7 ? 
grains, flowers, animals, will degenerate,  * 
E rather imbibe ſuch a ſtrong tincture from the 
climate, that the mother will ſo powerfull I | : 
influence the form, as to cauſe an apparent 9 
degeneracy: the form remains, but disfigurel 
by many diſſimilar lineaments. Whereas le 
the breed be mixed, and conſtantly renewel Y 
by foreign ſpecies, and the form will advand 1 
towards perfection, and recruited nature di. 
pay her choiceſt productions. 1 . 
I he general reaſon for theſe effects Sos nol 
belong to this place; yet we may be permit 
ted to mention the conjectures, which at fir 1 
offer themſelves. Experience ſhews that ani: 1 
mals, or vegetables, tranſplanted from a re 9 
RB. mote climate, often degenerate, and ſome. 4 
lu times greatly improve in a ſmall time; I mea 
WW! within a very few 'generations. That this 0% 
1 the effect of a difference of climate and al- 
ment, is eaſy to conceive: and, in length df 
time, the influence of theſe two cauſes muk 
render ſuch animals exempt from, or ſuſcepti- 
E |. ble of certain affections and diſtempers. Thei 
| ' temperament muſt gradually alter; the for- 
mation, which partly depends on the aliment 
and partly on the way of the juices, wy 1 
alſo 
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o THE HORSE. 49 
alſo undergo a change in the ſucceſſion of a 
x few generations. This change in the firſt ge- 
45 0 neration is almoſt imperceptible ; as the two 
7 animals, the male and female, which we ſup- 
2 A poſe to be the progenitors of the ſpecies, had 
obtained their full. ſhape and conſtitution be- 
1 fore they were brought from their native coun- 
try: and that however a new climate and 
-* food may change their temperament, they 
cannot act on the ſolid and organical parts, fo 
as to alter their ſhape ; eſpecially if they had 
3 1 attained their full growth: conſequently in the 
es no Wfirſt generation there will be no diſadvan- 
4 | Wtageous change; no degeneracy in the firſt 
duct of theſe animals; the impreſſion 
of the model will be exact. At the inſtant of 

their birth there will be no radical defect; but 
the young animal, during its weak and tender 
| I _ a will feel the influences of the climate. 
his i l | L [They will make other different impreſſions on 
d on Bim, than they did on his full grown fire and 
th off 1 dam. Thoſe of the aliment will alſo be much 
muff 4 Woreater, and act on the organical parts during 
eo the time of their growth, ſo as to vitiate a lit- 
Thea J le the original form, and produce germs of 
i for EL Imperfections, which will very ſenfibly ap- 
bear in a ſecond generation, when the parent, 


iment, 8 A 3 
— Poeüides its own defects, I mean thoſe it de- 
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rives from i its growth, has alſo the defects of | 


more ſtrongly marked: and at the third ge- 


neration, the defects of the ſecond and third | 


ſtock, cauſed by the influence of the climate 


and aliment, being again combined with thoſe © ; 
of the preſent influence in the growth, will 
become ſo palpable, as to obliterate the marks 
of the original ſtock : ſo that theſe animals of 
| foreign extraction, will have nothing . 
in them, but exactly ſimilar to the natives. Tz 
: Spanhh, or Barb horſes, whoſe breed are thus 4 
managed in France, very often at the ſecond, | 
and always at the third, become ſo entire f 
| French horſes, that inſtead of preſerving. the 1 
breed, there is a neceſſity of crofling, and re 
newing it at every generation, by importing 
Barb and Spaniſh horſes for the uſe of native 


mares. And it is very remarkable, that ch. 
manner of renewing the breed, which is only 8 


with a mare of the country. This, however, 


will be eaſily comprehended, if we conſider, 


that when a ſtallion and mare of different 


M 
3 


the ſecond generation, which will be then 2 1 ; 


in part, and as it were by halves, has a much 1 
better effect than if the renovation was total.“ 4 q 
A horſe and a mare of Spain, will not in Fran 1 
produce ſuch fine horſes, as a Spaniſh ſtallion 3 * 
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en and thoſe of the food, imparts a 
certain conformation, which is faulty through 
ſome exceſs or defect. But in a hot climate there 
wil be an exceſs of fire, in a cold climate 
Þ there will be a defect, and vice verſa. So that by 


; Ponies animals of theſe oppoſite climates, the 


exceſs of the one ſupplies the defects of the 


3 other. And as that reaches neareſt to perfec- 
; an in nature, which has the feweſt faults; 
ives. 1 


ond, 1 1 


and the moſt perfect forms being only ſuch as 
we the feweſt deformities, the produce of 
two animals, whoſe defects are exactly ba- 


a lanced, will be the moſt perfect production of 
chat kind. And this equality is the more ac- 
4D urately ad) uſted, the more diſtant the coun- 


AEST > * yea 


tries are, or rather the more oppoſite the cli- 


ates natural to the two animals are to each 


Fconſtitution are more oppoſite to the exceſſes 
Band defects of the mare. 

= The climate of France being moderate, it 
Ps neceſſary, in ofder to breed fine horſes, to 


either in cold or heat. Among theſe the horſes 
f Arabia, if any can be procured, and Barbs, 
aould be preferred : and next to theſe Spa- 
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infallibly degenerate. 


individual equally, and in the ſame manner. 
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niſb and Neapolitan horſes. F or cold climates | 
thoſe of Denmark ; and next to theſe Hoſftein 
and Friez/and. All theſe horſes, given to mares 3 15 
of the country, will in France produce very 
good colts, and be in every reſpect the better, 
and more beautiful, as the temperature of the 2 ; 
climate was more eppoſite to that of France: 3 
o that Arabian horſes will do better than 
Barbe, and Barbs better than thoſe of Spain 1 
Alſo Daniſh horſes will produce a finer breed 


than thoſe of Friegland. The want of horſes © " 


from the climates abovementioned, may be 3 
ſupplied by Engliſb or German ſtallions; or 
even the ſouthern parts of France may farnit v 
the northern provinces. To give foreign berge L 
to the mares, will always' produce a certain 
advantage: whereas an increaſe of Horſes 1 


the ſame breed in a ſtud, will always cauſe 1 1 
certain loſs, as they will, in a very little time, 


[2-42 N 2 2) 
1 5 
| 


In the human ſpecies, the influences of the : 
climate and aliment are not fo powerful as in 3 
other animals: and the reaſon is plain; man 
preſerves himſelf from the inclemency of the 4 
climate : his dwelling and apparel are bf uited to E 
the ſeaſons; his food alſo is much more diver: 1 
ſified; and conſequently does not affect ever) E 
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D | The defects or exceſſes ariſing from theſe two : 4 
ates 1 wt | cats; which are always palpable and con- | 
Rein 7 ant in animals, are much leſs fo in men. Be- 
Lares 4 7 ſides, the frequent migrations of people, the 
very . mixture of nations, and the travels and re- 
tter, movals of particular perſons, muſt be conſi- 
f che 1 | dered; and then it will not be at all ſurpriz- 
nce: ing that the human race are leſs affected by the 
chan climate; and that ſtrong well ſhaped and ſen- 
pain. 4 | 7 ſible perſons are found in all countries. It is, 
reel 93 however, credible, that ſome conſequences 
orſ ! 3 flowing from experience long fince forgotten, 
y be = taught men formerly the diſadvantages reſult- 
ing from alliances between perſons of the ſame 
1:0, blood; for among all nations, even the leaſt 
= policed, a brother was very rarely permitted to 
g marry his fiſter. This cuſtom, introduced 
08 15 among us by divine prohibition, but, amon g 
XX other nations, founded on political views only, 


is perhaps owing to obſervation. Polity does 2 
not extend its preſcriptions in ſo general and 1 
abſolute a manner, unleſs connectèd with na- 
ture; but if men once diſcovered from expe- 
as i rience, that a deſire of preſerving a race, with- 


out mixture in one and the ſame family, would 
f the produce a degeneracy, they would conſider | 
a intermarriages with foreign families as a law 

of nature: they would all agree in a prohibi- BE b 

E 5 tion | 


3h 


—— — hog the . N 
a 2 r EY 


would degenerate after a certain number of 
generations. 


ment is a difference of colours in the coats of 
animals: the wild in the ſame climate are of 
the fame colour, with ſome flight changes; a 

little lighter or deeper i in the different ſeaſons 


rent climates are of different colours: but in 
_ domeſtic animals the colours vary prodigiouſly, ® 
as in horſes, dogs, Sc. Whereas deer, hares, 
Sc. are all of the fame colour: the injuries of 1 
the climate and aliment being always the ſame, 1 
produce in wild animals this uniformity; and 


the female. The latter ſometimes gives riſe 
where the white and black are ſo ſtrongly 


that it ſeems rather the performance of a 
whimſical painter, than the work of nature. 
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tion of marriages among their own children. 
And, indeed, it may be preſumed from ana- 
logy, that in moſt climates, men, like animals, 
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of the year: whereas they that live in diffe- 


the variety of colour in domeſtic animals, is 


_ owing to the care of man: ſhelter, variety in 
food, and mixture of foreign breeds, when | 


the colour of the male is different from that of 
to beautiful peculiarities, as in pyed-horſes, 


marked, and form ſuch a glaring contraſt, 


In coupling of borſes, the colour and ſize 
ſhould 


1 | 07: TUE HORIE ©. oe 
” L Gould be ſuited to each other, the ſhape con- 
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climates. But horſes and mares foaled in the 


955 FI 


© fame ſtud ſhould never be Joined : theſe are 


mould by no means be neglected; as that no 
Wthort- docked mares be ſuffered in a ſtud, be- 
cauſe from their being unable tokeepoff the flice, 
they are much more tormented by them than 
Ui others which have a long ſweeping tail : and- 
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quantity of their milk, and has a great in- 
3 uence on the conſtitution and fize of the colt, 
1 hich will be vigorous in proportion, as its 


that the ſtud mares be ſuch as have been al- 


brought up in the ſtable on dry food, and af- 
4 Fl terwards turned to graſs, do not breed at firſt: 
E Wome time is required for accuſtomin g them to 
this new aliment, 

E 'T hough the uſual fate the: the heat of 


5 Lend of June, yet it is not uncommon to find 


: Pr that time: but it is adviſeable to let this 


"oy * „ 9 
1 


1 £4 | trated, the breed croſſed by an oppoſition ot - 


eſſential articles; but there are e others which 


15 4 theſe inſets, occafions a diminution in the 


dam is a good nurſe. Care mult alſo be taken 


* ways brought up in paſtures, and never over- 
worked. Mares which have always been 


mares be from the beginning of April to the 
Wome among a large number, that are in heat 


* 4 | 5 heat 


_ — 2 — 
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e 


| heat paſs over without having them to the . i 
j ſtallion, becauſe they would foal in winter 5 
[ and the colts, beſides the inclemency of the 
| ſeaſon, would have bad milk for their nouriſh "8 
ment, On the contrary, if the mares are not 


og : oF 
3 


in heat till after the end of June, they ſhould MR 
| not be covered that ſeaſon ; becauſe the colts 8 
=_ | being foaled in ſummer, have not time for ac- C 
5 quiring ſtrength ſufficient to "—_ the won 9 
of the following winter. 1 5 

a Many, inſtead of bringing the ſtallion to 

the mare, turn him looſe into the cloſe, Where 
all the mares are brought together; and there ; | 
leave him to chuſe ſuch as will ſtand to him. 1 
This is a very advantageous method for che Y 
mares: they will always take horſe more cer- 
tainly than in the other; but the ſtallion, in 3 
fix weeks, will do himſelf more damage than 1 
in ſeveral years by moderate exerciſe, con- 
ducted in the manner we have already men- 7 
tioned. 1 
When the mares are pregnant, and their C 
belly begins to ſwell, they muſt be ſeparated | 
from thoſe that are not, leſt they hurt them. 
They uſually go eleven months and ſome days, B 
and foal ſtanding ; whereas moſt other qua- 
drupeds lie down. Thoſe that cannot fol 2 
without great difficulty, muſt be afliſted; the 
85 | foal | # 


- 


1 or THE HORSE. 1 
9 5 © foal muſt be placed in a proper fituation; and 


Last, as in all other animals; at its coming out 


; teguments that incloſe it, which is accom- 
1 panied with a great flux of the lymph con- 
BF © tained in them; and at the fame time one or 
more ſolid lumps are diſcharged, formed by 


5 che ſediment of the inſpifſated liquor of the 
1 to - — This lump, which the ancients 


1 7 


bew called the hyppomenes of the colt, is ſo far from 
here 
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© As ſoon as the colt is falfen, the mare licks it, 
1, in 
I med that ſhe inſtantly devours it. 


tber * 
rated | 
them. | i 
days, ; 
qua- 
t foal 0 a * to hk. ARE hk , to let the 
1; the if 


would 


__ r 


ſometimes, if dead, drawn out with cords. 
The head of the colt uſually preſents itſelf 


8 t the Matrix it breaks the fecundines, or in- 


1 eing, as they imagined, a mafs of fleſh ad- 
Þ I ering to the head of the colt, that i it is ſepa- . 
rated from it by a membrane, called amnios. 


but without touching the hyppomenes; which 
points out another error of the ancients, who 
The general cuſtom is, to have a mare co- 
Pered nine days after her foaling, that no time 
may be loſt; but it is certain, that the 1 mare 
aving, by this means, both her PORE gol . 


mares be covered 18 every other year; they 
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would laſt the longer, and bring foals more 
certainly : for, in common ſtuds, it is ſo far 9 ; 
from being true, that all mares which have 
been covered, bring colts every year ; that it 4 55 
is conſidered as a fortunate circumſtance, if 3 
half, or at moſt two thirds of them foal. 2g 
Mares, when pregnant, will admit of co- 
pulation, but it is never attended with any ſu- 3 3 
perfœtation. They uſually breed till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years of age; and the moſt 
vigorous till they are above eighteen. Stallions, 
when well managed, will engender till the 
age of twenty, and even beyond; but it muſt 
be obſerved, that ſuch horſes as are made ſtal- 9 
Lo lions, are alſo the ſooneſt incapable of genera- E 
tion: thus the large horſes, which require 4 5 

ſtrength ſooner than the ſlender, and are there- 
fore often uſed as ſtallions, as ſoon as they are 
four years old, are incapable of een be- i 


fore they are ſixteen.*_ | -. = 
The duration of the life of horſes i is, as in 


all other ſpecies of animals, proportioned to 
the term of their growth. Man, who is four- | 
teen years in growing, may live fix or ſeven | 


times as long; that is, ninety or a hundred | 
you. | T he horſe, whoſe growth i is at an end 


* Coe le nouveau parfait Marechal de M. de ne 
p. 68 & ſeg 


In four years, may live ſix or ſeven times as 


and the inſtances that might be produced in 
oppoſition to this rule, are ſo rare, that they 
3 82 annot be conſidered as an exception, from 
Frhence any conſequences might be drawn. 


orter, and they become old at fifteen. 
4 growth of the hinder- parts ſeems, at firſt ſight, 
1 55 be more forward than that of the fore - parts: 


awhile in man the lower extremities at firſt are 


I nd legs are much leſs in proportion than in an 


grown horſe cannot do. But this difference is 
otal growth of the fore and hind parts, as to 


nature's conſtant method, and moſt obſery- 


Haul 7X poſed 60 of the bones relative to the tarſus, 
3 | O 
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3 ong; that is, twenty-five or thirty years: 


And as large horſes are full grown ſooner than 
thoſe that are ſlender; ſo their lives alſo are 


In horſes, and moſt other quadrupeds, the 


2 1 Nes than the upper. For, in a boy, the thighs 2 


adult. Ina colt, on the contrary, the hinder 
2 le gs are of ſuch a length, that he can touch 
bis head with his hind foot, which a full 


Wot fo much owing to the inequality of the 
he inequality of the fore and hind feet; which 
ble in quadrupeds: for in man the feet are 
larger than the hands, and likewiſe ſooner 


2 ormed: and in a horſe, where a great part 
f the hind leg is but a foot, it being com- 


ber and confuſion by countenancing the mix- 
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or metatarſus, Gc. it is not ſurprizing that © 
this foot ſhould be more extended, and ſooner © . 
brought into form than the fore leg, the 
whole lower part of which repreſents the hand, 
being compoſed wholly of the bones of te 
carpus and metacarpus. At the birth of a colt. 
this difference is eafily. obſerved: the fore wy 
ona compariſon with the hinder, ſeem, and : 
indeed really are, much ſhorter than they wil 'Y E 
be afterwards; and befides, the thickne 
- which the carcaſs acquires, though indepen - $ 
dent of the proportions of the bodily growth, 
augments the diſtance between the hind = 2 Z 
and the head; and conſequently contributes to 
hinder the horfe from touching it, "wand ” 
has attained his full growth. 

In all animals each ſpecies i is varied 3 4 
ing to the different climates : : and the ener 
reſults of theſe variations, form and conſtitute? 
the different breeds, of which we can 00 
obſerve thoſe which are moſt conſpicuous; that 
is, thoſe between which there is a ſenſible a 
ference: overlooking all the intermediate gra. 
dations, which here, as every where elſe, 
are infinite. We have even increaſed the num- 


ture of theſe breeds; and, as it were, offerei 
violence to en, by importing into theſe cli 


Hs FFC 
mates horſes from Africa or Ala. a. The pri- 
4 mitive breeds of France cannot now be known, 
occaſioned by our introducing horſes from all 
A countries: and all the diſtinction of horſes 
3 now remaining, are ſome light marks pro- 
legs, = duced by the immediate influence of the cli- 
| anti 3 mate. Theſe characters would be much more 
7 wil IF diſtinct, and the differences far more ſenſible, 
Kneß $ had the breeds of each climate been preſerved 
er. : 4 © without mixture: the ſmaller varieties would 
th, : than indeed have been leſs blended, and leſs nu- 
d rol © merous ; but there would have been a greater 
tes to number of conſpicuous variations ſtrongly 
en he : marked, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed by Very per- 
3 1 ſon: whereas, at preſent, to know the horſes 
cord. 4 of different countries, requires long practice, 
eneral 2 and very great experience. All the informa- 
ſtitur tion we can have on this head is drawn from 
travellers, and the writings of the moſt expert 
: | horſemen, ſuch as the duke of Newcaſtle, 
5 : Meſſrs. Garſault and Gueriniere, &c. and ſome 
X remarks communicated to us by Monſ. Pig- 
nerolles, one of his Majeſty's equerries, and 
director of the academy of Angers. | 
= The fineſt horſes known in Europe arr 
| | the Arabian: they are larger and fuller than 

1 the Barbs, and not inferior to them in ſhape. 
| But as few of them are imported nn 
- the 


doner 1 
| the i 
hand, | 
N he 


L colt, 


Jo r 
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the riding maſters have not made any cifcum. | 
ſtantial obſervations on their perfections and de. 1 : 
fects. The Barbs are more common, theit 
cheſt is long and flender, riſes beautifully from 

the withers, have little manes, the head well 
ſhaped, ſmall and lean; the ears handſome 
and well placed; the ſhoulders flat and ſlen- 
der; the withers narrow and plump; the back 

ſtraight and ſhort; the flank and ſides round, 

and not bellying out; the haunches firm, and 
well ſhaped; the croup or breech general 

ſomewhat long, and the tail pretty high placed; 


the thigh well ſhaped, and ſeldom flat; the 


legs handſome, well ſhaped, and without hair 


at the paſtern joint; the foot well made; bu 


the paſtern often long. They are of all co- 


wiſhed that they were of a taller ſize, the ; 


one of fourteen hands and an inch is very ex- 
traordinary. 


lours, but generally brown. The Barbs are 


ſomething negligent in their goings; but, pro- 3 3 


perly encouraged, ſhew an amazing ſwiftneſs 


and vigour: : they are very light, and fit for 


running; and ſeem of all others the frtet | 
to breed from. It were, however, to be 1 


very largeſt being only fourteen hands; and | ; 


Experience has ſhewn that in 3 
France, England, &c. they get colts =F | ; 
than themſelves. Among the Barbs, thoſe of 


the | 


Pl 


uns © Z he kingdom of Morocco are accounted the 
| des RH beſt, except the mountain Barbs. Thoſe of 
thei: the reſt of Mauritania are inferior to them, as 
from 3 + are alſo thoſe of Turky, Perſia, and Armenia. 
well All horſes from a hot climate, have a 
ome IF 7 mother coat than others. The 7. urkiſh horſes 
len- are not ſo well proportioned as the Barbs; the 


back neck ſlim, a long body, and the feet too 
und, 1 1 lender; but are very laborious and long wind- 
and 3 eld. Nor will this appear ſtrange, if it be con- 


rally ſidered, that in hot countries the bones of ani- 
iced; mals are harder than in the cold; and for this 
the kxleaſon it is, that though their ſhank bones are 
hair: Waller than the horſes of this We yet 
but their legs are ſtronger. 


| co- * The Spaniſb horſes, which are e placed next 
to the Barb in rank, have a long thick neck, 


sS are 


pro- Þ with a large mane; the head full large, and 


tneſs 3 (cometimes the fore-top large; the ears long, 
t for 
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of | 


but well placed; the eyes full of fire, and the 
Itte = air noble and ſpirited; the ſhoulders thick, and 
8 F 2 cheſt broad; the back often ſomething low; 
the the ribs round, but the belly often too large; 
and the croup generally round and large, though in 
y ex- ſome longith ; the legs beautiful and without 
it in hair; the finew well detached ; the paſtern 
arger 2m ſometimes longiſh like the Barks ; the foot a 
fe of little lengthened like that of a mule; and the 
the 3 heel often doo ugh. The fine bred Spaniſh 
1 horſes 
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64 THE NATURAL UH18TokY 1 
horſes are plump, well ſet, and place the ley 


from the nature or conſtitution of the horſe; ® 
but from an external, and at the ſame time oi 
ſuperficial a quality, that a flight wound in the} 2 : 


were bred. They are not uſually large ſized; MW 
though ſome riſe to fourteen hands and one or 
two inches. Thoſe of Upper Andaluſia arc Wi 
eſteemed the beſt of all, though they a are apt to i 


well on the ground; they have alſo a great deal | 


of motion in their paces; great agility, fire, and 


ſtatelineſs. Their coat is generally black, ora 
light cheſnut; though there are ſome of all the 5 
uſual colours. But it is very ſeldom that any are 
ſeen with white legs or muzzles; the Spaniard; 


having ſuch a diſlike of theſe marks, that they 
never breed from horſes which have them. 4 5 
ſtar in the forehead is all they require; but 

they value horſes of one intire dark colour 


as much as we deſpiſe them: both theſe pre- 


judices, though oppoſite, are perhaps eh, 
ill founded, there being very good horſes with 


all kinds of marks; and ſome excellent among 
thoſe which are all of one colour. This mi- 
nute difference in the coat does not Pacer 


ſkin is ſufficient to produce a white ſpot : fur- 2 
ther, the Spanyſh horſes, whether intirely of if 1 


one colour or not, are all marked on the off- 


thigh with the mark of the ſtud where they 9 
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J have the head too long; but this blemiſh is 
deal 3 » © overlooked in conſideration of their excellent 

3 dune as courage, gracefulneſs, obedience, 


be Barbs. Theſe advantages recommend them 
above all other horſes in the world, whether 


for war, ſtate, or the manage. 


card 


much larger, though well made, and has a fine 
fore- top; the ears longer, but properly placed. 


height! is fourteen hands two inches, and even 


1 2. N 
20 A > OF a 
7 XS Mi 
< Oe 5 I, 45 939 


fatigue, excellent for hunting and racing, but 
want air and agility; they are ſtiff, and have lit- 
; 4 tle freedom in their ſhoulders. The Engliſb horſe- 
races are much talked of; and indeed there are 


FE: > able 


2 
3 


ambition; and in activity they even exceed 


Ihe fineſt Eng//þ horſes greatly reſemble $ 
A 4 the Arabians and Barbs in ſhape; indeed they 
7 owe their origin to them; but the head is 


By the ears alone an Engliſb horſe may be di- 
TT tin guiſhed from the Barb : but the great dif- 
Z = ference is in the ſize; the Eng/; h horſes are 
| * much larger and well ſet. Their common 


1 == fifteen hands is not very extraordinary, They 
are of all colours, and all marks; are gene- 
rally ſtrong, mettleſome, bold, bearing great 


people in England who are extreamly expert in 
that part of the gymnaſtic art; as, among many | 
other inſtances, will appear from what a reſpec- 
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table perſonage * wrote to me from London on 
the 18th of February, 1748. Mr. Thornhill, 


poſt-maſter at Stilton, laid a wager that he 


would ride three times fucceffively from Stil. 
ton to London, which is two hundred and fif- 


teen Engliſb miles, in fifteen hours. Accord. 


ingly, on the 29th of April, 1745, he ſet out 


from Stilton, and reached London in three 


hours and fifty- one minutes, having rode eight 
different horſes in this firſt heat: he inſtantly 
ſet out on his return from London to Stilton, 
which he performed in three hours fifty-two 
minutes, riding only fix horſes. The third heat 
he made uſe of the fame horſes which had al- 
ready ſerved him, riding only ſeven of the 
fourteen; this laſt heat he performed in three 
hours forty-nine minutes: ſo that he not only 


won the wager, which obliged him to ride 


e 2 8 . 


this ground in fifteen hours, but he performed 
it in eleven hours fifty-two minutes: and I 
queſtion whether any race at the Olympic 


games ever equalled the rapidity of Mr. Thorn- E 


Hill's performance. 


The Iralian horſes were formerly much finer 


than at preſent, the ſtuds having been neg- 
tected there for ſome time paſt: the Ou” 


* The Earl of Marten, 
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of Naples, however, ſtill affords fine horſes, 
We | eſpecially for carriages but they have, in ge- 
gnaeral, large heads and thick necks : they are 
= alſo untractable, conſequently are difficult to 
=__ be trained. Theſe defects are, however, in 
13 £ "ſome meaſure, compenſated by the largeneſs 
of their ſize, their ſpirit, and the beauty of 
t 3 their motions. They are excellent for Parade, 
and very much affect ſtatelineſſ es. 
The Daniſh horſes ate of ſuch a large ſize, 

# 34 ſo well ſet, that they are preferred to all 
* en for coach horſes: ſome are perfectly 

1 ell moulded, though in general their forma- 
bon i is not very regular; moſt of them hav- 
wg a thick neck, broad ſhoulders, the back | 
; a little too long and low ; and the croup too i 
[ Fontracted for the breadth of the cheſt: but they ” 
1 l move well, and are in general excellent for — 
Far and ſtate. They are of all colours, even = 
„e moſt uncommon; the pye and ſpotted ld 
E Peing ſeldom ſeen but in Daniſh horſes. = 
$ 3 1 affords ſome fine horſes, but the | 


| 1 7 boſt of "iſ come ya Turkiſh _ Berkery 

I 4 PE, of which there are many ſtuds; as alſo 
if Spaniſh and Italian horſes: thus they make 
F Ic bo figure i in hunting and racing; whereas the 
Lf ſorſes of Hu "gary, Tran 1 „Sc. are Fer 
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68 THE NATURAL HESTORY 
light and fleet: the Huſſars and Hungarians A 
Mlit their noſtrils, with a view, it is ſaid, to 
mend their wind, and, at the ſame time, to 3 F 
prevent their neighing in the field; it paved © 
affirmed, that horſes whoſe noſtrils have been | 
lit, cannot neigh. It has not indeed been in | 
my power to examine this particular; but i | 
ſeems natural to think, that the operation can | 
only weaken their neighing. The Hungarian, | 
Croatian and Poliſh horſes are noted for hari 
what is called the mark in all their fore teeth, | 
which continues to old age. "i 3 7 . ö 
The Dutch horſes are very good for ce 1 I 
and are moſt commonly uſed in France. The f 
beſt come from Friegland. The countries 40 F 
| Bergue and Fuliers alſo breed very good ones 3 z 
The Flemiſh horſes are far inferior to thoſe of 1 1 
Holland; they have generally large heads, Z 
broad feet, and their legs ſubject to. dropfica 
ſwellings. 'The two latter are capital faults 2 
in coach horſes. = 
France produces horſes of all kinds, but not 
many which may be called fine. The beſt ſad 
dle horſes come from the Limgſin, being ſome- 
thing like the Barbs, and excellent hunters; 
but of a flow growth. They muſt not be 
broke young, nor put to any ſervice till eight S 
years old. Auvergne, Poitou, and the terri- 1 
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1 3 © tory of Morvant in Burgundy alſo produce very 
” 4 good ponies. But Normandy, next to Limoſin, 
*Z affords the fineſt horſes; and if not ſuch ex- 
5 6-7 cellent hunters, they are preferable to the reſt 
5 3 for war; are better ſet, and ſooner trained. Lower 


i | 1 © cprightly than the Durch horſes: Franche-comt? 
an and the Boulonnois furniſh very good draught- 
, 43 Works, but a general fault in the French horſes, 


5 iis the width of their ſhoulders; whereas thoſe 


th, 2 el the Barbs are too much contracted. 


r 
A 


horſes. Thoſe of the iſle of Crete * were 
ads, highly celebrated among the ancients for agi- 
ſicell lity and ſwiftneſs; but they are at preſent very 


ls BP little uſed in the country itſelf, on account of 
che ſteep mountains and precipices with which 
t not it almoſt every where abounds. The fineſt 


ſad- Horſes of theſe iſlands, and even thoſe of Bar- 


me Ear), are of Arabian extraction. The native horſes 
ters; of the kingdom of Morocco are much ſmaller 


AF = Normandy and Cotentin are famous for very 
fine coach horſes; they are lighter, and more 


Having thus ſpecified ſuch horſes as are beſt 
lee, 1 nown to us, we ſhall relate the accounts 
ſhe given by travellers, of thoſe foreign horſes, 
; of with which we are little acquainted. All the 
nes. illands of the Archipelago produce very good 


2 | * Sce Dapper 8 deſer ption of the iſles of drebipelage, | 
E128 2. 158 * 
tern. Z F 3 than 


: ing a falſe ſtep, and in remaining Mill or quiet: 
when the rider alights or drops the bri- 
dle: they have a long pace, and gallop with! 
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Egyptian and Tingitanian ſtuds, ſurpaſs $ 1. 4 


whereas about a century ago, horſes equal to | 
theſe in goodneſs, were found thr oughout al | 
the other parts of Barbary. The excellence | 


than thoſe of Arabia, but very nimble and | 5 3 
vigorous.* Dr. Shave ＋ tells us, that the : 


ſent, thoſe of all the neigbouring countries: I Þ 


of the Barbs, ſays he, conſiſts in never mak. 


> wa 


7 Ho R 


rapidity but they can neither trot nor am. 9 


: ble, the inhabitants accounting thoſe go- 7 wy f 


1 _ 


ings aukward, and even mean. He add, 
that the Egyptian horſes are ſuperior to al 
others for ſize and beauty ; ; but theſe, and 1 HE 
| deed moſt of the Barbary horſes, owe their | 


origin to the Arabian courſers, which are in- 2 


conteſtably the moſt beautiful and ſtately ani. Eb 5 
mals in the world. HZ 3 
According to Marmol t + (or rather Les 05 I 1 
canus ||, Marmol 5 here copied him al- 
moſt verbatim) the Arabian horſes are de- 'Þ 


ſcended from the wild horſes of the deſerts of 


* See PAfriq. de Murmol. Paris, 1667, tom. II. b. 120 | I 
+ See Shaw's travels. : 
I See Marmol's Africa, tom. "s p. 50. 


| See Leo Afr, & Africa , tom. II. p. 750 and "| 
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immemorial; and thus they are become mul- 
tiplied to ſuch a degree, that all A/a and Africa 
aabound with them. Their ſwiftneſs is ſuch, that 
U N ſome of them will overtake the oftrich. The 
inhabitants of Arabia Deſerta, and of the ſe- 


7 * theſe horſes for hunting, but never uſe them 
iet either in journies, or war. When herbage is 
S £14 plenty, they keep them in the paſtures ; and at 
ith Þ = other times feed them with dates and camel's 

m. . N 2 milk, which render them vigorous, ſwift, and 


5 thin of fleſh. They lay toils for the wild horſes, 
* which they eat; the fleſh of the young ones, they 
a1 ſay, being very palatable: theſe wild horſes are 
mmaller than the others, and commonlyof anaſh | 
. 9 colour; though ſome are white, with the mane 
„and tail very ſhort and briſtly. Other travel- 


lers * have given us ſome curious narratives 
with regard to the Arabian horſes, of which 
FF we ſhall only relate the principal articles. 
No Arabian, however poor and indigent, is 
i "4 without theſe animals. They uſually ride mares; 


es voyages. Paris, 1746, tom. II. 185 626. | 
. N F 4 f not 


Arabia, of which there were ſtuds in times 


veral parts of Lydia, breed a great number of 


cxperience having taught them that they endure 
fatigue, hunger and thirſt better than horſes. 
3 They are alſo leſs vicious, more tractable, and 


* Scele \ voyage de M. de la "RIF fait par ordre de Lost 5 
12 XIV. Paris, 1714, p. 194 & ſeq. as alſo I'hift generale 
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not 6 much given t to neighing as horſes. They 9 
are ſo well accuſtomed to their own ſociety, this L- 
great numbers of them are frequently left to 
_ themſelves, ſometimes for whole days together, 
yet theynever ſtrike one another, nor do theleaſt 
miſchief. The T Turbo, on the contrary, make 

| little account of mares: and the Arabians ſell 
them the horſes which they do not intend to 
keep for ſtallions. It is a very long time ſince : 1 
they began to preſerve t the breeds of their 
horſes with the moſt ſcrupulous attention. 
Their generations, alliances, and the whole 't 
genealogy of them are known. They di- 
ſtinguiſh their breeds by different names, of = 
which they make three claſſes: the firſt i is, _ 
that of the noble Horſes, deſcended from a | 
pure a and ancient breed on both ſides : the ſe- 5 8 
cond is, where the horſe is of an ancient breed, 
but not the mare : and the third is, that = 
of common horſes. The latter fell for little; - 
but thoſe of the firſt claſs, and even of the (:- £ 

' cond, among which are ſome not at all infe- 
rior to thoſe of the firſt, bear an exceſlive ; - 4 
price. The mares of the firſt, or noble claſs, 
are never covered but by ſtallions of the 
| fame rank. A long experience has taught 
them the knowledge of all the breeds of their 
own horſes, and alfo thoſe of their neighbours, 
They are W ae with the 
_ Name, 
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1 eme, ſirname, coat, marks, Se. When they 
| ave not ſtallions of their own which are no- 


I 5 4 432 certificate Wy 0 mention A OE * 


owns; and for ſome, a thouſand are given. 


93 3 


RE The Arabians, inſtead of a houſe, have only a 
ent for their dwelling, which allo ſerves for a 


. able. The mare, the foal, thehuſband, wife and 
ildren, lie intermixed in a confuſed manner; 
e little children often on the body, or the neck 


Eil and quiet, as if afraid of hurting them; 
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1 le, to cover their mares, they have recourſe 
3 their neighbours ; ; and the covering is per- 
MH Fred! in the preſence of witneſſes, who ſign ; 

ind ſeal an atteſtation of it, before the Emir's 
Ecretary, or ſome other perſon in office ; 


8 Ficate, containing 4 F mn of the young 
i: IA wh} the 17 of its W foaled. The va- 


þ "© the firſt daſs are Gold Ka 8 five bande 


the mare or foal, the creatures remaining 5 


| [- nd fo accuſtomed are theſe mares to ſuch fa- 
| . ont ”; will bear all manner of 


oa 


+'L 
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them with the utmoſt gentleneſs, talk and d. 
courſe with them, are tenderly careful of then, 5g 4 
let them always go their own pace, except 
caſes of neceſſity: but then the mares, who's + 2 
once they feel their flanks tickled with the ſtr.” || 
rup, ſuddenly ſet off, and fly with an increÞ 1 
dible ſwiftneſs; leaping over hedges and ick . 
like hinds; and if the rider happens to ſal 
they are ſo well trained, that in the midſt (8 
5 moſt rapid gallop they ſtop at once. AR 
the horſes of the Arabians are of a middle fi 
very flender, and rather lean than fat. Ever 7 Z 
morning and-evening they conſtantly dei, bi 
them, with ſo much care, as not to leave th ; 7 
leaſt fpeck of dirt on their coat. They Wa 
their legs, together with their manes and tail = 

which they leave at their full length, ſcldon 
combing them, left they ſhould break any vB 
the hairs. They never give them any fol! 

food in the day-time, but let them drink w. 
ter two or three times. At ſun ſet, a by 

with about half abuſhel of barley, wellcleanſ, 
is fixed to their head. Thus they eat only i C 
the night; nor is the bag taken from them ti 
the next morning, when it is found emp, 

In the month of March, when there is a ſuff- 
ciency of herbage, they are turned out 60 = 
graſs. At this ſeaſon allo the 1 mares are c- 
vered; © 
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| FF VPeered; and it is the conſtant practice of the 
; n to throw cold water on the croup of 
the mare immediately after the action. When 


. : even ſtraw but very rarely, their only food be- 


y may grow the longer and cloſer, They 


© 8 r oats, they are fed with maize, pounded or 


reduced to meal, mixed with milk for fatten- 
. ing them; ; and in this hot climate ey. are 


Ig 
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* Sce hiſt generale des voyages, tom. III. p. 297. 
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the ſpring ſeaſon is over, the horſes are taken 
ſir. from the paſtures ; ; and, during the remainder 
re 5 the year, have neither graſs nor hay; and 


| 2 barley. The manes of the foals are cut at 
| the age of a year, or eighteen months, that 


1 4 4. e backed at two years, or two years and 

half at fartheſt; but before that time 

1 2 have neither bridle nor ſaddle put upon 

7 = Every day, from morning till night, 
l the horſes. of the Arabs ſtand at the tent 

> oor bridled and ſaddled. The breed of theſe 
1 ®horſes has extended itſelf to Barbary, among 

2 &S: Moors; and has even reached the Negroes, 

| biting the banks of the rivers Gambia and . 


eme W ee 1 ſtead of barley 


4 | 4 pher quart ter the Arabian horſes have Rocked 


Venetien. 1 1 I 560, tom. I. Pp 41, and Book |. 
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Egypt, Turkey, and probably Perf, 5a, once fo =” 


diſtinguiſhed for its numerous ſtuds, of which 4 


Marco Paulo * mentions one conſiſting of ten 


vince of Ba/afſia abounded with large and ſwift | 
horſes, whoſe hoofs were ſo hard, that there I 
was no need of ſhoeing them. f 7 


; 

thouſand white mares; and adds, that the pro. — 3 
- 

( 


All the horſes of the Levant, like thoſe of 4 


Per ſia and Arabia, have a very hard hoof, tho 1 


conſtantly ſhoed ; but the ſhoes are thin, light, 
and ſuch as may be nailed on in every part. [i 3 = 
Turky, Perſia, and Arabia, the horſes are tende 
and fed in one and the ſame manner; and thei! 5 Bo 
Ws, is made to ſerve for litter, after being E 32 
dried 1 in the ſun to take off the ſmell ; when! Els 
is pulverized, and the floor of the ſtable 0! ; "9 
tent covered with it four or five inches thick i, 


This litter laſts a long time; for when it be. = 5 


comes a ſecond time offenſive, it is again ex-| 55 3 
poſed to the ſun, which Sanden takes vol bk 
the diſagreeable ſmell. 1 

In Turkey they have horſes from Arabia, Ta. 4. 
tary, and Hungary, as well as thoſe which ar| F ; 
natives of the country. The laſt are Hand. 1 


» fe I deeripdion rag. de Made, pr Mor Po 


P. 21. 


_ - 


| «<0 THEY ͤ 2 
1 3 Ome and very ſlender;“ are remarkably ſwift, 


3 H atigue; they eat little, are ſoon heated, and 
vit 2 = ſkin ſo ſenſible, as not to bear a curry- 
*Tomb, and therefore they are only rubbed with 


: I "far inferior to the Arabian horſes ; and, I may 
tho ; : ſay to thoſe of P erfia alſo; which, next to the 

Arabe, are the beſt and moſt beautiful of 
15 £ . in the eaſt. The paſtures in the plains of 
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1nd- ; 4 Chardin. ob 1 7 11, tom. II. p. 2 5 & ſeq. d Adam Olea- 


7 Ne 
43 day AY 
Feet 5 5 
3 " 10 


Pai, 5 1 The les voy. S 7 ng della 7 alle, Ronen, } 74 5, in 


kk |. BR 12mo, tom. V. p. 284 & ſeq. 


md oy 
dee voy, T tom. II. p. 220, 
: ſize, 


und very graceful ; but too tender to bear much 


a bruſh and waſhed ; for this reaſon they are 


Media, Perſe polis, Ardebil, and Derbent, are very 


a and a I number of Boule 


=; of Per, a to thoſe of Lay; ; 5 even to 5 
oſt valuable horſes of che kingdom of Na- 


: = End ſome very mall 5 but all * _ 4 : 
end ſtrong. Many, ä however, are of a fine 


* See Mr. Dumont's voyage. Hague, 1699, tom. II. 


+ dee Thevenot voy. Paris, 1664, tom. II. p. 220; 9 


|| See voy. un, Kanon, 1713, tom, II. p 19 and 
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* THE NATURAL HISTORY 
ſize, and even larger than the Engi/h ſaddle- 
horſes. They have all a flender head, a beau- 
tiful neck, and a narrow cheſt; their ears well 
ſhaped and well placed; flender legs, a fine 


rump, and a hard hoof. They are docile, 
ſprightly, agile, ſpirited, courageous, and ca- 


pable of enduring great fatigue. Their gallop 
is very ſwift, without ever falling or ſtum- 


5 bling; they are robuſt and eaſily fed; barley 


mixed with fine chopped ſtraw being their 
whole food, which i is given them i in bags fixed 
to their heads, Six weeks in ſpring is all 
the time they are out at graſs. 


Their tails are never cut. Geldings are not 


known among them. Clothes are laid on them 


to prevent their receiving any injury from the 
air. They are rode only with a ſnaffle bridle, 
and no ſpur. Great numbers of them are tranſ- 


” ported into Turkey, and ſtill more into the In- 


dies. Travellers, who all ſpeak highly of the 


Per ſian horſes, agree in ſaying, that thoſe of 


Arabia are much ſuperior to them in agi- 


lity, courage, ſtrength, and even in beauty; 
adding, that the Perſians themſelves place a 


much greater value on them, than on the fineſt 
horſes of their own country. The native horſes 


C See Chardin's travels, vol. II. p. 25, = 


\ 


brought hither from Perfa and Arabia. 


being naturally injurious to their conſtitution· 
1 © The native horſes of the country, are in ge- 
1 Gncral remarkably under fize ; ſome are ſo lit- 
Efle, that if Tavernier may be credited, the 
4 young prince of the Mogul, who was between 
n en and eight years of age, uſually rode a 
i horſe very well ſhaped, but not bigger chan a 1 
„ ige greyhound. + 
c Experience has ſufficiently ſhewn, that ex- 
5 eſſve hot climates do not agree with horſes. 
TR [Thoſe of the Gold coaſt, of Tudia, of Guinea, &c. 
of Pike the Indian, are very bad. They carry 
$ heir head and neck remarkably low ;. and tot- 
Peer fo greatly in their goings, fo that they feem 
a always i in danger of falling. Nor will they ſtir 
Nenn Bene des den 0 %, 
ſes p. 256, & le Recueil des voy. qui ont ſervi a Veſtabliſh- 
ment de la comp. des Indes. Amſt. 1702, tom. IV. p. 424+ 
+ Ice Tavernitr's voyag. tom. III. p. 334. 
of withaur 
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Lor India are worth little *. Thoſe made uſe 
o by the great men of the country, have 25 


© the day time they have a little hay given 8 | 
and in the evening boiled peaſe, mixed with 
Þ fugar and butter, inſtead of oats or barley. 
E This food ſupports them, and gives them ſome 
ſtrength; but without it they would in a 
eq little time loſe their fleſh, the climate 


[ 
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without being continually beaten ; and at the 
fame time are ſo low, that the rider's feet 
nearly touch the ground. x * They are beſides 
very untractable, and, in ſhort, fit. only to 


| py feed Negroes, who like their fleſh as well a; 


ful as not to be uſed in war; and, it may be 


Indeed the horſes of Tartary are very fit fo 


that of dogs. + Thus the love of horſe fleſh 
is common to the Negroes and Arabians, Some- 
5 thing of this kind 1 is alſo met with 1 in 7. TA 
and even in China. . = 
The Chineſe horſes are not better than thoſe 
of the Indies, || being weak, ſpiritleſs, ill. 
ſhaped, and very ſmall. Thoſe of Corea are 
not above nine hands high. The Chineſe ca. 
ſtrate | moſt of their horſes, which are ſo fear- 


faid, that the Tartarian horſes conquered Chin, 


war; for though they are generally of the 
middle ſize, yet they are ſtrong, vigorous 
| ſpirited, bold, light and active; they gallq 
very ſwift, and hold it a long time: the hod 
18 ard, but too narrow; ; the head ven 


* See hiſt generale des voy. tom. IV. p 228. 

4 Id. tom. IV. p. 353. © 

+ See vey. de M. Gentil. Paris, 1725, tom. 1. p. 24 
I See les anciennes relations des Indes & de la Chiu 
traduites de l'Arabe. Paris, 1718, p. 204, Ihiſt. gene- 
rale des voy. tom. VI. p. 492 & 535 Phiſt. de la con- 
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but too ſmall; the neck long and ſtiff, 


and the legs too high; yet with all theſe de- 
= feds, they may be accounted very good horſes; 
. being indefatigable, and exceeding ſwift. 
The Tartars uſe their horſes nearly in the 


fame manner as the Arabians. When they are 
ſeven or eight montlis old, they put boys on 


3 their backs, to walk them about, and gallop 
them at ſhort intervals. Thus they train them 


up gradually, and inure them to a very ſparing 


diet; but never mount them for an expedition 


till they are ſix or ſeven years old; and then 
they are made to endure incredible fatigues; “ 


as travelling two or three days without halting, 


being four or five without any other nouriſh- 
ment than a handful of graſs, and, at the ſame 


time, twenty- four hours without drinking, &c. 


But theſe horſes, however robuſt and hardy 
they may be in their -own country, ſoon fall 
away to nothing, if carried to China or the 
Indies: whereas in Perfia and Turkey they thrive 
pretty well. In Little Tartary there is alſo a 
breed of ſmall horſes, on which the inhabitants 
place ſo great a value, that they are never fold 


to ſtrangers. _ Theſe horſes have all the good . 


* See Palafox, p. 427, le recueil des voy. du Nord. 
Rouen, 1716, tom. III. p. 156. Tavernier, tom. I. p. 472, 
& ſeq, hiſt. gen. des voy. tom. VI. b. 603, and tom. VII. 
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and ill qualities of thoſe of Great J. artury: a 

proof how far the ſame uſage, and the ſame 

manner of bringing up theſe animals, impart 

to them the ſame diſpoſitions and temper. 

There are alfo in Circaſſia and Mingrelia num- 

= bers of horſes which are even more valuable 
/ than the Tartarian horſes. The Ukraine, Wa- 
 lachia, Poland, and Sweden alſo produce 
fine horſes; but we are as yet without any 
particular obſervations made on their good 
e and defects. e 
If we conſult the ancients with nar to 
the nature and qualities of horſes of different 
countries, we ſhall find * that the Grecian 
Horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Theſſaly and Epirus, 
were in repute, and very excellent in war ; 
that thoſe of Achaia were the largeſt then 
known; that the handſomeſt of all were thoſe 
of Egypt, where they were numerous, and 
where Solomon purchaſed great numbers at a 
very high price; that Ethiopian horſes did not 
thrive on account of the exceſſive heat of the 
climate; that the beſt limbed horſes, eſpe- 
cially the beſt · ſaddle and race horſes, were 
thoſe of Arabia and Africa; that Italy, and par- 
. Apuha had alſo very good ones; at in 


* See Aldrovand. hiſt nat. & foliped, p 48-61 hs 
| Sic ty, 
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Perſia, the horſes, were excellent, and greatly 
eſteemed for their agility and ſwiftneſs; that 


: thoſe of Sardinia and Corfica were ſmall, but 


ſpirited and bold ; that thoſe of Spain reſem- 


| bled the Parthian horſes, and were excellent 
for war; that the Tranſykoanian and. Walachian 
horſes had ſmall well-ſhaped heads, manes 
reaching down to the ground, buſhy tails, 
and were very fleet; that the Daniſh horſes 
were well made, and good leapers ; that thoſe 
of Scandinavia were ſmall, well moulded, and 
very nimble; that the Flemiſb horſes were 
ſtrong; that the Romans had very good ſaddle 
horſes, and others for carrying burthens, from 
| the Gaul; that the German horſes were ill- 
| ſhaped, and ſo bad as to be of no uſe; 
= that the Swiße had great numbers, and thoſe 
very good for military ſervice ; that the Hun- 

| rorian horſes were allo very good; and, laſtly, 
that the Indian horſes were both very ſmall and 
very weak. 
From all cheſe facts the : is, that * 
Ke horſes, both for goodneſs and beauty, 
have been at all times, and ſtill are, the moſt 
valuable in the world; that it is from them 
immediately, or mediately by the means of 


Bards, the fineſt horſes i in Europe, Aire and 
„ = Ala 
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Aja are procured; that the climate of Arabia is 
poffibly the true and moſt proper climate in the 
world for horſes; that, inſtead of croſſing the 
breed by foreign mixtures, great care is taken 
by the Arabians to preſerve them entirely pure; 
that if their climate is not naturally the beſt _ 
climate for horſes, the Arabs have made it 
ſuch by their particular attention in all times 
to ennoble the breed, by putting only ſuch in- 
_ dividuals together, as were of the firſt rank, 
and the beſt ſhaped; that this care being con- | 
tinued through ages, may have brought the 
ſpecies to a perfection beyond what nature 
alone could have performed in the beſt cli- 
mate. It may alſo be concluded from the above 
obſervations, that climates, where the warmth | 
is greater than the cold, and the ſoil of the 
country dry, are the places which agree beſt 
with the nature and conſtitution of theſe ani- 
mals; that, in general, ſmall horſes are better 
than large; that care is no leſs neceſſary to them 
all than food; that familiarity and careſſes are 
much more prevalent with them, than vio- 
lence and puniſhments ; that in horſes of hot 
countries, the bones, hoofs and muſcles,” are 
harder than in thoſe of other climates ; that 
| however heat may better agree with theſe ani- 
mals than cold, "_ not exceſſive heat; and that 
4 e 
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a intenſe cold likewiſe hurts them: that, in 


fine, their conſtitution and temper almoſt en- 


tirely depend on the climate, food, care taken of 


them, and the manner of breeding them up. 


In Perfa, Arabia, and ſeveral other parts of 
5 the Eaſt, horſes are not caſtrated, as is gene- 


rally done in Europe and China. This opera- 


tion certainly diminiſhes conſiderably their 


8 ſtrength, ſpirit, courage, Sc. But they de- 


rive from it mildneſs, n and tractable- 


nefs. 


In this operation; their legs being ue with 
ropes, they are thrown on their back, the 
ſcrotum or purſe, is opened with an inciſion 
E Knife, the teſticles are drawn out, and the veſ- 
fſels and ligaments belonging to them divided. 

Then the wound is cloſed up, and the horſe is 


carefully watered twice a day for a fortnight, 


or often waſhed with cold water; and during 
the whole time he is fed with bran ſoaked in a 
E large quantity of water, in order to keep him 
cool. The proper times are ſpring and au- 


| tumn; great heat and great cold being equally 


unfavourable. With regard to the age when 
the operation ſhould be performed, mankind 
differ; in ſome countries horſes are caſtrated 
when they are not above a year, or eighteen 


months old, or as ſoon as the teſticles are clearly 


3 95 diſ- 
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diſcernible on the outſide; but the moſt gene· 


ral and judicious practice is, not to caſtrate 
them till they are two, or even three years 
old; becauſe the later they are caſtrated, the 
more they retain of the maſculine qualities, 
Pliny * ſays, that a horſe caſtrated before he 
bas ſhed his foal teeth, never loſes them: but 
| this fact I have endeavoured in vain to verify; 
for both young horſes and young geldings : 
and it is proba- 
ble, all the grounds the ancients had for ad- 
vancing ſuch a fact was, the analogy which they 
thought ſubſiſted between the teeth of a horſe 
and the horns of a deer, roe-buck, &c. which 
indeed never drop off after the creature has 


equally caſt their foal teeth: 


been cut. If a gelding is incapable of gene- 


ration, many inſtances ſhew that he can | fill 


_ copulate. 


| Horſes of all 8 like moſt other hairy | 
animals, ſhed their coats once a year; gene- 


rally in the ſpring, but ſometimes in the au- 
tumn. 


uſed, have ſome ſmall addition made to their 
food, and be more regularly looked after. Some 


| horſes are alſo known to ſhed their hoots ; ; a 


* Sos. Plin. nat. hiſt in Bro, Paris 1685, tom. 1, : 


ld. II. p. 71 p.558. 


; hey are then weaker than at other 
times, and ſhould therefore be more tenderly 


mis- 
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- misfortune often attending ſuch as have been 


brought up in wet marſhy countries, like that 
of Holland. 


Geldings and mares are leſs addicted to 


© neighing than ſtone-horſes; and their tone leſs 


full and deep. We may diſtinguiſh five * dif- 


ferent kinds of neighing, expreſſive of diffe- 


rent paſſions: the neighing of joy, which is 


continued for ſome length, rifing and termi- 


nating in ſharper ſounds; at the ſame time the 


horſe kicks gently, without intending to ſtrike. 
The neighing of deſire, whether of luſt or 
fondneſs, in which the horſe does not kick ; 


* Ses Cardan. de rerum varietate, lib, vn. cap, 32. 
8 4 ofteneſt, 
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and the tone, after ſome continuance, termi- 
nates in a deeper ſound. The neighing of rage, 
during which the horſe kicks and ſtrikes with 
all his force, is very ſhort, and alſo ſharp toned. 
That of fear, during which he alſo kicks, is 
little longer than that of rage; the tone deep, 
= hoarſe, and ſeems to come wholly through ' 
be noſtrils; this neighing has ſome affinity 
With the roaring of a lion. That of grief is 
a leſs neighing than an ejulation, or plaintive 
ſnorting, of a deep tone, and following the 
alternatives of reſpiration. It has been farther 


oblerycd, that thoſe horſes which neigh the 
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ofteneſt, and eſpecially from joy or deſire, are 
the beſt and moſt generous. Stone-horſes 
have alſo a ſtronger tone than either geldings 
or mares: from the very birth the voice is 
ſtronger in a male than in a female. At two 
years, or two years and an half, that is, at the 
age of puberty, the voice of both horſes and 
mares becomes ſtronger and deeper, as in man, 
and moſt other animals. The horſe, when ea- 
ger with love, deſire, or appetite, ſhews his 
teeth, and ſeems to laugh; he alſo ſhews them 
when angry, and intending to bite. Sometimes 
he puts out his tongue to lick, but not ſo of- 
ten as the ox, who is giving to licking much 
more than the horſe ; and yet is leſs ſuſcepti- 
ble of careſſes. A horſe alſo remembers ill 
| uſage much longer, and is more eaſily put out 
of humour than an ox; his fiery and cou- 
rageous temper animates him immediately to 
exert his utmoſt ſtrength; and when he finds 
that more is required of him he grows angry, 
and cannot be induced to comply. Whereas 
the ox, naturally dull and ſluggiſh, is not 


: ſo ſoon vexed, nor ſo ſoon diſcouraged. 
Ihe horſe ſleeps much leſs than man. When 1 
in health he ſeldom lies down above two or 
three hours at a time, riſing up afterwards to 


feed; and when over- worked, he lies down a 
ſecond 


3 down, ſometimes alſo ſleep on their legs. 


and longer than ſtone-horſes. 


manner; though all are under the like neceſ- 

; WE fity of ſtooping their heads to the water, as 
\ [WE they cannot otherwiſe reach it: the monkey, 
. the maki, and ſome others excepted, who hayͤ- 
. ing hands, can drink like a man out of a veſ- 
n ſel given them; for they put it to their mouth, 
and inclining the veſſel, pour out the liquor, 
11 WE which they ſwallow merely by the motion of 
it Wl deglutition. In this manner man uſually drinks, 
as being the moſt convenient; but he can be- 
to des drink ſeveral other ways, as by inhalingthe 
ds liquor with his lips placed near one another, 
y, and properly contracted; or by dipping his 
as noſe and mouth ſo far into the water, that his 
ot tongue is ſurrounded with liquor, when he has 
vo other motion to make than that neceſſary 
en in deglutition; by biting as it were the liquòôr 
or with his lips; or, laſtly, though with ra- 
to ther more difficulty, by ſtretching out his 
na tongue, ending it, and forming it like a 
nd little 
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F ſecond time after feeding. But in the whole 
3 twenty-four hours he ſeldom ſleeps above three 
or four: ſome horſes never lie down, but al- 
L ways fleep ſtanding. And thoſe which lie 


Geldings have been obſerved to fleep oftener 


Quadrupeds do not all drink in the ſame : 


a 
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bttle cup, which conveys a ſmall quantity of 


chuſe the eaſieſt, and conſtantly keep to it, 
'The dog, the aperture of whoſe mouth is very 
large, and furniſhed with a long and flender 
tongue, drinks by lapping; that is, licking the 

| water, and forming with his tongue a cup, 
which being filled every time, brings up 
pretty large quantity of liquor: this method 
he prefers to that of wetting his noſe. Whereu 
the horſe having a leſs mouth, and its tongue 
too thick and ſhort to form a large cup, and 
which, beſides, drinks more eagerly than he 

_ eats, thruſts his mouth and noſe to ſome depth 
into the water, which he thus plentifully {wal- 
lows by the ſimple motion of deglutition, But 
this very circumſtance obliges him to drink 
all at a breath; whereas the dog, while drink: 
ing, breathes freely: and therefore horſes mull 
be ſuffered to take ſeveral draughts, eſpecially 


being ſhort and quick. They ſhould not 
drink very cold water; for, beſides the c0- 
| lie, frequently produced by cold water, the 
neceſſity of dipping their muzzles into the 
water, affects their noſtrils; and thus they pro- 
bably contract the germ of chat diſtemper 


water into his mouth. Moſt quadrupeds might 
alſo drink ſeveral ways; but, like us, they 


JJ 
_. 
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after hard riding ; the motion of reſpiration 


called 
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called the glanders, of all others the moſt for- 


© midable to this ſpecies of animals; for it has 
ey lately been diſcovered, that the ſeat of the 
it, Þ clanders i is in the pituitary membrane ;* and 
ry conſequentiy that it is a real rheum, which in 
ler I length of time cauſes an inflammation in that 


membrane; but, on the other hand, thoſe 
travellers who mention the diſeaſes of horſes 
in hot countries, as Arabia, Perfia and 
Burbary, do not ſay a word of the glan- 
1 I'S being ſo common there as in cold cli- 
tes; ſo that I believe the coldneſs of the 
er may be conſidered as one of the cauſes 


he K this diſtemper, theſe animals being obliged 
| 70 to dip their noſe and noſtrils into the water, 
wal-i pnd keep them there ſome conſiderable time. 5 
Bui bis evil might be prevented, by never giving 
cu ; them cold water, and always wiping their no- 
ay Wtrils after they have done drinkin g. Aſſes, 
mul rhich are much more afraid of cold than 
cially Bhorſes, and ſo nearly reſemble them in their 


z nternal ſtructure, are farleſs ſubject to the lan- 5 
Wers ; a circumſtance perhaps entirely owing to 


their drinking differently from horſes; ; for theaſs = 


* Mr, de la Force, king's farrier, was the firſt who 
demonſtrated the ſeat of the glanders to be in the pituitary | 
Y pro- membrane; and he has attempted to cure horſes 85 tre- 
empet Paning them, 1 | | 

called inſtead . 
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inſtead of thruſting down his mouth and 


_ noſtrils into the water, Juſt touches 1 it with * 
lips. 8 


The other diſeaſes of horſes I ſhall paſs o over. 


It would be carrying natural hiſtory too far, 
jf to the hiſtory of an animal we were to ad( 
that of his diſtempers. I cannot, however, 
conclude the hiſtory of the horſe, without 

expreſſing ſome concern, that the health « 

this uſeful and valuable animal has hithert 
been left to the care and blind practice of ma 
deſtitute both of ſkill and literature. That 
branch of phyſic, by the ancients termed Me. 


dicina Veterinaria, is now ſcarcely known bu 


by name; and I am perſuaded that the phy: 


ſician who ſhould turn his thoughts towards it 
and make that ſtudy his principal view, would 
| ſoon find his labours rewarded with ample fuc- 
ceſs: he would not only acquire riches, but 
inſtead of degrading himſelf, obtain a diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation. Nor would this branch be 
ſo conjectural and difficult as the other: for 
the food, the manners, the influence of ſen- 
fations; in a word, every cauſe being more 
ſimple in this animal than in man, the diſeaſes 
muſt be leſs complicated, and conſequent] 
more eaſy to be known, and treated with ſuc- 
cet. He would alſo have a full liberty of 


making 
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$ | making experiments, trying new remedies, in 
order to extend, without fear of invective, 
chis branch of knowledge; whence, by ana- 
= conſequences might be drawn to the 


| — of the ar of healing man, 


L 
5 7 


D E- 


H 0 3 3 13 


: FRXCEMONG all the beaſts that range the 
„ A earth, none is better known than the 
0 3 horſe, both with regard to the ex. 
ternal and internal parts of his body ; Ma 
alſo takes remarkable care in the breeding and 
training this creature; all his paces are di 
rected by an art founded on rational principles 
At the riding ſchools only can be ſeen all th 
_ particulars that horſes are taught by the force 
of cuſtom; all they are brought to perform by 
the aſſiſtance of the bit and ſpur, &c. Thi 
art, which princes and monarchs do not think 
beneath them, places the horſe in a glorious 
ſtation. Here dignity is given to his carriage, 
and gracefulneſs to his attitudes; his ſtrength 
and all his agility are put to the trial ; his ut- 
moſt ſwiftneſs is exerted, his ardour increaſed, 
eats eee e bis 


b | his 8 animated: in fine, his conſtancy 
K is tried, his docility cultivated, and all the re- 


the end of which is to ſtrengthen or reſtore 
health, to prevent death, and prolong life; 


ciples, and the adminiſtration of its remedies, 


4 : 
x 
. 


Ra of horſes, and the practitioners devote 


5 theſe animals are treated with a particular and 
continual care, for preſerving and propagat- 


3 Woaled theſe cares have a happy effect, from 
chat are to engender them. By properly com- 
E Pans the qualities of the former and the lat- 


n their inſtin&, are perpetuated. 


were, 
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. ſources of his inſtinct diſplayed, That ſcience, 


1 mean phyſic; in the inveſtigation of its prin- 


does not exclude the horſe. Accordingly, there 
bas hence been formed the moſt valuable art of 
farriery, for preventing the diſeaſes of horſes, 
diſcovering, aſcertaining and curing them, and 
determining the operations to be performed on 
the different parts of the horſe which happen 
to be affected. This art extends to all the 


hemſelves wholly to their ſervice. In ſtuds 


| B ng their ſpecies. | Nay, even before they are 


be judicious choice of the ſtallions and mares / 


ter, the reſult is now foreſeen; and thus the 
2 Wrength and beauty of horſes, and the ſpirit | 


i ut- | Amidſt the enquiries and obſervations made ; 
4 ing horſes, there has been formed, as ĩt 
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. DESCRIPTION 
were, a particular language, the terms of which 
are appropriated to the arts which relate to theſe 
animals; ſo that a horſe cannot be deſcribed in 
a ſatisfactory manner, without previouſly ex. 
plaining the ſenſe of the terms, defining the 
ſeveral parts of his body, and giving their FM 
| fections or defects. 
In explaining the terms of art tte to the 
horſe, we ſhall begin with thoſe of the head, 
2 following the molt natural order, namely, de- 
fine the parts of the body before thoſe of th: 
extremities ; though moſt authors who han 
written on this ſubject, have mentioned the 
fore extremities before the body. 111 
Ihe two parts of a horſe's head A (ſee tie 
plate) anſwering to the nn in man, are 
. called by the fame name. 


1 


The cavities B between the eyes and eat 
above the eye-brows, are called the eye- pit. | 
In ſome caſes, two parts only are diſtin - 
5 guiſhed i in the eye, the external and the inter- 
nal; the former is the outward coat or tunic 8 - 
and the latter thoſe parts which are ſeen by 
looking into the eye through the cryſtallin Wl * 
humor, by the aperture of the pupil; they 
alſo uſe the word pupil to ſignify the intern 
parts of the eye: but how can this imply the 
5 inüde of the eye, che pups. being only an 1 


aper tüle 


n  _ "of 


aperture of the uvea, communicating with the 


inward parts of the eye. 
| jaw, are called the vives. 
the part called the noſe in a man. 
The cartilage forming the circular aperture 


F and below, 1s termed the rim of the noſtrils. 


the lower parts of the face, terminating at the 
the chin H. 
| bones of the lower jaw meet above the chin. 


in which the tongue lies. 


ix inciſion teeth | in each Jaw. 


The parotid glands C, which are fituted 
between the ear and the locking of the under a 


I) he part D, contained between the eyes 
: and noſtrils, is called the face, and anſwers to 


L | of the noſtrils, and terminating them above, : 


Tip of the horſe's noſe F is the ſeptem 
| that divides his noſtrils, and is formed by 


upper lip. Solleyſel, however, calls that part 

of the upper lip, under the noſtrils, the noſe. 
The two bones of the lower jaw extend on 

| both ſides the head, from the eye to the joint 

G, near the throat; and from the j joint G to 


The beard is the place his the two 
The cavity formed by the two bones of the : 
lower jaw, and extending from the throat of 


the beard, is called the channel, as 18 alſo that 


Different names have alſo been given to the 


H TOE The 
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thoſe adjoining to the gatherers, are termed 
the middle teeth, and the laſt on each ſide are 
the corner teeth. 


cach ſide, and at fome diſtance from the 1 inci- 
ſori, are called tuſhes. 


the inciſori and maxillari teeth, are called bars. 


the cheſt; but the lower part of we body V, 
is called the belly. 


belly, at the end of the ribs, and under the 
kidneys ; they reach to the beginning of the 


: haunches. 


which i in a horſe terminates the upper part of 
the flank, and extends to the rump, or croup. 


5 che kidneys to the tail. 


hair and the dock, that is the fleſhy part of 
the tail without its hair. 


and the origin of the tail, and extend to the 
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98 DESCRIPTION 5 
The two fore teeth are called gatherers ; 


The two canine - teeth i in each j jaw, one on 


The void ſpaces in the two jaws, between 
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The capacity formed by the ribs is called 


The flanks X, are at the extremity of the 


The haunch Y . . by the FD 


The rump Z is round, and extends from 


Ihe tail is diſtinguiſhed into two parts, tho 


The buttocks à are ſituated ks the rump, 


place where the hind leg joins the body. 


4 


„ 


In 
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In order to explain the names given to the 
different parts of the fore-legs, we muſt re- 
turn to the ſhoulder, which among horſemen 
includes the ſhoulder-blade 5, and the hume- 
rus c, conſequently the parts anſwering to the 
ſhoulder and arm of a man; thus the real arm 
of a horſe ſeems blended or confounded with 
the ſhoulders being united with the body un- 
© der the ſame ſkin. Thus the elbow d is placed 
” backward as in man; but in a horſe it is fitu- 
EF ated oppoſited to the ribs, at the top of the 
© fore-leg, where it begins to ſeparate from the 
= body ; this is the firſt joint which appears pro- 
” minent; for that of the arm with the ſhoulder 
is hidden, by the ſkin of the animal. 
© The firſt part of a horle's fore-leg, ſeparated 
from the body, is called the arm, though it 
anſwers to what is called the fore-arm in man. 
The external part e, of a horſe's arm is called 
the thick part of the arm, and over its in- 
ternal ſurface runs a vein, called the plat vein. 
The joint / is called the knee, fituated at 
te extremity of the arm, and at the place. of 
the wriſt in man: and, when the leg i is bent, 
it forms an angle fc forwards. © EE 
The ſhank g is the ſecond part of the fore- 
leg. It begins at the articulation of the knee, 
and anſwers to the metacar pus in man. Be- 
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| hind the ſhank is a tendon , reaching from 

one end to the other, and commonly called 
the back finew. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The fetlock- Joint 1, is the articulation at 


the lower extremity of the ſhank. 


The paſtern is a tuft of hair 4, covering a 


5 kind of ſoft griſtle behind the paſtern joint. 


The paſtern J, is the part of the leg reach. 


ing from the fetlock-joint to the foot. 


The coronet n, is an elevation at the lower 
extremity of the paſtern, decorated with long 


hair falling round the foot. 


The hoof is as it were the nail, this fore 


part of it 1 is called the toe, and the ſides o 

the quarters. The hind part of the hoof is a 
little raiſed, and divided into two pieces, 
both included under the name heel; they 


extend to the middle of the under part of the 
foot, and re- uniting under the ſole, which is 


as it were the bottom of the foot, form the 


frog. It is a horny ſubſtance like the reſt of 


the foot, of which i it is indeed a part; but the 
horn of the ſole is harder than that of the frog, 


and ſofter than that of the hoof, 


To explain the names of the ſeveral parts 


that compoſe the hind- -leg, we muſt return to 


the buttocks; each of theſe include the for- 


mer, and thus containing what Is. called the 


thigh 
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Of THE HORSE. . 101 


this h in a man: the buttock therefore is pro- 


perl the horſe's thigh articulated to the body. 


It is terminated on the fore part by the ſtifle 
p, which is properly the articulation of the 
knee, and contains the knee-pan. Thus the 
ſtiffle is placed at the lower extremity of the 
haunch, at the beginning of the flank, and 
changes its place as the horſe moves. 


The upper part q of a horſe's hind leg, 


when detached from the body, is called the 


thigh ; ; it extends from the ſtifle and extre- 


mity of the buttocks to the ham 7, and an- 
* fſwers to the leg in man. Accordingly the 
horſe's thigh has a fleſhy part , reſembling 
| thecalfof a human leg. On the inward ſur- 
= face of the thigh runs a vein called the crurial 
= vein. 


The ham or 1 is the 15 f at the ex- 


F tremity of the thigh, and bends forwards. 
© This articulation correſponds with the tarſus 
. in man. The hinder part of the joint called 
= the point of the hock, is properly the heel. 
= What is commonly called the great ſinew, 
= which terminates at the point of the hock, is 


a tendon anſwering to the tendo Acbillis, in- 


ſerted into the human heel. 


This is the proper place to mention a part 
which is found in each leg of a horſe. In the 


H 3 1 fore- 
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3 fore legs i its poſition i is within the arm, a little 
l 1 5 above, and on one ſide of the knee; but in 
N the hind-legs, a little below, and on one ſide 
of the ham, alſo on the internal part: I mean, 

a little bare knob about the ſize of a cheſnut, 

: £ of the conſiſtence of ſoft horn, and which from 


its figure is called the cheſnut. It grows in 
ſome horſes to the length of an inch, or an 
5 inch and a half, and then it falls off, but ſoon 


after ſhoots out again. | 
Under that part of the hind-leg called the 
hock, is the ſhank 2, the paſtern joint x, the 
paſtern 5, and the foot 2, as in the fore-legs. 
After this explanation of the particular 
names, the general ones become more eaſy 
and ſimple. A horſe is divided into three prin- 
cipal parts; namely, the fore-hand, the body, 
or carcaſe, and the hind-hand. The fore-hand MM 
includes the head, neck, withers, breaſt and 
fore-legs. The body is compoſed of the back, 
kidneys, ribs, belly and flanks. The hind- 
hand comprehends the rump, haunches, tail, 
buttocks, ſtiffle, thighs, hocks, and the other 
parts of the hind-legs. 
Another general diviſion of the horſe i is into 
= four parts, the head, the body, and the fore 
2 and hind trains; the back, the kidneys, the 
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1 OF THE HORSE. 103 
body; the fore train is formed of the neck, 
= the ſhoulders, the breaſt and fore-legs ; . and 
F the hind train, of the rump, the tail, the 
haunches and the hind legs. 

Technical terms are equally einployed in 
deſeribing the different colours of a horſe's coat, 


nas in expreſſing the different parts of his body; 

n the great variety in the colours, blendings and 

m gradations having multiplicd the names, and 

MN E moſt of them being known only to thoſe who — 
bhbave made horſes their ſtudy ; it is proper that 0 

he their language may be rendered intelligible, to 

he explain theſe names, and at the ſame time = 

88. ſpecify the different colours obſervable i in theſe x 

lar WT animals. 

a Though the diverſities in the colours of 

985 horſes are very great, yet they are not ſo va- 

dy, rious as to require, that in our detail we ſhould 


follow a methodical order to aſſiſt the memory; 
we ſhall therefore only range them into fim- 
ple colours, extending themſelves all over the 
horſe's body, without any mixture of others; 
into compound colours, that is, thoſe mixed 
with others; and into ſtrange and extraordi- 
W nary colours. According to this method, 
Z the ſimple colours are the white, the dun, the 
= forrel, the bay, and the black. The com- 
pound colours are, the grey, the mouſe, the 
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104 DESCRIPTION 
roan, and red roan. Laftly, the extraordi- 
nary colours are the tyger, the pye- bald, the 
ſtrawberry, and the flea- bitten. But inſtead 
of following theſe diviſions, it will be better, 
in imitation of ſeveral authors, to begin with 
thoſe colours which are moſt common, and 
ſeem moſt natural to the horſe; the others ap- 
pearing to belong to him only as a domeſtic 
animal. Indeed when it is remembered that 
the yellow, the bay, the browyn, or the fal- 
low, are the moſt common, and therefore the 
moſt natural colours of wild animals; and that 
the bay, compoſed of tints of the above co- 
lours, is that moſt common to horſes; we are 
inclined to believe that were they wild, they 
would be all bay, at leaſt in our climate. The 
explanation therefore of this colour ought to 


precede al others... 3 
The bay reſembles in colour a rela cheſ.- 
nut, with ſeveral gradati NS, diſtinguiſhed by 


the following terms; the bright bay, the light 
and dark cheſnut, the brown bay, the yellow 
bay, the blood bay, and the bright * 
bay. The brown bay is a very dark brown, 
almoſt black, except the flanks and the tip of 
the noſe, where the hair has a reddiſh caſt. 

The yellow bay requires no deſeription. The 
dappled bays are thoſe whoſe rumps are marked 
| EE n 


06 
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E Lei a deeper bay than any other part. The 
FE fame term is alſo applied to cheſnuts, which 
are decorated with clearer ſpots of a brighter 
N bay, or rather to thoſe whoſe rump is marked 
with a darker bay. The manes and tails of all 
E 2 horſes are black. 

W There are three different ſpecies of blacks, 
; Ge ruſty, the common, and the jet. The 
Z Frſt has a brown or ruſty caſt, and is perhaps 
more properly a ſpecies of brown bay. Black 
| g orſes are little leſs common than bay. Horſes 
| bf a ruſty black, have their flanks and extre- 
nities of a faint, or paler colour than that of 
he reſt of the body. The jet, or bright 
3 Nack i is clear, fleck, and very black. There 
B likewiſe a very ſhining black, which is, in 

| Loe particulars diſtinguiſhable from the jet. 

The dun colour is of a yellowiſh caſt, ny 

3 Home of theſe horſes have white manes and 


EF ils; but others have them compoſed of dun 
7 E Und black. The latter have a black liſt CX 
g „ Ending all along the ſpine of the back to the 
ea Eil. This is generally called the mule's liſt. 
The dun has alſo ſeveral gradations; that in 
ff | | Which there is the leaſt tincture of yellow, is 
. Walled cream, being a dull white, or blended 
A ; vith a very ſlight mixture of. yellow. The 


: Fright dun has a little more yellow 1 in the mix- 
ture, 


ture; the common dun ſtill more; the golden 
dun is of a brighter yellow; and, in fine, the 


dark; boch have tinges of dun, and ſometims 
the mule liſt. 


namon colour; this alſo has ſeveral grad 
tions; namely, the bright ſorrel reſembliy 
the common colour of a cow; the comma 
ſorrel, which is a medium between brown ail 
5 light; the bay ſorrel inclining to the red «Mi 


the mane and tail are white, 0 in other 
has alſo been defined as a compound of whit: 


three kinds, the common roan, the red ron 
and the dark roan. In horſes of this colo 


the head and extremities are white, the boli 
roan, or, according to ſome. authors, of a d 


grey. 
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dark dun is of a duller or more charged co. 
lour. 
The wolf colour i is of two hands 2 and 


The forrel is a kind of ruſſet bay, or in 
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ruſſet; the dark, and the aduſt ſorrel, which 
is very deep and brown. In ſome ſorrel hork | F 


black. 


The roan is a mixture 265 red and white, | 


a dull grey, and a bay. It is diſtinguiſhed int 


Grey horſes have a coat compoſed of whitſf 
and black, or bay, and are divided into ſer 
ral ſorts ; as * grey, ſilver grey, duk 
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6 
0 grey, Sc. Dappled greys have on the rump, 


and other parts of the body, ſeveral round ſpots, 
ſome blacker, and others whiter, pretty equally | 
ſcattered. The fitver greys have very few black 
bairs, and thoſe thinly ſcattered on a white 
leck ground, in ſome meaſure ſhining like 
- | ; ver. | In the coat of horſes called duſty greys, : 

here is a conſiderable mixture of brown and 
rad, plack with the white. White manes and tails 


bln pn horſes of this colour have been greatly ad- 


nm nired. The iron grey have a great deal of 


eu lack, and little white; the nutmeg grey is a 


ed : 3 . 
e ixture of bay, black, and white; the vinous 


Prey is every where mixed with bay; the 
Fonted grey is a white coat decorated with 
j park reddiſh ſpots, pretty equally ſcattered 
ite. . bver the head and body; the thruſh grey is a 
5 0 : dul colour, reſembling thatof thruſhes, whence 
has its name; horſes of this colour have a 
ed nt. 15:4, 
ußeadich coat, and a great deal of black mixed 
4 roa h th 
With the white : the ſterling grey alſo owes its 
colon! 5 | 
- vol ame, to its reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the 
/ zal 9 olours of that bird; it has a browner tinct than 
De dull grey, and the ſame name is retained, 
Wough it has a much larger mixture of black. 
he horſes called coal grey, are of a white or 
rey coat, decorated with black ſpots, as large 
the palm of the hand, and ſcattered irregu- 


larly ; 


hork; 
Other 


Py 
to eve 
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or black hairs whitening as they decline, bu 


known whether a horſe was grey in his youth 
by ſome remains of that colour ſtill viſit I 
about his knees and hams. = 


with ſpots of a bluiſh flate colour, not unlii 
blue and white china. 


white, and ſorrel, in ſuch proportion as tor: 
ſemble, in ſome meaſure, the colour of pead 
bloſſoms. 


white and black; bay pies, compoſed of whit ; 
and bay; ; ſorrel Pics, which are white au 
forrel. * 
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larly ; when theſe ſpots are larger than com. 


mon, the horſes are diſtinguiſhed by the nam: 
of tygers. Mouſe grey horſes have general 
their extremities black, and the mule liſt. Aj 
grey horſes become white with age, their bay 


white colts are rarely ſeen; and it may h 


The colour called porcelain, is a grey mine 


The peach bloſſom is a mixture of by | { 


Pyed horſes have a coat of white and othr q 
colours, irregularly variegated with large ſpot 
They are of various kinds, as pies, which ai 


But whatever the colour of a horſe be, th 


| Whoſe tails and manes are black are mo 
eſteemed ; and, on the contrary, ſuch hor 


whoſe flanks and extremities are of a colo 
lei 
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Yet deep than that of the body, and, as it Were, 
ame walhed, are leaſt eſteemed. 
= A white mark in the forehead of a horſe is 
A Lied a ſtar: this mark is more or leſs large; 


mm 


r by but if it extends from the forehead to the noſe, it 
„ but zs called a blaze. This white mark is not pleaſing 
ay k hen it entrenches on the brows ; nor when 
outh, Wt extends to the tip of the noſe. The ſtar, the 


mays and the white on the tip of the noſe, 
nay ſometimes be ſeen in one individual. 
There are ſeveral methods of making ſtars by 
rt, that is, of changing the colour of the hair 
: towhite, which may be done either by taking 
4 the ſkin, or burning it ; for the hair that 
rows again, after the healing of the wound, 
[1 M be white. There are alſo ſeveral methods 
3 Gor dying white eye-brows, or grey or white 


m : 
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| ofthe 3 Fairs into bay or black ; but this laſts no lon- 


ſpon er than ſnoding time, the new hair being al- 
ich ar g ays of its natural colour. 
F whit : If a horſe has the lower part of the leg 


White, he is called balzane, or white footed. 
WV hen fringed at the top, or irregularly ter- 
1 Pinating in ſerrated points, it is called denti- 
ted balzane, If marked with black, it is an 
; nine, or patched balzane, or an ermined 
cz. If it extends to near the knee or hock, 
e is faid to ade too high ſhod; if he has ſuch a 


mark 


te all 


| * 
gt 
fr”) _— 
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mark on the hind and ie of the m F 
fide, he is ſaid to be but indifterently marked) 

but if the balzanes are on the off fore-leg, ani 3 
near hind- leg; or on the contrary, on the neui 

fore-leg, and the off hind-leg, he is ſaid u 

be traverſed or croſſed marked. Laſtly, if thi t 

extremities of all the four legs be white, we 

ſay that he has four white ſtockings. 

It is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh all the tind; 

mixtures, and gradations of horſes. Nor ca 
the ſize or figure of all the ſpots and mark 

obſerved on ſome of thoſe ſtately animals þ 

deſcribed. Not that a great variety of colou 

eſſentially different, are found in horſes; for th 
greateſt part of them might certainly be ini 
tated with white, black, and orange; but ther 
is ſuch a multifarious variety in the mixture, thi 
there is no poſſibility of finding a diſtinguil 
ing appellation for every ſenſible difference uM 
the tins. So that horſes will be often ſec 
' whoſe coats are ſomething different from ay 


of the above deſcriptions. But from a prox: 
mity of reſemblance they may be expreſiM 
by modifying the received he N 


employing others. 
The poſition, figure, and extent of the {pots 
like the colours, vary more or leſs in each in- 


dividual of domeſtic animals. Theſe external 
| di tie 
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fame Laifferences have, by ſome, been thought ſuffi- 
kedj cient for forming a judgment of the internal 
and 8 of horſes, and the tincts and diſpoſitions 
neu of the colours have been conſidered as real 
id u ſgns to indicate the good or bad qualities of 
if tie heſe creatures. And this not only with regard 
We 3 o the conſtitution and temper, but alſo the 
E ind and qualities of a horſe. But to render 
uch indexes certain, before we draw any in- 
Yr calf ferences, proper experiments ſhould have been 
mary made on wild beaſts. Their colours are much 
als H gore conſtant and uniform, ſeldom varying but 
olouſ vith the climate and ſeaſons. Every ſpecies alſo 
for ti pas its diſtin& colours, and likewiſe qualities 
e in-clativo to the temper and inſtinct, which are 
t then uch more evident than can poſſibly be in in- 
e, tu ividuals of the ſame ſpecies : and thus by 
guil-Meontraſting one ſpecies with another, for the 
:nce i olour of the coat, and the good and bad qua- 
n ſc ties of the individuals in general, we have the 
IN a Z dvantage of comparing extremes; whereas if 
prog ur obſervations are limited only to individu- 
* 1 of one ſpecies, all we can diſcover is, the 
Ns, ame individual quality more or leſs marked; 
Put always ſimilar with W to the "Hoe 
: 1 

8 Had this ſubject been duly inveſtigated, a 
_ Aaron would not have ſubſiſted ſo 
long; 


-1n&, 


e U 
ach in- 
xterni 


die 


no become an axiom, that there are good 
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long; all connoiſſeurs in horſes would hays 
agreed with the moſt accurate obſervers, why 
ſmile at-the pretended indications drawn from 
the colour of the coat: this is an error which 
experience has at laſt overthrown, and it i 


horſes of all colours. All that can be faid in 
favour of this antiquated prejudice is, that grey 
horſes, eſpecially thoſe of an iron grey, ar 
= ſuſpected to be ſhort ſighted, and that ſtrength 
and vigour is wanting in thoſe whoſe coat is 
a clear colour; eſpecially if the colour ht 
lighter on the flanks, and the tip of the nu 
than that of the reſt of the body: wheres 
it there be any bright bay in thoſe places, thrill 
are concluded to be full of vigour; but exp; 
rience has ſhewn that even theſe marks are «MW; 
ceptive; ſo that all the attention due to colon 
is only as they relate to the beauty, and con 
quently the price of horſes. Some colours ail 
highly valued for their fingularity ; for judg 
ment has never yet been able to get real _ 3 
Preferred to ſingularity. 4 
For my own part, I believe that certain cſ: 
ours, eſpecially the marks or ſpots ſeen on ti 
face of ſeveral horſes, miſlead and deceive vi 
by a falſe appearance ; for they change the a 
1 ou: of the animal, and, as, it were, diſguil 
| him 
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is appearance; as ſcars on the face of a man give 


head of horſes is accounted a good ſign, it is 


ud in only when it is placed i in the middle, in which 


grey þ ſituation it is a beauty rather than a defect. 
„ T am alſo inclined to think, that the white 


eng ſtockings being ſo much taken notice of is 
E owing to the parts on which they are ſituated, 


which being often in motion, attract the fight 


Wn this ſuſpicion, there not being the ſame ap- 


beau{Wparent inequality in their going. But it would 


i be uſeleſs to dwell any longer on this ſubject, 


ill have more power than reaſon, to undeceive 


| * 

him; for inſtance, horſes with a white blaze 
have been thought capricious ; 3 but why? be- 
cauſe this interruption gives them a ſingular 


F him a harſher look. And if a ſtar in the fore- 


more than other ſpots ; and that if they have 

; been generally taken for bad indications, it is 
only becauſe their white feet, being more con- 
ſpicuous, appear to paſs cloſer together than 
choſe of other horſes; and it was conſequently 
olouWWſuppoſed that the creature might be more 
ubject to ſtumble ; whereas thoſe which have 
Wſtockings on all the four legs, are not included 


: and combat prejudices, which the moſt expert 
: 2) orſemen have now abandoned; their examples 


| others; truth being once known, time 
me 1 alone 
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alone will gradually extinguiſh error. I 

ſhall now return to the obſervations made on 
the coats of horſes, and principally with re. 

gard to certain colours on different parts. 
All the horſes of the eaſtern and ſouthern 

countries, that is, of the hotteſt climates; | 

mean the Turkiſh, Perſian, Arabian and Bar. 

bary horſes, have a much ſmoother coat than 

others. That this proceeds from the temper: 
ture of the climate is evident; but to explain 
the cauſe is a difficult taſk. 

The feather is an arrangement of baits a 
poſed nearly like the petala of a ſingle flowe 
and has been compared to a ſmall pink. It 

a point, whence the hair parting, as from i 
center, revert ſo as to form a conic cavity, «i 

ſmall funnel, The moſt common places | 

' thoſe feathers are in the forehead, the breat\f 
and the belly; ſome horfes have them in othe|i * 5 

parts. Sometimes two or three of them an b 1 
ſeen together on the forehead, or on the bir 
der bend of the thigh. he 

The Roman fword is a kind of: furroy 
formed by the hair being inverted ; it is 10 ; 
thing more than a long feather, and has it 4 
name from its figure, being like that of th 
ſword uſed 24 the ancient Romans ; it rug 

 alony 


[ 
| 
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31 long the top of the neck near the mane, and 
z very rare; whence thoſe horſes, which are 
adorned with this beautiful mark, are bought 
y at any rate, by thofe who are very curious 


Pith a Roman fword on each fide of his mane, 
hich greatly increaſes his value. 


zoft of the parts of his body, as well as the 


$ i | Wricty of his colours, are expreſſed by names 
owe eculiarly adapted to him. So great a regard 
Its Ir the horſe could only flow from motives of 


1 tereſt; but the perfection we require in ever * 


ty, art of this animal to render him beautiful, is 
ces once a proof of the pleaſure we take in him, 
bre 


Weful to us as the horſe; it ſerves us for food; 


. On the contrary, we have ſeen, that the 
Wauty of the horſe depends on a great variety 


urron conditions. Rules have been eſtabliſhed 
is nor judging of the beauty of horſes; and in or- 


Wr to determine the proportions of the ſeveral 


of tht Irts of their bodies, the different uſes in which 


Fa: 6  dered 


. * 
aun rr —— —-— ** 6＋ÄKRP—* a, {1 er ne 3 3 0 


a horſe's coat. Sometimes a horſe is found 


. The bare enumeration of the foregoing terme, ; - 
es the horſe to be one of theſe animals, 
Which prove remarkably uſeful to man; ſince 


of his manifold utility. T he ox is full as 


Wt a fine ox implies no more than a large fat 


employ. theſe animals, have been conſi- | 
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dered equally with the elegance of their ſhape; 
thus every proportion by which their bodies an 
weakened or dulled ; every proportion whit 
renders them leſs ſerviceable or ſickly, is con. 
fidered as a defect equal to a deformity, | 


| ſhall therefore, from the obſervations of th | 
beſt riding maſters,* point out a method {ſ# 
diſcovering theſe defects, and judging of th b f 
blemiſhes which disfigure moſt horſes ; for | 
every ſpecies both goodneſs and beauty u 4 


rarely found. 
When the head of a horſe is large 1 
. ſquare, it is faid to be ill ſhaped, and cont 
monly heavy on the hand. If there be iſe 
much fat on it that the horſe may be claſl 
with thoſe called fat heads, the horſe is {il 
Je to diſtempers in his eyes; yet if entirdi 
bare of fleſh, the eyes would not be a wil 
better, all extremes being equally dangerow 
but were it only large, without being fat, ti 
deformity would not affect the eyes, yet ti 
horſe would be equally disfigured ; for it 
impoſſible for a horſe with a large head ii 
have an air of dignity or beauty. Another 6 


* See the true and complete horſeman, ec. by & 8 
ac Solleyſel, 4to. Paris, 1672. The new perfect ho 
man, Sc. by M. de Garſault, to, 1746. The ſchool 
a Sc. by M. de la Guereniere, fol. 1751 


fel 


err eee — 2 0 
* 
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| ba 3 is, for the head of a horſe to be too long. 


Y When the tip of the noſe is not in a perpen- 
chic! dicular direction with the f orehead, the horſe 
con carries his head ill. And when the upper part 
y. ij of the head riſes above the curvature of the - 


|} peck, the head is ſaid to be ill placed. 
| Horſes having thick lapping ears are un- 
ch. When there is too great a diſtance 
between the ears, eſpecially at the lower part, 
ey are ill placed; and when not nearer at 
ne tip than the root, the hearing is defective. 
Another fault is, for a horſe. ts be continually 
owering his ears like a pig. If the front or 
| | | chend be low and hollow, it is a great ble- 


ri } 


. horſe with a large eye, projecting Wa - 
vere out of his head, appears dull and ſtupid; 
; : * ſmall hollow eyes are called pigs-eyes ; 


n vhich, beſides giving a horſe a | melancholy 
4 ook, 1mpairs his light. e 
al, ws 


Great accuracy is required i in examining a 

Porſe s eyes, ſo as to be aſſured that his ſight 
good. The perſon ſhould ſtand near the 
3 . but take care to be ſhaded ; moving the 
i and before the eye, to obſerve whether the 
Worſe will ſhut it, is but a doubtful trial "ur 
he impreſſion of the air agitated by the mo- 
ion, may make the horſe (hut his eye, with- 
1 '3 out 
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out perceiving any object. There is alſo x 
_ cuſtom of looking at the eye, to ſee whe. 
ther the cornea reflects objects like a mirror, 
but this trial is alſo faulty, as this effeg 
will be produced if the cornea be bright 
which may be the caſe of a very bad eye, eve 
without being tranſparent. We ought ther. 
fore to be aſſured of this tranſparency, or y 
know whether the vitreous humor be turbi 
or of a bad colour, inſtead of being clear an 
tranſparent ; for in order to give a diſtinct vie 
of the pupil, it muſt be diaphanous, Whale 
the vitreous humor is turbid or ſuffuſed, iti 
an indication of the horſe's being ſubjed i 
fluxions. If this diſtemper has vitiated H 
eye to a certain degree, it is ſmaller than H 
other, which ſhews that it waſtes, and con: 
quently is totally ſpoiled. An eye may be goo 
though apparently ſmaller than the oth, b 
from the pupil's having been contracted bil 
| ſome accident; but it is then neither turbiM 
nor brown, There are alſo temporary diſealo 
which for a time affect the fight ; as the ſtrani 
| ples, the coming of the foal teeth, and of tht 7 
tuſhes of the upper jaw. If you can diſc 
at the hollow of the eye a ſmall white (poli 
called by horſemen the dragon, the fight oW< 
the * is Joſt beyond recoyery; that pe 

increaſi 


5 : 8 8 hf DOS 
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Ifo 2 increaſing i in time ſo far as to affect the pupil. 
whe. When the pupil appears of a greeniſh white, 
rror; it is a defect, though not always attended with 
effen the loſs of ſight. If the pupil has more white 
right, 1 than green in it, the horſe is ſaid to have a 
een wall- eye. 
ther When the two bones af the mater; jaw are 
or u too much loaded with fleth, it is ſaid to be 
urbi MT ſquare, and confidered as a deformity ; but if 
ar ui theſe bones are too near each other, and the 
t vin channel between them not ſufficiently broad 
Wha or hollow, it is a defect; for the horſe not be- 
, hi ing able to bring the bony ſepa of this chan- 
ject i nel on each fide of his throat, which is called 
ed i brilding, prevents him from carrying a fine 
an e head, unleſs the neck be thin in proportion to 
cone the contraction of the channel; if any tumor 
> cool de perceived in this channel, it denotes a di- 
other, . 2 ſtemper. = 

ted e The over nene or ſmallneſs of a harks' 8 
turbi mouth is inconvenient with regard to placing 
liſeaſs the bit; in the former it comes too near the 
erinders or maxillary teeth; in the latter, the 
1 bit either bears on the tuſhes, or cauſes hu- 
F mors in the lips. If the lips are too large and 
fleſhy, they cover the bars, and hinder the 
effect of the bit. When the bars of the palate 
Irre too fat and thick, the horſe feels the bit 
= 4 too 
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too ſenſibly; but let it be obſerved that the 
palate and gums are leſs fleſhy in old horſe 
than in young : the bars ſhould be raiſed, and 
a channel ſufficient for containing the tongue 
wikis it, and ſo high as to feel the bit; when 
too ſharp it is a fault, the ſenſibility being then 
too great; and if, on the other hand, they are 
too low, round and fleſhy, too little. The 
tongue ſhould be proportioned to the capacity 
of the channel in which it is placed; if it pro- 
jects, or is ſo thick as to riſe above the bars 
it is a en and hinders the impreſſion of the 
bit. 3-64 

The beard i is alſo a part that eoutiibutes not 
alittle to the goodneſs of the mouth, If the 
tivo bones which compoſe it are too diſtant 
from each other, and too little prominent, it 
will, from its Hatneſs, want ſenſibility, the cur 
bearing only on one of its ſides; but when they 
are too near each other, and alſo project too 
much, the beard is then, on the other hand, 
too prominent, and conſequently too ſenſible; 
the curb bearing then only on the middle part 
In fine, if the beard be either too hairy, or too 
fleſhy, or if it has any calloſities or knobs, they 
are faults; indicating, that the horſe has either 
too little ſenſibility, or that proper care has na 
been taken in riding him. 
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III ſhaped necks have been diſtinguiſhed into 
three principal kinds; the reverted neck, the 


: | falſe neck, and the inclining neck: the firſt is 
alſo called the ſtag- neck, being formed like the 
P Neck of that animal, and forms a convexity 


= from the head to the breaſt; the falſe 
neck 1s ſtreight or perpendicular all along the 
| throat, and behind, above the withers, is a ca- 


A  vity, and thence called the hatchet neck; the 
inclining neck is that which ſeems to incline 

more to one ſide than the other, occaſioned by 
* ſuperabundance of fleſh on one fide near the 
H —_— 


Thick and buſhy manes which overload the 
k, and ſometimes even make it incline, are 
very unſightly. | 
When the mids are too round and dee, 
che ſhoulders want freedom, and the ſaddle is 
apt to rub them, cauſing very painful and dan- 
Pons ulcers; yet pack-horſes, and ſuch as 
Rare employed in carrying truſſes of en 
? Wnould not have the withers too high. 
= Horſes, whoſe points of the ſhoulders are 

arge and round, and the ſhoulders themſelves 
too large and fleſhy, are heavy, apt to ſtum- 
ble, and, unleſs their ſhoulders have an eaſy 
motion, are proper only for drawing. Thoſe 
which, beſides the above detects, have alſo the 


joints 
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joints on each fide the breaſt large and promi- 
nent, can only be uſed in carriages 3 but there 
the weight of their ſhoulders is of advantage, 
: enabling them to draw with the greater force, 
When they are narrow, and contracted about 
the ſhoulders, fo that the fore-legs are ſo cloſe 
to each other at the top, that they almoſt touch, 
the horſe is ſaid to be weak forward; and, in 
travelling, is apt to entangle his legs and fal. 
Pinned ſhoulders are thoſe which ſeem ſtiff 
bound, and motionleſs. This fault gives 
heavy and uneaſy motion to a horſe, expoſa|ſ 
him to ſtumble, and ſoon ſpoils his legs: molt 
faddle horſes, which want fleſh on their ſhoyl. 
ders, are of this kind; though ſome, even 
with ſuch ſhoulders, carry their feet well, thi 
above motion proceeding only from the arm. 
A broad and open breaſt gives a heavy loot 
to large horſes; but would not be confideredse 
a defect in thoſe that are ſlender, the breaſt i 
the latter being generally too narrow. i 

The ſhorter a horſe's back is, the better E 
gallops on his haunches, but does not walk f 
well; and the rider ſuffers from the center di j 
motion being too near the ſaddle. If the bad 
be long, the horſe walks with more eaſe, ha- 
ing a greater freedom with his legs; but A 


N is more difficult to him. A low or fad N 
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mi- dle back gives a horſe lightneſs, and is an ad- 
nere vantage to a fine forehand; his neck is raiſed, 


ave, and his head is carried high; but he ſoon tires, 
rce, and is unable to carry any conſiderable weight. 
bout] Flat horſes are ſuch, whoſe ribs have not a 
clok proper convexity, but ſeem to hang down; a 
uch, | defect which hinders them from thriving; their 


d, n belly flags, they are clumſey, ſhort winded, 
fal. and never have a handſome rump, though 
if Ee their back may be good. 
ves i When the belly riſes towards the hind-legs, 
pala like that of a greyhound, the horſe is faid to 
moi want body, or to be narrow bellied; horſes of 
ou ; this kind generally eat little, but are ſeldom 
eve J deficient in ſpirit and mettle. 
1, th Hf the belly hangs below the ribs, 3 at ths 
arm. fame time time is too full, the horſe is ſaid to 
y Loch be cow or pot-bellied. If a horſe of this kind 
eredu be young, eats much, and coughs often, it 
ealt u is to be feared that he will ſoon be broken 
_ = winded, 
er l ; | Hollow flanks is another . and if 
walk the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at too great a di- 
nter d 3 {tance from the haunch bone, or does not eome 
ie bad low enough, the horſe both gets fleſh, and 
ſe, har boſes it when gotten with difficulty. Such a 
ut gal 1 horſe, by way of diſtinction, is laid to be too 
1 hort. or open ribbed. 


Horſes 
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Horſes in general, when they feel a pain in 
any part of the hinder train, become thin 
flanked; when the flanks work more than 
uſual without any great fatigue, it indicates 
that they are diſordered; but if this only hap- 
pens from, a difficulty of reſpiration when in 
exerciſe, the horſe is called a puffer; or if 
the defect be leſs ſenſible, thick winded, and 
is eafily diſtinguiſhed from ſuch where the 
flank is affected, the throbbing of the flanks 
ceaſing in the puffer whenever he ſtands ſtill. 
: Rumps not properly rounded from the reins 
to the tail, and which, by falling too ſoon, 
appear ſhort, are reckoned deformities, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of plum-buttocks, 
Thoſe which want prominence and extent be- 
hind, are called gooſe-rumps ; and laſtly, 
the mule-rump, where the buttocks are flat; 
but theſe are defects of no conſequence with 
regard to the goodneſs of a horſe. 
When the bones of the upper part of the 
haunches are too prominent in a horſe, which 
otherwiſe is not very lean, he is faid to have 
high haunches; but if very fat, he is ſaid to 
be cornered. A flat fide and low belly gene- 
rally produce this defect, which always gives 
the appearance of leanneſs. If one of the 
haunches be lower than the other, the horſe i 

_ faid 


. N 
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ſaid to be hip-ſhot. The conformity of the 


haunches may be judged of by the ſituation of 


the hock ; if too backward, the haunches are 
too long, and the horſe has never any remark- 


able degree of ſtrength ; if the haunches fall 


© perpendicularly on the paſtern joint, they are 


too ſhort, and hinder the flexibility of tho 


ham. 
The tail, when placed too high, renders the 


rump pointed, and when too low, indicates a 


weakneſs in the reins. A horſe which cloſes 


> his tail on your endeavouring to take it up, 
may be concluded vigorous. Thoſe which have 
burt little hair are called rat-tails, and looked 
1 upon as blemiſhed ; as are alſo thoſe that have 
ſhort hairs, and thoſe whoſe tails, inſtead of 
forming a convexity at the rump, fall down 
| 2 almoſt perpendicularly. Fey 


A horſe having the elbow too much con- 


EZ fined by the ribs, turns his leg and foot out- 
ward; if it be too open, that is at too great a 
2 diſtance from the ribs, he turns it inwards; * 
; both are ſymptoms of debility. 


Long legs are the ſtrongeſt; fhort arms the 


ZE beſt for motion and the flexure of the leg; 
mall arm, beſides being unſightly, is a fc 
I indication that the legs want my. : 


hs. '& 


Large 
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Large and puffed knees denote the leg to be 
affected; but, when bare in the middle, a cer- 
tain proof of it; eſpecially when we have good 
reaſon to conclude, that it is occaſioned by 
frequent falls on his knees, and that no other 
cauſe has deſtroyed the hair. A, large knee 
ſhews a horſe to be heavy, when it naturally 
| bends a little forward, ſo that the ſhank is 
not perpendicular the horſe is ſaid to be ſhort 
armed; a defect, however, which does not 
leſſen the goodneſs of a horſe; but if this 
fault proceeded from accident, or fatigue, he 
is faid to be crook-legged. Legs do not at firſt 
become crooked by fatigue, but are ſtrait on 
the fore-part from the knee to the coronet, 
like thoſe of goats, and the horſe is ſaid to be 
| goat-legged ; but if worked hard afterwards, 
the legs not being able to ſtretch any farther, 
bend, and the horſe trembles when he makes 
a ſtep; though he may ſtill do good ſervice, 
_ eſpecially if he has large reins. Calves legs 
are thoſe which at the knee bend a little back- 
ward, and is a fault quite oppoſite to the Tops 
mer, where the legs bend forward. * 
In cold and moiſt countries, if the ſhank be 1 
too ſlender, it is conſidered as a mark of weak- 
| neſs in the leg, and ſhould be carefully exa- 
mined whether there are no  ſwellings on it, 4s 


theſe 
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more or leſs dangerous, according to their ſitu- 
ation. When the back ſinew is flender, the 


B bles, and the leg grows round ; that is, the 


In this caſe the ſinew is flender, and the leg 


We 


1 Hecaying ſtate. 


theſe . fetlock 


© theſe indicate diſcaſes of the bone, which are 


horſe cannot endure much fatigue, but ſtum- 


ſinew no longer appears detached; a ſure indi- 
cation of diſeaſe. It is therefore neceſſary to 
E 1 draw the hand along the ſine w, to ſee whe- 

ther it be in its natural ſtate, without tumor 
or obſtruction; if it be but a little diſtant 
from the bone, this defect is called a calf leg. 


vill not long continue ſound. If the ſinew be 

| 4 do {mall near the knee, it indicates weakneſs 
HS n that articulation; but this is rarely the caſe. 
Y N The paſtern joints, when ſmall, are too flexi 
ple, and thus ſubject to ſwellings called wind- 
galls; yet horſes of this kind go eaſier, con- 
Fauendy are better for the riding-ſchool and 
F. but in carriages good for little; nor 
2 an they eafily be made to back in paſſing de- 
! | Wents, When the paſtern joint is crowned, 
What is, when it jets out all round more than 
1 The hoof, and not} cauſed by any wound or 
ther accident, it indicates * = to bei in a 


= When the paſterns ar are richer. too ſmall or too 
it, a5 n and at the lame time ſo ill placed, that the 


© ot, 9 2 : "Re 
% 4 


the other; but this is a light fault, and eaſ 
rectified in the ſhoeing, as may alſo that whid 
cauuſes a horſe to be upright on his legs. Th: 
hair on the paſterns ſhould not be Riff or br: 
ling, eſpecially near the coronet, as it may pro- 
bably be owing to a farinaceous diſeaſe, call: 


— Ann W * 
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fetlock almoſt touches the ground, it is a ſur 
indication of weakneſs; but when this part, tho 
long, ſupports itſelf in a good poſition, it is 


a mark of ſome ſtrength; eſpecially in the 
ſinew, which hinders the fetlock from yield. 
ing too much; but the horſe is only fit for pa. 
rade: and in both the above caſes. he is fail 
to be long jointed, the paſterns, as we haue 
already obſerved, being alſo denominated joints 

_ Horſes with too ſhort paſterns are called ſhort. 
jointed: if the knee, the ſhank, and corone 
of theſe horſes, form one perpendicular li 
the horſe is ſaid to be upright on his leg 
Horſes of this kind are apt to ſtumble and fal 
and to become fetlocked, eſpecially if the heli 
be too high. They are alſo more uneaſy to tl 


rider than the long jointed. In ſome hort 
one of the ſides of the paſtęrn is higher that ! 


the crown ſcab. : 
When the coronet is raiſed 5680 the foot . 


it indicates that the latter is withered, or ti6 I 
Toner ſwelled. This pare is very much ex- 
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ſue poſed to accidents from a horſe following him, | 
the E from his own hind- -legs ſtriking againſt the 
+ i fore, or from froſt nails oecaliopally in his 

the ſhoes: Go ir 
ie . 4 foot too ſmall in proportion to the body, : 
17 is weak, often painful, and generally ac- 


s fal! companied with wire heels. If the heel be 
hae of a middling ſize, and the foot thin, it ſoon 
| becomes hot on a hard road, and the horſe in 
hor. a ſhort time goes lame. A foot too large, and 
the hoof and ſole thin, is called a fat foot; 
this i is alſo weak: and horſes that have ſuch 


Dintz. 


Yrone! | 


r line | 
leg 1 Feet are dull and heavy. 


id fal : 


ie hel 


to the, 
_—_ hether it has been broken by the ſhoe nails. 


er tha 
1 ealil Wl 
which 
gy Thi ; ] 
r brit Nryneſs in the foot, and often brings on lame- 
ay pro eſs. When any part of the hoof is cut off, 
is called a new quarter. This is a deformity, 


„ cali 
. oft than the former. 


he foot, : | 
or th When the quarters are ſo clade; that the 


uch ex: 
poſeiſſg ; 


. The white hoof is more brittle than hat of 
ny other colour, and becomes very trouble- 
Wome ; but is eaſily perceived, by obſerving 


ETircled feet are thoſe, where the hoof is hol- 
wed all round by a kind of tranſverſal gut- 
rs: this irregularity in the growth of the 
orny ſubſtance proceeds from a heat and 


s the new hoof is more rugged, onen and 


k oof, near the fiſſure of the frog is too nar- 
\ Wy ; when the heels terminate in a point, 
me = and 
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and are collapſed with each other, the horſe 
is ſaid to be hoof-bound; the heels and quar. 
ters thus ſhaped, preſs on one of the ſmal 
bones within the foot, and if they do not ren. 
der the horſe lame, they at leaſt incommode hi 
going. If the heels are long behind, the foot i 
too long, and ſubject to be hoof-bound, which 
may alſo produce ſand cracks; theſe an 
fiſſures in one of the quarters, ſometimes ei. 
tending from the coronet to the lower part dif 
the hoof. Weak heels yield under the preſſur; 

| low heels want thickneſs, and both may pr 
| duce lameneſs ; the heels in both not havin 
ſtrength ſufficient for making a proper n | 
ſiſtance. 5 
When the beer is too large at che botton 3 
= 5 the quarters project, the horſe is ſaid toll 
flat- footed, and often limps, from the fro 
bearing on the ground. It is ſubject to th 5 
fame inconvenience, and owes its origin to ti 
fame cauſe, as when the horn of the frog 
too long; this is called a fat frog, and. uſual 
attends low heels. A thin, * pinched, ſmlil 
and died frog, are e of being hoo 1 
bound. , | 3 
When the fole is too thin it is eafily i inj * 1 
: "when too thick, and projects above the hol 
that is, when the under part of the foot is 
| hollo 
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3 hollow, the horſe treads on the ſole, conſe- | 
A _ quently muſt hurt himſelf, and halt; ſuch. 
> horſes are only uſeful at the plough. 


What has been faid with regard to the ſhank, 


the fetlock joint, the paſtern, the coronet, and 
feet of the fore-legs, being applicable to the 


ſame parts of the hind- legs, it remains only 


1 to conſider the thigh and the hock. 
Lean thighs, in which the thickeſt part 18 5 
not well marked, indicate a weakneſs in the 
7 hinder train; when the internal parts of the 
EE thighs are too near each other, the horſe may 
1 be ſuſpected of weakneſs in thoſe parts. e 


Small hocks are weak; fat hocks is a name 


1! given to thoſe which are not properly void of 
ES fleſh, and on that account ſubject to ſeveral di- 
. ſtempers affecting the legs. When the hocks 
are too near each other, the hinder parts are 
weak, though the back may be good. When 
oi the hocks are turned too much outwards, it 
prevents a horſe from reſting on his haunches; 

1 that 1s, the rump from being lower than the 
Wh ſhoulders. Hocks which turn out when the 
horſe travels, always weaken the hinder parts. 
lf the fetlock projects in ſuch a manner that 
che horſe reſts only on his toes, it is a fault 

E which increaſes with age, and is indifferent 5 
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only when the horſe was ſo or riginally and had 


it from nature. 


The legs are to be confidered relatively to 


each other when the horſe ſtands ſtill. Hence 
ve know if his poſition be not defective, as the 
fore-legs may be too much confined at the top, 
which hinders a horſe's going ; and, from the 
legs often touching one another when in mo- 


tion, the horſe may pitch and tumble over, 


If the hinder feet are placed too forward un- 
der the belly, it indicates the horſe to be very 
much tired, as he endeavours to leſſen the 
weight that bears on his fore- legs, by ſtretching 
the hinder as far under his body as he is able, 
When, on the contrary, the hinder feet are 
placed backwards, ſo that the root of the tail 
is not perpendicularly above the hams, but 
more forward; this ſituation, though it of- 
fends the eye, does not indicate any defect; his 
haunches may be indeed too long, but this 
does not hinder his doing his paces well: the 
hinder train, however, is injured ſooner than 
in a horſe of a different ſhape. If the hock 
is not placed ſo backward as it naturally ſhould 

| be, and the haunches, hocks and legs follow 
the ſame direction in a right line, the horſe 
moves with difficulty, Another bad poſi- 
don is, for the fetlock Joint to project for- 
5 ward, 


ann 


d * ward, as if diſlocated; horſes reſting their feet 


on their toes, inſtead of treading flat on the 
to ele, ſtand in a bad poſture; and if they turn 
ce their hind feet out, want ſtrength in the 
the haunches to go well a on deſcent; nor can 


OP, B they back but with difficulty. 
the Horſes, which on being ſtopped, inſtead of 


no- remaining quiet, move their legs alternately, 


'Þ ; to reſt on three legs; but if they reſt one of 
«| : their legs pain them. 


. known. I might have added many more, had 
1 not been fearful of i incurring a charge of 
4 = Lv x pro- 


ver. are ſuſpected of being foundered, or worn out 
IE with labour, as are alſo thoſe which place one 
f of the hind legs on the toe; or thoſe which | 
put one of their fore-legs forward, and conti- 
nue in that poſture. "Theſe ſigns, however, are 
not always certain, being alſo familiar to ſome 
ES horſes which are turbulent and full of fire; 
| : and to others theſe motions and bad atti- 
: | tudes are natural; beſides, they may proceed 
from laſſitude, which will even cauſe ſome 
$ horſes to hold one of the fore-legs up, it 
being nothing uncommon for theſe animals 


Wy their hind legs on the toe, and hold one of 
dhe fore- legs up, it is an infallible mark that 


Theſe are the principal ſigns by which the 


| deformities and defects of a horſe may be 
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prolixity; nor ſhould I have given ſo mi- 


nute a detail, had it not related to an ani- 
mal, which it is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to be acquainted with, it being very 
rare to meet with A horſe without ſome ill 
qualities, and as difficult not. to be impoſed 
upon with regard to their defects. The choice 
of theſe animals requires the greateſt atten- 
tion, and they have , accordingly been moſt 
ſtrictly examined. For I do not think there is 
any other animal in nature on which there 
have been ſa many obſervations made, 
All I have advanced concerning the diffe- 
rent parts of his body, is only to indicate, 
from their external appearance, what may be 
expected from them when in motion. It is in 
this ſtate that the horſe exerts all his ſtrength 
for our advantagez that he obeys us with 
equal docility and ſteadineſs; that he ſerves us 
with equal ſubtility of inſtinct and courage. 
Then indeed it is that the moſt certain judg- 
ment can be formed of him, as he is then ex- 
erciſing his good or bad qualities. 
A mixture of horſes of different breeds 


produces, i in our ſtuds, colts which may all be 
{aid to differ in ſize, proportion, temper, in- 


: ſtinet, Sc. Amidft this great variety it is 
1 
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i- chat horſes are choſen for that purpoſe to 


— N which they ſeem beſt adapted. Thus very 
different horſes are uſed for travelling, war, 


Ty the harneſs, the pack-ſaddle, &c. Travelling 
il * faddle horſes ſhould be in the prime of their 
ed I E age, and of a good ſize, to ſupport themſelves 
| 1 under the ſatigues to which they are deſtined. 
They ſhould be ſure-footed, their feet well 
made, their hoofs firm, their mouths ſenſi- 
ble, and their motions eaſy; not too fiery, but 


| x quiet without ſluggiſhneſs. The fearful, and 


be rejected. Theſe conditions are requiſite in 


© it is ſufficient if he be ſtrong and able to carry 


D them. 


ps WW ortes, ſtrong, and ſure-footed, and fo eaſy 
reels in their gallop that the reins are hardly felt. 
a. The greateſt danger 1 in them is their going re- 
— ſtive of wanton; but the ſoftneſs of their 
it 


Youth, and the elegance of their ſhape, are of 
Ino conſequence. 


thoſe which are too nice in their food, ſhould 


Ja ſaddle-horſe for riding, but ſome of them 
ey be diſpenſed with in a pack-horſe; 


Inis load. The mouths of theſe horſes ſhould 
© be as hard as the hand is rough that _ 5 


| Stone-horſes are reckoned moſt proper for 5 


F W's poſt, as they are the moſt able to en- 
ure fuch fatigues. They muſt be ſhort punch 


aud 


as Aa — i ai, 
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2 ſhaped, vigorous, alert and lively ; their mouths 
cannot be too good, nor their motions too eaſy, 

55 Their trot and gallop muſt be ſhort and briſk, 
their thighs and backs good, Sc. The horks 
uſed by officers ſhould be good-natured, gen- 
tle, dextrous, courageous and active; the fear. 
ful, or ſuch as are too delicate, or too fiery, 
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troop-horſes, it is ſufficient that they arc 
ſtrong, hardy, and good trotters ; that they 


; fine exterior ; and accordingly the qualitic 
which chiefly recommend them, are the beau 
of their ſhape, coat, and mane: though it i 
equally neceſſary that they ſhould be proud and 
ſpirited, their mouth good and frothing, and 
that they are continually champing the bit 


: of a middle ſize, rather ſmall than large, the 
| paces of the former being leſs fatiguing than Wi 
1 the latter. He muſt be quiet, and do hs 
Pages very well. No remarkable vigour is re- 


All the horſes trained up for war ſhould be well | 


are not fit for this ſervice. With regard to 


have a good ſhare of foot, and a firm mouth, 
In ftate-horſes nothing is attended to but 


Such as have a proud carriage, have a fine effet 
in this kind of Pomp Where eee are 
ſufficient. 2 

A horſe for taking the air is generally choſen T 


* 
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vell Wo but a ſure foot and good mouth are 


hs eſſential qualities. 

ay, 2 Hunters ſhould be fleet, active, vigorous, 

riſk, | and long-winded, with a good mouth, though | 
zi 00 quick a ſenſation would prove incon- 
— ö : venient on account of the branches of trees, 

fear. rhich ſometimes check the bridle, They muſt 
iery, i 100 be cool; for if carried away by the noiſe : 


yf the horn and the dogs, it might prove dan- 
3 ; Þcrous to the rider. The horſes for the whip- 
pers-in may be more clumſey and leſs valua= 
$i but they muſt alſo be ſwift and vigorous. 


el 


| Eined up to the ſport, and not terrified at the 
i ring of a gun. They are generally of the 


eauly 
1 ſize, for the more eaſily mounting 


1 it i 


id ant i hem. They muſt be quiet, without any kind 5 
„ and * vice. If they walk well, it is ſufficient. 
8 vir | Coach-horſes ſhould have a good trot, low FR 


| 1 ſtrait backs, and an erect head; a 
Food mouth, their legs nervous, and their feet 
For poſt chaiſes, the ſhaft horſe muſt be 
f 2 good fize, well ſet and long; trot faſt and 


 effed 
es ale 


choſen 
e, the 


g than Ha; the other, on which the driver rides, 
do hy hay be more Bender, but his gallop ort and 
16 18 e-: 4 „ . | 
quired; WY 


For 


| Horſes for ſetting and ſhooting muſt be - 


tillage and draught, Had we therefore oi) 
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For carts, the plough, &c. ſone-horſes of a 
common breed, and ſtrongly made, are gene. 
rally uſed. As they draw with a collar, ther 
is a neceſſity for their being well ſet, — 
cheſt large, and their ſhoulders thick. 
Horſes for eartying burthens ſhould be wel 
ſet, with large ribs and firm backs ; but th 
| driver's horſe ſhould be leſs elumſey, lights 
and more ſwift, as he often trots. t 
Such are the principal uſes of horſes, ala 
che principal qualities required in their a 
| ſpective ſervices. Thoſe of a common bre 
are not leſs neceſſary than the moſt beautiſiſ 
ot thoſe remarkable for theit ſwiftneſs, the h 
ter not being able to undergo the labour df h 


| ſuch horſes as are coarſe and clumſey, the fu 
vices they do us in the neceſſary affairs of liv 
render them proper objects of our care Mil 
attention. If in other reſpects we deſpiſe then J 
it is only from comparing them with hong 
foaled in a different climate, and endued will 

more ſhining qualities; but ſuch as are of: 7 
oppoſite and incompatible with thoſe which Wl 


more uſeful. A naturaliſt is ſuperior to all thi 

particular views, and conſiders all horſes coll 
tively as individuals belonging to the ſame ſpe F 
cies. All breeds coming. from different 4 1 


'n ates muſt be conſidered as varieties; the dif- 


of! 

ne. ¶ krences obſerved in them not being conſtant 

there g any country ; - -and the migration of theſe 
thei (ie features, and their mixture in the coition, 
ange and combine them almoſt ad infinitum. 

e welt the natural parts eſſential to the ſpecies 

it tu nnot be altered by any of theſe variations. 

1ohietM 1 horſes reſemble each other in every conſti- 
Nent part relative to the ſpecies. Conſe- 

s, ag end whatever be their breed, they are 

eir rWehually proper ſubjects of our obſervations re- 

| bra 1 ti ive to the ſpecies of horſes. - 

autiil The horſe repreſented on the plate, was 

the l , Iwn from a fine hunter i in the king's ſable, ” 

Our d It & ſpots of a brown bay. The painting Was 5 

3 pu : ae by M. Oudry, painter in ordinary to 2 

the {i 


ey, and e under his ee. 
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THE 


= 0 Fo U 18 animal, even when examine 


i ROS 


and he whole ſkeleton, ſeem to warrant thi 
two animals may be attributed to. ſome influ- 


remote times; and to the fortuitous ſucceſſion 
of ſeveral generations of ſmall wild hors, 
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with attention, and very circumſtan- 

tially, appears to be no more than: 

degenerated | horſe; the perfect fimilitud 
in the brain, the lungs, the ſtomach, the 
Inteſtinal tube, the heart, the liver, and 
the other viſcera, together with the great 


reſemblance of the body, the legs, the feet 
opinion. The light differences between theſ 


_ ence of the climate, and the food, in ver 


half degeneratd ; and which may have inſen- 
ee > by 


o THE —AA  - 


or rather a ſucceſſion of like individuals, all 
marked with the ſame disfiguring particulars, 
and ſo different from horſes, as to be conſi- 


n near the end: and that there are wild horſes, 6 
ut Rand even ſome that are tame, with the black 
the ug on the back; and other marks which ſtill 
and Whew ſome affinity with aſſes both wild and 
reit tame. On the other hand, if the differences 
ect, Jof alien temper, manners, and the re- 
this E (lt of thoſe differences; in a word, of the 
hel organization of theſe two animals; and eſpe- 
flu · Wi cially the impoſlibility of mixing them ſo as to 
vel produce a common ſpecies, or even a renew- 
= able intermediate ſpecies, be conſidered; there 
res 


cies of theſe animals is . ancient; ; and 
that 


ſibly degenerated ſtill further, till they became 


degraded as far as poſſible: thus at length a new 
ſpecies was produced in a ſettled uniformity, 


Wired as another ſpecies. What appears to 
countenance this conjecture is, that horſes vary 
much more in the colour of their coats than 
lalſes; conſequently have longer been rendered 
aomeſtic; all domeſtic animals varying much 
more in their coats than the wild ſpecies: that 
moſt t of the wild horſes mentioned by travel- 
Ws are under-fized, and like aſſes have a grey 
(coat and bare tail, covered with briſtly hairs 


ſeems ſtill more reaſon to believe that each ſpe- 
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that the eſſential difference was originally te 
fame as at preſent. Becauſe the aſs differ 
materially from the horſe in the ſmallneſs ff 
its ſize, the bigneſs of its head, its long eat 


hard ſkin, bare tail, the ſhape of its rump! 


and likewiſe in the dimenſions of the neigh, ¶ ot 
bouring parts, the voice, appetite, manner or 
drinking, &c. Are then the horſe and I be 
aſs originated from the ſame ſtock ? Are the an 
as Nomenclators *, of the ſame genus? ne 
are they not, and have they not ever bea is, 
different animals? This queſtion, of wid bu 
the extent, difficulty, and conſequences mt | gie 
ceeaſily perceived by naturaliſts, and which mi vs 
properly be diſcuſſed in this article, has a neam th: 
connection with the production of beings tu of 
any other: and, in order to illuſtrate it, be 
ture muſt be conſidered in a new point of vier pr. 
If amidſt the immenſe variety of all the an ſu 
mate beings which people the univerſe, ſom i att 
animal, or even the body of man, be ſelectei pl 
to ſerve as the baſis of our knowledge, ani ta! 
with which all the other organized beings ar of 
to be compared; it will be found that though le: 
al theſe beng exiſt ain cd and all va ha 
——:: YOON wii 
5 le 
= | Equu cauda undique ſtoſa, the horſe ; equi caul re 


extremo ſetoſa, the aſs 


by differences infinitely graduated, yet at the 


bi other external appearances. For, beſides the 
organs of digeſtion, circulation and generation 
tu belonging to all animals, and without which the 


E Bl cious reſemblance, which neceſſarily reminds 
mi us of an original model, after which every 
a thing ſeems to have been conceived. The body | 
tha of a hork, for inſtance, which, at firſt light, 
n+ {eeras ſo different from that of a man, when 
ie, properly compared part by part, inſtead 8 
a. ſurprizing us by the difference, fills us with 
(ome aſtoniſhment at the fingular and almoſt com- 


legs and arms, lengthen thoſe of the feet and 


Jaws, ſhorten the frontal bone; and, laſtly, 
lengthen the ſpine : this ſkeleton, inſtead of 
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| fame time there exiſts a primitive and general : 
| deſign or model that may be very plainly | 
| traced, and of which the degradations are 
much ſlower than thoſe of ſhape, figure, and 


animal muſt ceaſe to be an animal, as it could 
neither ſubſiſt nor propagate its ſpecies; there ED 
is, even in the parts which principally contri- 

pute to the variety of exterior forms, a prodi- 


plete reſemblance we find between them. For, 
take the ſkeleton of a man, incline the bones 
of the pelvis, ſhorten the bones of the thighs, 


| hands, connect the phalanges, extend the 


repreſenting any longer the remains of a man, 
will 


the ribs and teeth are increaſed at the fams 


our fingers, there is the ſame horſe-ſhoe-ſhaped 
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will be the ſkeleton of a horſe. It may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed, that by lengthening the ſpine 
and the jaws, the number of the vertebrz 


time ; and it is only in the number of the 
bones, which may be conſidered as neceſſary 
and the lengthening, ſhortening, or junction 
of the others, that the ſkeleton of the boch 
of this animal differs from that of the hu. 
man body. In the foregoing deſcription of the 
horſe, theſe facts are ſufficiently eftabliſhed: i 
but to carry theſe reſemblances ſtill farther, l« n 

us ſeparately conſider ſome parts eſſential to the | 
figure; the ribs, for inſtance, which will be 
found in man, in all the quadrupeds, in bird, 

| fiſhes, and even the veſtiges of them may he 
traced to the very tortoiſe, where a delineation 
of them plainly appears in the ſutures, under 
its ſhell. Let it be conſidered, as M. D Au- 
benton has obſerved, that the foot of a hort, 
though in appearance ſo different from the 
hand of a man, is yet compoſed of fimular 
bones; and that at the extremity of each of 


little bone, which terminates the foot of that 
: animal : let it then be decided whether this 
latent reſemblance be not more aſtoniſhing 


| than the viſible differences ; whether this con- 
ſtaut 
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| tant conformity and continuing model, fol- 
lowed from man to quadrupeds ; from qua- 
| drupeds to the cetaceous ſpecies ; from them 
to birds; from birds to reptiles; from reptiles 
Ito fiſh, Sc. in which are always found the 
eſſential parts, as the heart, the inteſtines, the 
ſpine, the ſenſes, Sc. do not ſeem to indicate 
chat the ſupreme Being, at the creation of ani- 
mals, intended to make uſe only of one model; 
varying it, at the ſame time, in every poflible ; 
manner, that man might equally admire the 
Pnagnificence of the execution, and the im- 
Plicity of the plan. 
In this point of view, not only the aſs and 
the horſe, but even man, the monkey, the 
quadruped, and all animals, may be conſidered. 
2 making only one and the ſame family or ge- 
But muſt we then conclude that in this 
0 and numerous family, which the Almighty 


ther ſmaller families ſchemed by nature, and 
roduced by time? Some compoſed only of 
Wo individuals, as the horſe and the aſs; 
others of ſeveral, as that of the weazel, the 
arten, the ferret, the pole-cat, &c. And | 
Ifo that in the vegetable kingdom there are 
amilies of ten, twenty, thirty plants or more. 
did theſe families really exiſt, they could not 
lave been tormed but by the mixture, ſucceſ- 
„ Sn : 


lone has called into exiſtence, there are ſtill 
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ſive variation and degeneracy of the original 
ſpecies. And if it be once admitted, that therg 
are families among the plants and animals, that 
the aſs and the horſe are of the ſame family, 
differing from each other only as having de- 
: generated; it may likewiſe be ſaid, that the 
monkey i is of the ſame family with man, that 
it is a man degenerated; that the man and the 
ape too had one common origin, like the 


5 horſe and the aſs; ; that each family, both 


1 


tl 
among animals and vegetables, had but or 
ſingle ſtock ; ; and that even all animals ow: 


their origin to one ſingle created being; a 
that their variations were produced during 1 
long ſeries of time, by the improvement a 
degeneracy of its kind. Naturaliſts, who ſ 
haſtily eſtabliſh genuſſes in the animal ant 
vegetable kingdoms, ſeem not to Have bee 
ſufficiently aware of the whole extent of the 
conſequences, which would reduce the imm: 
diate product of creation to a ſmall num: 
ber of individuals: for if it were once prove 
that the eſtabliſhment of theſe families wi 
right; were it granted that in the animals, an 
even in the vegetables, there was, I will 10 
 fay ſeveral ſpecies, but one only, which hi 
been produced by the degeneracy of anotht 
ſpecies: were it true, that the aſs was no mo! 


_ 
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| than a horſe degenerated, there would no long-- 
er be any limits to the power of nature: and 
it might be ſuppoſed, in proceſs of time, to 
have been able to have produced all organized : 
© beings from one ſingle original. 
| But no; it is certain from revelation, that : 
all animals have equally ſhared in the favour 
of creation; that the two firſt of each and of 
every ſpecies, came completely formed from 

the hands of the Creator: and it is natural to 
believe, that they then nearly reſembled their 
preſent deſcendants. Beſides, ſince obſerva- 
tions have been made on nature, from the 
Itime of Aristotle to the preſent, no new ſpe- 

cies have appeared. Notwithſtanding the rapid 
motion which hurries along, colle&s or diſ- 

perſes the parts of matter: notwithſtanding the 
nfinite number of combinations that muſt 
ave occurred during theſe twenty centuries : 

5 otwithſtanding the caſual or compulſive co- 

pulations of animals of diſtant or neighbouring 


rope pecies; the reſult of which has always been 
es VoWcfeQive and barren individuals, incapable of 

1s, a0 becoming the parents of new. generations, 1 8 
ill ere there a reſemblance, both external and 
ch bu ternal, between ſome animals, ſtill greater | 


han that between the horſe and the aſs, it 
yould no more Warrant us to confound theſe 
VVV 
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animals in the ſame ſpecies, than to attribute 
to them one common orignal. For had they 
proceeded from the ſame ſtock, were they in 
reality of the ſame ſpecies, they might he 
again allied: they might be coupled together, 
and thus what time had done, might in ting 
be undone. Let it be farther conſidered, that 
though the progreſs of nature be by grads 
tions and changes often imperceptible, ye 
the intervals between theſe gradations or change 
are ſo far from being all equal, that the mon 
noble the ſpecies, the leſs numerous they ar; 
and the intervals of the changes that ſepant 
them the larger : that the ſmaller ſpecies, a 
the contrary, are very numerous; and, at th 
fame time, at a leſs diſtance from one another 
And thus we are induced to confound then 
together in one and the fame family, that th 
multitude and minute differences which bur 
then the memory may not perplex us, and pu 
us to greater trouble: but let us not forge 
that theſe families are our own work, formt 
only for the eaſe of our own minds ; that! 
we cannot comprehend the real ſeries of l 
beings, it is our fault, and not that of uf 
ture, which diſowns theſe ſuppoſititious fan 
lies; 3 _y in n mw ara 0 


. An individual i is a Being apart, inſulated or 
e7 | dctached, and which has nothing in common 
in ; with other Beings, but that it either reſem- 


de bles them, or differs from them; all fimilar 
her \ q individuals exiſting on the ſurface of the earth 
ime | are conſidered as compoſing the ſpecies of ſuch 
that individuals; ; yet it is neither the number nor 
add. : collection of ſimilar individuals that make the 
1 Þ ſpecies. This is conſtituted by the regular 
nal © ſucceſſion. and uninterrupted renewal of theſe 
nor individuals. For a Being that ſhould continue 
are; I for ever, would no more conſtitute a ſpecies, 
ant | than a million of ſimilar Bein gs alſo of per- 
8, 0 petual exiſtence, Thus ſpecies is an abſtract 
at H and general name for a thing which exiſts only 2 
oth. Ney conſidering nature in a ſucceſſion of time, 
then and the conſtant deſtruction, and equally con- 
1at ti: fant renewal of Beings : it is by comparing 
the preſent productions of nature with thoſe | 


paſt ages, that we have acquired an adequate 


ich are often independent of the former. For 
chere is a nearer reſemblance between the aſs 


5 L 3 grey- 
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Wof former times, and the individuals now ex- . 
iſting, with thoſe individuals which exiſted in 


idea of what is called ſpecies; and the compari» 


Won of the number, or ſimilitude of individuals, 
furniſhes nothing more than acceſſory ideas, 


and the horſe, than between the ſpaniel and 
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of the ſpecies, that the intervals of the grads- 
tions of nature are moſt ſenſible and moſt di- 
ſtinct. Theſe intervals between the ſpecies 
may even be ſaid to be, of all others, the moſt 
equal, and the leaſt ſubject to variation; be. 
cauſe a line of ſeparation may always be drawn 
between two ſpecies ; that is, between two 
ſucceſſions of individuals, as producing them- 
| ſelves, and incapable of mixture; as in one 
ſingle ſpecies, two ſucceſſions of individuals 
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greyhound ; yet the ſpaniel and greyhound are 
but one ſpecies, as they produce together in- 
dividuals capable of producing others: whereas 
the horſe and the aſs are of different ſpecies, 
| becauſe they produce together only ſuch ind. 
viduals as are defective and barren. 


may be united. This is the moſt fixed point 
known in natural hiſtory ; all other ſimilitudes 
and all other differences, which we might diſco- 
: yer. by comparing Beings, would be neither 0 | 
_ conſtant, ſo real, nor ſo certain. According 
theſe intervals will be the only lines of ſepars 
tion found in our work. We ſhall divide be- 
ings no otherwiſe than they are in reality; each 


It is therefore i in the characteriſtic diverſity 


reproducing themſelves by an intermixtur, 


ſpecies, each ſucceſſion of individuals which 
rape each other, and cannot mix, ſhall be 
conſidered 
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| confidered , and ſeparately treated. 

And with regard to families, genuſes, orders, 
and claſſes, we ſhall make no other diſtinc- 
tions than thoſe which have been made by na- 
Sw. 
The ticks being then andy: a conſtant we 


y ceſſion of ſimilar individuals reproducing each 
da- WE other, it is plain that this denomination ſhould 

I be limited to animals and vegetables; and 
cies WE that Nomenclators, in extendin git to denote the 
a0 : different ſorts of minerals, have miſapplied 
be- 


the word, or miſtaken the idea conveyed by 
it; that iron is not to be accounted one ſpe- 
| 1 cies, and lead another, but two different me- 
tals; and in our diſcourſe on minerals it will 
3 be ſeen, that the lines of ſeparation which 
we ſhall uſe in the diviſion of mineral ſub- 
W ſtances, are very different from thoſe uſed by 
E us for animals and vegetables. | 
SE But to return to the degeneration of beings, 

and particularly to that of animals, let us 


er {0 more cloſely obſerve and inveſtigate the ope- 
ing hs | rations of nature, in forming the varieties 
par which it preſents to our view; and the hu- 


man ſpecies being beſt known to us, let us ſee 
how far theſe marks of variation extend. 
Men differ from white to black, from com- 
pound to fimple by the height of flature, 
2 nee, actrvity, frrength, &c. and from the 
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greateſt to the leaſt by the intellect. But ay 
this laſt quality is foreign to matter, it does 
not come under conſideration here. The 
others are the ordinary variations of nature, 


proceeding from the influence of climate and 


food: yet amidſt all theſe differences of co- 


lour, and dimenſions, the Negro and the white 


man, the Laplander and the Patagonian, the 
giant and the dwarf, can together produce 
individuals capable of reproducing them. 
: ſelves : : and conſequently theſe men, ſo diffe- 
rent in appearance, are all of one and the 


ſame ſpecies ; this conſtant reproduction be. 


ing what conſtitutes the ſpecies. After the 
general variations, there are others more parti- 
cular, and which are alſo perpetuated; as the 
enormous legs of thoſe men called the progeny 
of St. Thomas, in the iſle of Colin. The red 
eyes and white hair of the countries of Do- 
rien and Chagre; the fix fingers and toes of cer- 
tain families, @c,* Theſe ſingular varieties are 
accidental defects or exceſſes, which firſt hap- 
pening to ſome individuals, have, like the 
other hereditary diſtempers and defects, been 
: propagated through ſycceflive generations 


See this curious obſervation in M. Aae 8 let- 


| ters, where are alſo very elevated philoſophical ſpeculatis 
"one on generation and other ſubjects, 


But 


| But theſe 3 Wach 8 are 
to be conſidered only as individual varieties, 


ad thoſe thick-legged or ſix- fingered men may 
o- | copulate with the common race, and produce 
ite individuals, which reproduce others reſem- 
the bling themſelves. The fame thing may be 


E theſe are the utmoſt limits of its varieties in 


:eny 
10 ame ſpecies: and thaugh this ſpecies may be 
7: probably more numerous, and abundant in in- 


1 dividuals, and at the ſame time the moſt un- 
Neertain and irregular in all its actions; it is 


the poſition, nouriſhment, climate, and ſo many 


Beings fo different from others, as is ſufficient 


-ulatis ſcended from the ſame original. 


| which do not ſeparate theſe individuals from 
their ſpecies; for the extraordinary progeny of 


aid of all other deformities and irregularities 
1 | communicated by parents to their children. 
q Thus far the errors of nature often extend; but 


man; and if there be individuals which dege- 
nerate ſtill farther, thoſe individuals, as they 
3 reproduce nothing, cannot alter or deſtroy ei- 
ther the unity, or the conſtancy of the ſpe- 
3 cies. Thus there is in man but one and the 


not found that this prodigious diverſity of diſ- 
Wother 5 combinations, has produced 


5 to form new ſpecies; and at the ſame time ſo 
's let ſimilar to us, as to prove, that all have de- 


If 
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pagate their ſpecies together ; or even if their 


effect a mule, there would then plainly be two 
diſtin& ſpecies : the Negro would be to the 
man what the aſs is to the horſe; or rather, 
if the White were male, the Negro, inſtead of 
being one. of the human ſpecies, would be, 
like the monkey, a different animal ; and there 
would be ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that the 
White and the Negro had not one common ori- 
gin. But this is a ſuppoſition contradicted by 
experience; and as every race can communi- 
cate and produce together, it is plain that al 


"0 are of the ſame family. 


ſhould not be able to propagate their ſpecies; 


flight oppoſition in their temperaments, 0: 
ſome accidental fault in the genital organs o& 
either of theſe two individuals. Nor is it (ur- 


being unlike either of their progenitors, beat 
no reſemblance to any thing fixed, and conſe- 
_ quently cannot produce any thing reſembling 
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If the Negro and the White could not pros 1 


progeny were barren; if the Mulatto were in 


mene came originally from the lame ſtock, An 
It is nothing ſtrange that two indi 


becauſe nothing more is required than ſome 


prifing that two individuals of different ſpe- 
cies ſhould produce other individuals, which 


themſelves ; 5 becauſe all that 15 requiſite in this 
1 
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production, 1s a certain degree of conformity 


between the form of the body and the geni- 
tal organs of thoſe different animals. But 
what an immenſe, and perhaps infinite num- 
ber of combinations are required, only to found 
a ſuppoſition, that two animals, male and fe- 
male of a certain ſpecies, are not only ſo far 
1 ay eomes as to be no longer of that ſpe- 
cies; that is, no longer able to produce Be- 
4 Þ ings which they once reſembled; but alſo that 
| $ they have both preciſely degenerated to the 
ſame point, and to that very point which was 
1 | neceſſary for their being capable of propa- 
gation. 
of combinations is afterwards neceſſary, that 
the new production of theſe twodegeneratedani- 
mals may exactly obſerve the ſame laws which 

© regulate the production of perfect animals; 
for a degenerate animal is itſelf a vitiated pro- 
auction : and how ſhould a vitiated origin, a 
depravation, a negation, become the ſtock of 
W a family, and not only produce a ſucceſſion 
of conſtant beings, but even produce them in 
W the ſame manner, and according to the ſame 
I laws obſerved in the reproduction of animals 
b of a pure origin? ; 


And what a prodigious immenſity 


Thus if it cannot be demonſtrably proved, | 


that the kreten of a ſpecies by degenera- 


tion 
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tion is a thing impoſſible to nature; the num. 
ber of oppoſite probabilities is ſo immenſe, 
that it can ſcarcely be doubted with the 
leaſt appearance of reaſon : for if ſome ſpe. 
cies have been produced by the degeneration 
of the other; if the ſpecies of the aſs came 
originally from the ſpecies of the horſe, it muſt 
have been done ſucceſſively, and by grada- 
tion: between the horſe and the aſs there 
would have been a great number of interme. 
diate animals, the firſt of which would har 
deviated almoſt inſenſibly from the nature of 
the horſe, and the laſt gradually aſſimilated 
the form and conſtitution of the aſs. And 
why ſhould we not at preſent ſee the repre: 
ſentatives, the deſcendants of theſe interme- 
_ diate ſpecies ? Why are the two extremes only 
T remaining! 5 
The aſs therefore: is an 1 ad not 2 - Linh 
degenerated ; a horſe with a bare tail. Heis 
neither an alien, a mongrel, nor a baſtard; 
but like all other animals has his family, his 
ſpecies, and his rank. His blood i 18 pure, and 
if his family be leſs illuſtrious, it is at leaſt 
as genuine and as ancient as that of the horſe. 
5 Why then ſhould this creature, fo mild, ſo 
patient, ſo ſober, and fo uſeful, be fo much 
| deſpiſed? Do men, even in animals, contemn 
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1 thoſe that ſerve them too well and too cheaply? 
The horſe is trained up, great care is taken of 
him, he is inſtructed and exerciſed ; while the 
poor aſs is left to the brutality of the meaneſt 
8 ſervant, and the wantonneſs of children; that 
l ſo far from improving, he muſt be a loſer by 
his education: and indeed, had he not a large 
fund of good qualities, the manner in which 
be is treated is ſufficient to exhauſt them. He 
is the ſport, the butt, the drudge of clowns ; ; 
who, without the leaſt thought or concern, 
drive him along with a cudgel, ſtriking, over- 
loading, and tiring him. It is not remembered, 
that, if there were no horſes, the aſs would 
be conſidered, both with regard to himſelf and 
us, as the moſt uſeful, moſt beautiful, and 
| moſt diſtinguiſhed, of animals. Inſtead of 
being the firſt, he is now the ſecond; and 
from this accident alone he ſeems to be held ; 
| It is the compariſon that 


degrades him: he is conſidered not in himſelf, 


but relatively to the horſe. We forget that he is 
an aſs; that he has all the qualities of his na- 
ture, all the gifts annexed to his ſpecies ; and 
think only on the figure and qualities of 
the horſe which are wanting in him, and which 


it would be i POPE | for him to have. 


By 
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By his natural temper he is as humble, 20 
patient, and as quiet as the horſe is proud, 
fiery, and impetuous ; he bears with firmneſ;, 
and perhaps with courage, blows and cha- 
ſtiſements. He is ſober, both with regard to 
the quantity and quality of his food, content- 
ing himſelf with the moſt harſh and diſagree. 


able herbs, which the horſe and other animals 


will not touch. In water he is very nice, 
drinking only of that which is perfectly clea, 
and at brooks with which he is acquainted, 
He is equally temperate in his drinking as in 

| his eating, and does not plunge his noſe into 
the water, from a fear, it is ſaid, of the ſh. WW. 
dow of his ears.“ As he is not thought worth 
currying, he often rolls himſelf on the grab, 
on thiſtles or fern; and, without minding his 
load, he lies down to roll as often as he his 
an opportunity, tacitly reproaching his maſker 
with the little care taken of him : for in- 
ſtead of weltering like the horſe in mud and 
water, he is even careful of wetting his feet, 
and turns aſide to avoid any dirt. Accordingly 
his legs are drier, and more cleanly than thoſe 


7 of the horſe. He is ſuſceptible of education; 


N and ſome have been trained in ſuch a manner, 
as to be ſhewn for a curioſity, > 


* See Aldrovand de quadruped, Solidip, tid. L. p. 359. 
0 In 


% oY” 
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In his 3 youth he is ſprightly, and not 


| coil of beauty, agility, and good humour. 
| But, either through age or ill treatment, 


he ſoon loſes theſe good qualities, and becomes 


| ſluggiſh, untractable and obſtinate; eager only 


for pleaſure, or rather ſo mad after it, that 


nothing can with-hold him; nay, ſome have 
been known ſo violent, as to die within a few 
minutes aſter copulation: and as his love is 


Ja kind of frenzy, ſo he has alſo the ſtrongeſt 
affection for his iſſue. Pliny aſſures us, that 
if the dam be ſeparated from her foal, fire 
itſelf cannot deter her from attempting to re- 
gain it. 
l though uſually more than he deſerves: he 


PF 


ſmells him at a great diſtance, and diſtinguiſhes 


The aſs is alſo fond of his maſter, 5 


him from every other man: he alſo knows 


þ again the places where he has been uſed to 


live, and the roads which he has travelled. 


| Beſides the goodneſs of his eyes, his ſmell is 
ſurprizing, eſpecially with regard to the efflu- 
va of the ſhe aſs: he is very quick of hear- 


ing, which has contributed to his having 


been ranked among the timid animals, who 
are all faid to have long ears, and to be very 
5 quick of hearing. When overloaded, he hangs 


down his head, and drops his ears; when too 


much vexed, he opens che mouth and draws 


back 


with a ſtone, or piece of wood, he will lie in 
that poſture without ſhaking himſelf, or mak- 
ing any motion to get up. Like the horſe he 
Walks, trots and gallops ; but all his motion 


with ſome ſwiftneſs, he ſoon gives over; and 
Whatever pace he takes, if hurried, he is im- 
mediately jaded. The horſe neighs, and the 
aſs brays; Which is done by a very long ant 
very diſagrecable and diſcordant cry, through 
alternate diſſonances, from the grave to the 
acute, and from the acute to the grave. He 
hardly ever makes this noiſe but when ſtimulated 
by luſt or hunger. The voice of the ſhe aſs i 
more clear aid ſhrill. After caſtration the 
braying of an aſs is much weaker; and though 
he ſeems to make the ſame efforts, and has 
the ſame motions with the throat, his cry cod 
not extend to any great diſtance. 


ſubject to vermin. He is never troubled with 


i wa © aces owing to His hard dry ſkin; 
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back his lips in a very diſagreeable manner, 
which gives him a ſneering and deriſory aſpeq 

On his eyes being covered he ſtands motion- 


leſs; and when lying on his ſide, if his head 
Is placed i in ſuch a manner that one eye reſt 


— \ of 


on the. ground, and the other eye be covered 


are ſhort, and much ſlower. If at firſt he run) 


Among all hairy animals, the afs is the leaf 


which 
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| which is indeed harder than that of moſt other 
| quadrupeds; and this alſo renders him leſs ſen- 


| ible than the horſe, to the "EY and the ſting- 


Jing of flies. 


At the end of two years amd an half be 
ſheds his foal-teeth, and next the other inci- 
Wſores, which drop out, and are renewed in 
che ſame order as thoſe of the horſe. The 
ge of the aſs is alſo known by the teeth; and 
Wthe third of the inciſores, on each fide, are le- 
Woted as in the horſe. An aſs is capable of 
q penerating ſo early as at the age of two years. 


The female is even ſooner ripe than the male, 


(pod full as laſcivious ; and for this reaſon ſhe 

hs a bad breeder, ejecting again the ſeminal fluid 
Whe had juſt received in coition, unleſs the 
Wenſation of pleaſure be immediately removed 
Wy loading her with blows, the only method 
f preventing the conſequence of her amorous 
Wonvulſions. This is a precaution, without 
Which ſhe would very ſeldom retain. The moſt 
Wival time of her heat is the month of May 
Ind June. After pregnancy, her heat is ſoon 
er, and in the tenth month the milk ap- 
Pears in her teats. In the twelfth month ſhe 
Woals; and often in the fluid of the aminos 
re found ſolid lumps, like the hypomenes of 


Whe Took: bovey 927 after parturitian the heat 
M returns, 


ot on, EO Rem. — 
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returns, and the ſhe als is again fit to receive 
the male; fo that ſhe may, as it were, be con- 
tinually kept engendering and nouriſhing her 
young. There is hardly any inſtance of her 
having two foals at a time. At the end of 
five or fix months the foal may be weaned; 
and, if the dam be pregnant, it is even ne. | 

ceſſary that the fetus may have proper nou- 

riſhment. A ſtallion aſs ſhould be choſen 

among the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of his ſpeci 

He muſt be at leaſt three years old, and nd 

exceed ten. His legs long; his body full 

his head erect and airy ; a lively eye, large no- 

ſtrils, the neck longiſh, the breaſt broad, the 

back fleſhy, the ribs broad, the rump flat, th: 

tail ſhort, and the pile gloſly, ſoft, and of a dat 

3 grey. The aſs which like the horſe, is thre: 
vr four years growing up, lives allo, like that 
animal, twenty-five, or thirty years : but the 

| females are generally ſaid to be longer lived 
than the males: a conſequence, perhaps, ov- 
Ing to their being a little more tenderly uſed 
as often pregnant; whereas the males ar 
worked, and beaten without intermiſſion 
They fleep leſs than horſes; and if ever the 
= lie down to fleep, it is when they are quit 
MI : ſpent with labour. The ſtallion afs alſo lat 


longer than the ſtallion horſe ; ; his eagernel 
| £0 ſeems 
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ſeems to increaſe with his age; and in gene- 


ral the health of this animal is much more 
ſteady and confirmed than that of the horſe. 


| He is far more hardy, and ſubject to a much 

leſs number of diſtempers. Even the ancients 
mention few, except the glanders; ; and this, 
as we have already obſerved, .is'very rare. 


Among the aſſes, as among the horſes, are 


| different breeds; but leſs known, from the 
different attention beſtowed on the two ani- 
mals; but it can ſcarcely be doubted that they 
all came originally from hot climates. Ari- 
Lorle * affirms, that in his time there were no 
aſſes in Scythia, nor in the other northern coun- 
tries contiguous to Scythia, nor even in Gaul. 
We where, he ſays, the climate is ſomething cold: 
| and adds, that a cold climate either diſables 
| them from propagating their ſpecies, or cauſes | 
| them to degenerate; and that, from the latter 
W cauſe, thoſe found in Ihyrium, Thrace, and 


Epirus are ſmall and weak : they are however 


ſtill the fame in France, 595 long ſince 


naturalized; and the cold of the climate is very 


much diminiſhed during the laſt two thouſand 
ears, by cutting down great numbers of fo- 
_ reſts and draining many marſhes. But what 
ppears ſtill more certain is, that i in Sweden and 


dee Ariſtot de generat. animal, lib. U. 5 i 5 
M 2 other 
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other northern countries, they are but re- 
cently known.* They ſeem originally to have 
come from Arabia, and thence to have paſſed 
into Eg yt, from Egypt into Greece, from 
Greece into Italy, from Italy into France; and 
afterwards into Germany, England, and laſt 
into Sweden, &c. For in reality, the colder the 

_ climates, the weaker and ſmaller the aſſes are. 
This migration does not want for proof 
among the accounts of travellers, Chardin+ 
ſays, that there are two kinds of aſſes in Pe 
a; the native aſſes, which are ſlow and heay, 
and uſed only for carrying burthens; and! 
breed of Arabian aſſes, which are very Prett 

| beaſts, and the fineſt of this ſpecies in the 
world. They have a ſmooth coat, carry thei 
| head well, are lender legged, lift up their fee 
| briſkly, and walk well: theſe are only uſd 
for riding. The ſaddles put on them are like 
round pack-ſaddles, and flat above; the bi- 
dle, ſtirrups, and other furniture, are of cloti 
or tapeſtry. The rider fits nearer the rum 
than the neck: ſome of theſe aſſes fell for 
near twenty pounds, and under 2 
piſtoles none of them are to be had. The 
are treated like che horſes; ; but all ut | 


* Gas Flog Faunam Suecicam, 
+ Tom. II. p. 26 and 27. 


4 | taught 


n |: the 


taught them is to amble; and in order to 

tis, they tie the fore and hind-legs of the 
E fame fide together, with cotton lines, at a 
3 greater or leſs diſtance aſunder, in proportion ; 
1 to the ſtep the creature is to make in am- 
bling. Theſe lines are ſuſpended by another fa- 
ſtened to the girth at the place of the ſtirrup: 
a fort of grooms ride them morning and even- 
© ing, and habituate them to this pace. Their 
© noſtrils are ſplit for giving them more wind; 
and they go at ſuch a rate, that there is no 
keeping up with them but on a gallop. = 
= Can the Arabzans, among whom it has been 
po ancient a cuſtom to be remarkably careful of 
the breed of their horſes, be ſuppoſed to have 
taken the ſame. pains with their aſſes? Or does 
not this ſeem rather to prove that the climate 
Z of Arabia is the very beſt for both ? They 
W were thence imported into Barbary * and 
apt, where they are very large and hand- 
ſome, as they are in all the very hot climates, 
as the Indies and Guinea; + where they are 
WT larger, ſtronger, and better than the country 
We horſes. They are greatly honoured at Ma- 
4 dura, ＋ and even particularly reyerenced * 


* See Shaw's trwvels. Book I. p. 308. 
dee Voy. de Guinee de 0a Utrecht, 170 55 
. 239 and 240. 
oc lettres edifiantes, douzieme recueil, p. 96. 


3 by 


2 - 
— br na. et, — 50 
2 3 > 


— by one of the moſt conſiderable and noble In. 
_ tribes, from a perſuaſion that the ſouls of 


aſſes. In fine, in all the ſouthern countries, 


aſſes are found than horſes; wild aſſes are all 
more common than wild horſes. The Latin, 
in imitation of the Greeks, call the wild aß 
Onager, which muſt not, as with ſome natur: 
liſts and many travellers, be confounded with 
the zebra. The onager, or wild aſs, is nt 
ſtriated like the zebra, and its figure far leh 
elegant. Wild aſſes are found in ſome of the 
Iſlands of the Archipelago, and particularly in 


and Numidia. They are grey, and ſo flett, 
that only the Barb horſes can equal them. 4 
the fizht of a man, they ſet up a cry, throy 
out their heels, and ſtop, not betaking then: 
ſelves to flight till he approaches very neat 
them. They are taken in ſnares and toil. 


their fleſh is eaten. In the time of Marmi, 
whom I haye juſt quoted, there were alſo will 
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all the nobility tranſmigrate i into the bodies of 


from Senegal to China, a. greater number of 


Cerigo.* They abound in the deſarts of Ly 


They feed in troops, and alſo drink together; 


25 in the and of Sarnia, but ſmaller than 


* Soo 1 collection, p. 185, PL 
+ See Leo. Afr. de Afr. deſeript. tom, II. p. 5 1 
Tar, de Morag tom, I, p. 5 + 
thoſe 
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Lat of Afvice. And Pietro della Valle ſays, *_ 
| that he ſaw a wild aſs at Baſora, whoſe ſhape 

© not at all differed from that of the tame: the 
Þ colour only was lighter, with a liſt of flaxen 
hair from the head to the tail. He was alſo a 
l great deal more ſprightly and ſwift than the 
common afles. Olearius Þ relates that the 
3 ung of Perfia one day took him up with him 
into a little edifice, in the form of a ſtage, to 
Ea collation of fruits and ſweet-meats. After 
che entertainment, thirty-two wild aſſes were 
4 rought in, on which the king fired a few ſhot, 

and diſcharged ſome arrows; afterwards he 
permitted the ambaſſadors and other lords to 
ſchoot; that it was no ſmall diverſion to ſee 


ja * 8 DT 
, heſe aſſes, ſome of them pierced with more 


Ethan fix arrows, with which they wounded 
L bthers by mingling with them; ſo that they 
_ ched one another with the greateſt fury : 
pnd that when they had been all killed, and 


ls "tf in a row before the king, they were ſent 
11 0 o the court-kitchen at Iſpahan, the Perfians 
1, nes the fleſh of theſe aſſes fo great * 


$ uinty, that it is become a proverb, Sc. 


* Sec Voy. 4 Piatro della Valle, tom. VIIL p. 49. 
78 See Voy. of Adam auen, tom. I. p. 511. 


; 5 5 
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But there is no reaſon to think that theſe 


thirty- two wild aſſes were all taken in the fo- 

reſt; they were, in all probability, bred with 

many others in large parks, for the pleaſure of 

hunting and eating them. Neither aſſes nor 
horſes were found in America, though the 
climate, - eſpecially that of the ſouthern parts, 
agrees with them as well as any other. Thoſe 

carried over thither by the Spaniards, and turned 
looſe in the large iflands, and on the con- 

tinent, have increaſed fo conſiderably, that in 
| ſeveral places wild aſſes are ſeen in troops; and 
are taken in toils, like wild horſes.* 


The aſs and the mare produce the large 


5 mules, while the horſe and the ſhe-aſs pro- 
duce the ſmaller; which in ſeveral reſpech 
differ from the former: but this is not a place 
to treat particularly of the generation of mule, 
We ſhall therefore conclude the hiſtory of the 

aſs with enumerating his qualities, and the 
uſes to which he may be applied. 


Wild aſſes being unknown in theſe climate: 
we cannot pretend to determine, whether thei 
fleſh be really proper for food: but it is cer 


tain that the fleſh of domeſtic aſſes is far from 
1 being ſo. Iti is worſe, tougher, and more dif 


— 


* See Nouv. voy aux iſles del Amerique. roi, 1725 
torn, II. p. 293 e 
N agreeab 
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L.reesbiy infipid than that of horſes. Galen * 1 

| fays, that it is a noxious food, and productive 
of diſtempers. Aſſes milk, on the contrary, 
is a known ſpecific in certain diſeaſes ; and as 1.4 
= was uſed by the Greeks. To have it good. 
the ſhe-aſs muſt be young, ſound, in good. "N 
Wcaſe, one which has lately foaled, and not been 
covered ſince. The foal ſhe ſuckles muſt be 
Weaken from her : ſhe muſt be kept clean, fed 
well with hay, oats, -barley, and falubrious 
1 ſheets, whoſe qualities are adapted to the di- 


i. 
3 
7 


VF 


ſtemper. The milk muſt not be ſuffered to 
row cold, or even expoſed to the air, as it 
P by that means be immediately ſpoiled. 
= The ancients alſo attributed many medici- 
nal virtues to the blood, urine, &c. of an aſs; 
[ * other ſpecific qualities to its brain, heart, 
ver, &c. But experience has overthrown, or 
g wb not confirmed, what my haye delivered 
pn this head. 

As the aſs's ſkin is at once very hard and 
Pery elaſtic, it anſwers ſeveral purpoſes. deve, 
rums, and very good ſhoes are made of it; 
Wand alſo a thick fort of parchment for pocket- 
books, laid over with a thin coat of plaiſter, 
Wit is alſo with aſs's leather that the orientals 

ke the ſagri, called * us + ſhagreen. Pro- 


2 


. See 8 1 facult. lib. mT. 

I dee Thevenet's travels, tom, II. p. 64. DE 
: 1 . bably 
— — 


mals; the ancients making flutes of them, and 
found them more ſonorous than any other 
bones. The aſs can probably carry a greater 


animal: and as the feeding him coſts little 
or nothing, and he requires hardly any care, 
he is very ſerviceable in the. country for 4 


his goings being eaſy; and at the ſame tin: 

he is much leſs ſubject to ſtumble than th 

horſe: in countries of a light ſoil he is often 

| put to the plough; and for ſtrong or moiſt lands 
| his dung i is an excellent manure, 
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bably the bones, as well as the ſkin of the af, 


are alſo harder than the bones of other ani. 


load, in proportion to his {ize, than any other 


mill, &c. He may alſo ſerve for riding, al 
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L Wuch a perfect reſemblance, that we are ſur- 


q 


n an aſs, diſplaying his viſcera, and clearing 
is ſkeleton, we think we ſee in them all the 


I N HE aſs is eaſily diſtinguiſhed at firſt 
0 8 ba. ſight from the horſe. Theſe animals 
3 N are never taken for each other; even 
| 50 gh we ſhould ſee two exactly of the ſame 
N hre, To of the ſame colour. However, by 
Kninutely examining the different external parts 
pf the body of the aſs, and comparing them 
With thoſe of the horſe, we find in moſt of 
Iheſe parts ſo remarkable an agreement, and 


prized at the ſenſible difference between the 


Wotal connection of theſe ſimilar parts in the 
ss and the horſe. Thus, on opening the body 


emal parts of a horſe, If the internal parte 
b MY 
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more the 7 are viewed, and the more they an 

compare 

tempted to take them for individuals of th 

ſame ſpecies: and even the ſmall differency 
found | between ſome of the exterior parts wobl 
prove nothing to the contrary. For the ſp: 
cific marks commonly attributed to the ah 

a 168 being ſmaller, its ears and tail longs 


when compared to thoſe of 4 terrier, than! 
| hor e's ears are in compariſon of thoſe of th 


| horſe and the aſs. In the ſhag-dog and ſpy 
niel the hairs of the neck are remarkably long 


; tween the manes of the aſs and the horſe. | 
| there not a greater difference in the tails ; 


W 4 


only of theſe two animals be conſidered, th, 


with one another, the more we an 


and the mane ſhorter than the horſe, and i mM 1 
tail being bare of hairs only at the end, are 08 
eſſential marks. We find great differences et. 
different breeds of other animals. pal 

Between the ſize of the largeſt horſe o an 
T that of the ſmalleſt aſſes, there is not thi uc 
diſpari ity as between a a maſtiff and a little Dan j of f 
dog; the ears of the wolf-dog are ſhorts, 15 
r0 


aſs. Beſides, the ears of the wolf-dog ar 
ere, and thoſe of the terrier pendulous; 
difference which does not exiſt between ti 


and in the greyhound and Dane remarkabl 
ſhort; an inequality greatly exceeding nh 


dog 
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Pe, than between thoſe of the horſe and 
Ef? Eſpecially if this part be conſidered in 


Pogs, relatively to its direction and curvature; 
Wn alſo with regard to the hair which covers it. 
In fine, is there not a greater external ſimili- 


* ä & * * 


veen a Turgiſb dog and a ſpaniel ? or between "> 
3 e terrier and the greyhound ? 7 
The aſs copulates with the mare; and the oO 
Worſe with the ſhe-aſs. Indeed the congruities 
een the genital parts of theſe two ani- 
als are ſo many, that it is not ſtrange their 


7 5 2 . 


„ an ſhould be prolific ; but in the pro- 


bea reſemble neither horſes nor aſſes, not 
Wcing able to reproduce themſelves, as dogs 
| oduced by the mixture of ſeveral breeds, in 
Whatever manner they are combined: and even 
When the extremes are brought together, by 
| . the largeſt to couple with the ſmalleſt; 
Wonſequently the analogy is more complete be- 
een dogs, in appearance more different 
han between the aſs and the horſe; though 
t e beſt matched for ſize, and all the parts of 
ö he body, even if a horſe could be found with 
l Wery long ears, a very ſhort mane, part of the 
n naturally bare, and other externals of an 
on V. 


Ts 


"ky between the horſe and the aſs, than be- Is 


Wuce is found an eſſential difference, Mules 


horſemen in diſtinguiſhing the colours of th 
coat, which in the aſs are not near fo vatiou 


tions of colours are abundantly ſufficient y 
explain them. The moſt common colour i 
tte aſs is the mouſe-grey. There are alſo th 
gloſſy greys, and greys mixed with dark ſpot, Wi 
Beſides theſe, ſome aſſes are of a dun cou et 
ſome brown, and others black. The Fo 
aſſes have a white muzzle, extending abot 
four inches above the noſtrils ; and this whit 

| ſpot is generally terminated at the upper pat 
with a ſtreak of a dun colour. The extrem. 
ties of the lips are black, together with ti 

| ſpace between the upper lip and the noſtri 
but ſome individuals have only two blick 
ſtreaks reaching from the extremity of the i 
per lip to the noſtrils. The ears are edge 


that colour on the external ſurface, and the t) 
dun. It has a long black liſt, extending fron 


following the vertebral bone in its who# 
length, and down the tail to its extremih 
Another liſt of the ſame colour croſſes ti 


former at the withers, and deſcends on eich 


m. Vs cAtyTtoN 
There is no neceſſity for the terms uſed 


as in the horſe; and the common denoming 


with black, and appear as if ſpeckled vid 
of the ear; the reſt is a mixture of grey and 


the fore-top, all along the mane and the bach 


| 
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fore- part of the above liſt runs along the up- 


tail. In moſt of the grey aſſes, the knee, the 
Elock, the paſtern, and the coronet of both 


1 


1! heir colour what it will; or if not white, they 
e at leaſt of a lighter colour than the other 


of a fainter colour than the reſt of the body. 
Therm 


] ade to near the middle of the ſhoulder. The 


Wocr part of the middle of the fore-top and 
ane; both ate black ; and this is alſo he 
Pour of the hair on the inner part of the 


} he fore and hind-legs are brown, or black. 
Eome have a blackiſh ſemi-circle on the mid- 
* of the fore-part of the fore-legs, and on 
[ e upper part of the ſhank of the hind-legs. 
Pthers have two ſemi- circles of the ſame co- 
Pur about an inch diſtant, on the fore- part of 
We fore-leg, but this is very ſeldom ſeen; the 
Dower part of the fore-leg being generally : 
Warked with brown or black, in form of rings. 
The inſide of the ears, the throat, the breaſt, 
Nelly, flanks, and inward parts of the arms 
Ind thighs, are white in almoſt all aſſes, be 


Warts of the body. Moſt affes have alſo a 
White or whitiſh circle round the eyes, and the 
ternal limits of this circle is generally of a 
et colour, vaniſhing gradually. The brown 
Wd dun aſſes, like the grey, have alſo ſome 
Nack on their ears; but the middle of the face 
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There is reaſon to believe that grey is the 
moſt natural colour of aſſes, or at leaſt grey 


and that if we had wild aſſes, they would re- 
ſemble the grey ones above deſcribed, having 


and a few tincts of orange. 
colours might be formed all the gradations and 
tincts found in the coats of aſſes, even thoſ Wii 
that differ the moſt in colour. And doubtles iſ 
this variety might be encreaſed by greater c 
in the choice of ſtallions uſed in the produ- 
tion of individuals; but theſe creatures, eſpe- 
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If they do but travel well, tread ſure, and cam 


ther to the colour of their coat, the ſpots on 
the general colour, nor the feathers formed by 
a certain arrangement of the hair, as in the 
| horſe: though ſome aſſes are found wit 
white ſpots, and others with ftars in thei 


with the white on the muzzle. 


of the ſtar a feather ; and moſt have two fer 
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mixed with ſome tincts of a fallow colour; 


ſome black ſpots or ſtreaks on a grey ground 


cially in our country, are very much neglectel. 


heavy burdens, not the leaſt notice is paid e- 


foreheads ; but the white line of the ſtar join 
They all, o 
at leaſt all that I have ſeen, have in - middle 


thers behind the mane, near the ears, one 0 


each ſide. The: hair of the aſs is, in general 


more 


3 


"2 


_ 


With theſe thre: 
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more harſh and firm, and, at the ſame time, 
7 | [onger than that of the horſe. 

. The proportion of the ſeveral parts in the 
4 Jbodies of aſſes is little minded, thoſe only be- 
q ling rejected whoſe defects claſn with the uſe 

or which they are deſigned, and even theſe 
Wiſes muſt be very apparent; ſuch as ſore 
Wor crooked legs, which render the creature 
YH yeak, or ſubject to ſtumble; or the back con- 


e through the whole length: ſuch a for- 


ation of the ſpine being leſs proper for bear- 
g burdens than the convex. Theſe animals 
Wot being uſed for ſhew, but generally for the 
Wardeſt labour; no care has been taken to per- 
Petuate thoſe of the beſt ſhape, nor has any 
e been ſo much as agreed on for knowing 
Wiſe which are the beſt proportioned. in all 
W:rts of their body. I make no difficulty of 
W:nputing the cauſe of this forgetfulneſs to 
Worſes; and were there none of that ſpecies, 
F he ſame care and preciſion would be uſed in 
Winding out and determining in what the beauty 
nd elegance of the ſhape of the aſs conſiſts, 
there have been in that of the horſe ; as we 
ould have been obliged to have employed 
ſſes in moſt of the works now performed by 
orſes, The rules which have been laid down 


or ſertling the beautiful proportions, or the 
| N defor- 
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178 DESCRIPTION. 
deformities and defects of the different paru 
of the body of the horſe, are not at all adapted 
to the aſs; eſpecially thoſe which regard th, 
head, neck, back, haunches, ramp, Gs. «© 
account of the many differences which reſuſ 
from comparing theſe parts in an aſs with thai 
in a horſe. There is, however, a much nearg 
| agreement between the other parts of theſe tw 
animals, efpecially in the legs ; though ll 
that has been ſaid of the horſe's legs, is not h 
be ſtrictly applied to thoſe of the aſs. It ha 
been ſeen in the foregoing hiſtory of the a, 
that the ſhape and ſtature varies in differen 
climates. I meaſured a well proportioned 
middle ſized aſs of this country, and the d. 
menſions of the external parts of the body wen 
as follows. From between the ears to th 
anus, it meaſured four feet and a half in 
right line; it was ten hands and half an ind 
in height, from the bottom of the fore-feet b 
the top of the ſhoulders; and ten hands tw 
inches and a half from the bottom of the hin 
feet to the top of the rump. The length d 
the head, from the end of the lips to the oc: 
put, was one foot fix inches; which being al 
ded to the length of the neck and body as f 
as the origin of the tail, give fix feet for 


whole length between the muzzle. and 
„ anz 


Z . 
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1 


Z anus, Which could not be meaſured without 
q | two dimenſions, becauſe the animal being ſtill 
q live, would not eaſily lift up his muzzle high 
enough to take away the curve formed at the 
beck part of the head, that this diſtance might 
be meaſured in a right line. 


3 | the noſtrils and the extremity of the lips, was 
11 contour of the opening of the mouth, mea- 
Wſured on the lips, was nine inches in length: 

Wtance between the anterior angle of the eye, 


5 Ind a half; and that between the poſterior an- 
ee and the ear four inches and a half. The 


3 was one inch five lines, and the aperture eight 
nes; that is, the diſtance between the eye- 
Jas when the eye Was open, Was eight lines. 


cet i0 


th "i och eyes Was fix inches and a half, meaſuring 

> Och 

ng a 

a8 f 

or | 

id. il 
anuj 


niches five” lines f in a direct courſe. The cir- 


e cars, was two feet five inches; the length 
bo the cars Was eight inches and a half, and 
N 2 their 
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The muzzle contained between the end of . 


I a foot and two inches in circumference. The 


3 (tlic noſtrils were alittle farther from each obe, : 
Wit the upper than at the lower parts. The di- 


ad the extremity of the lips, was ten inches 
I length of the eye from one angle to the other 
e diſtance between the anterior angles of 


Wong the curve of the ſtar; but only four 


i Funference of the head, taken a little below 
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meaſured on their external curves. The ty 


of it, near the head, one foot eleven inches; 
was nine inches from the baſe of the mane tg 
the throat; two feet three inches in circumfe. 
rence near the ſhoulder, and eleven inches in 
| breadth. The circumference of the body, taken 
Juſt behind the fore- legs, was three feet eight 
inches; in the middle, at the thickeſt pat, 


tween the lower part of the belly and th 


ticulation was three inches long, and nit 
inches in circumference. The length of tit 
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180 DESCRIPTION 
their baſes five inches nine lines in breadth, 


ears at the lower parts were four inches diſtaat, 
The neck, from the head to the ſhoulder; 
was about a foot in length; the circumferenc: 


four feet five inches; and juſt before the hind- 
legs, three feet nine inches. The diſtance be 


ground, was one foot eleven inches. 'The deck 
of the tail was one foot two inches in length, 
and, atits origin, half a foot in cinen eng 

The length of the arm was eleven incha 
and a half, from the cubit or elbow to the knee 
and the circumference, near the elbow, a foot 
and half an inch, and near the knee eight 
inches. The protuberance cauſed by this at 


ſhank was fix inches, and its PB 
the ſame; that of the fetlock was ſeven inche 
and 2 half, 1 he eth of the paſtern vi 


about 
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about two inches, and its circumference near 
fre; that of the coronet was ten inches. The 
E diſtance from the ground to the middle of the 
knee was thirteen inches and a half; that be- 
. tween the elbow and the withers, one foot 
5 four inches and a half; and that between the 
4 elbow and the lower part of the foot, two feet 
two inches. The two arms at the top, near 
$ the belly, were four inches aſunder; and the 
feet five inches. The fleſhy part of the thigh, 
from the ſtiffle to the hock, was one foot two 
inches and a half; and its circumference, near 

the belly, one foot eight inches. The breadth 
W of the hind-leg meaſured from the fore to the 
back part above the hock, was four inches; 
and the circumference nine and a half. The 
F ſhank, from the ham to the fetlock, was eleven 
. inches in length, and its circumference fix and 
Wa half; that of the fetlock was eight inches. 
The paſtern was two inches in length, and the 
game in breadth. The circumference of the 
W coronet was nine inches and a half, The di- 
W fiance between the lower part of the foot and 
che hock, was one foot four inches. 
= The hoof was five inches in length from the 
Joe to the heel; and three inches in breadth 
from one quarter to the other: three inches 
bree lines in height at the ſore - part; about 
e ba  - OB 
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gard | to ſhape and attitude, it appears, at firſt 
5 icht, that the head of the aſs is much larger 
in proportion than that of the horſe; that his 


. temples coyered with much longer hair ; hi 
eyes leſs prominent; the under eye-lid more 
flattened; his upper lip more pointed, and at 


and hardly diſcernible from his throat, The 
back is convex, and, in general, the {pin: 
through its whole length to the tail elevated. 
The haunches higher than the withers, the 
croup flat and ſunk; and laſtly, the tail bar 
from its origin to about three fourths 91 ih 


5 and very cloſe behind. 


ten inches circumference near the coronet, and 
twelve at the lower part. 
On comparing the aſs with the horſe in re 


ears are a great deal longer ; his forehead and 


Wo 
3 

3 
3 


it were hanging; z his neck thicker; his wi. 
thers leſs raiſed; and his cheſt more contracted, 


length. In other reſpe&s the aſs has a geit 
reſemblance to the horſe, eſpecially in the 
fore-legs; but the hind are in general crooked, 


Inſtead of the air of good humour and doi: | 
lity, fo pleaſing in the horſe, the large head d N 
the aſs, the long and thick hair which cover it: i 


forehead and temples ; ; its hollow eyes, and 
their diſtance from each other, with the mus 


ele ſwelling towards its extremity, give 1 
"=: 
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L aſs a look of heavineſs and ſtupidity. The 


4 | cyes to the extremity of the lips, is not equal 
to the ſpace between the eyes and the ears. 
x wider and flatter. Beſides, the ears being 
longer, morevacillating, and hanging lower, give 
the aſs a heavy ſtupid look; while, by the dif- 
ferences we obſerved in theſe parts of the horſe, 
city. The heavy head, the iong flabbing 


E cheſt, the arched and ſharp back, the haunches 
being raiſed above the withers, the flattened 


te croup, the bare tail, and crooked hind-legs, 


altogether render the appearance of the aſs 
mean and contemptible. 

I Theſe defects have a bad influence in its gait, 
3 and all its paces, eſpecially when compared 
with thoſe of the horſe. But ſetting aſide this 
object of compariſon, which fo far debaſes the 
als, it would be preferred to all our domeſtic 
animals for riding, and many other uſes; and 


1 ſtallions, during a long ſeries of generations, 
W 2nd carefully training the foals, it is brought 
0 all poſſible perfection, it might ſerve for the 


lower part of the aſs's head, reaching from the 
: in length to that of the horſe, in proportion 


Nor is this exceſs only in length, it is alſo 


the latter acquires an air of elegance and ſaga- 


cars, the large and thick neck, the contracted | 
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perhaps, when by making a proper choice of 


„ ſame 


184 DESCRIPTION, &c, 
fame purpoſes as the horſe. Beautiful propor- 
tions would be diſcovered in the. ſhape of the 
als; the lightneſs and variety of its paces 
would be cxtolled ; the good qualities of it; 
natural inſtin& would be admired, when com. 
_ pared with the heavineſs and ferocity_of the 
bull ; which, in want of horſes, would, with 
the aſs, be the only domeſtic animals uſed for 
riding, But by this ſuppoſition, I do not in- 
tend to reſcue the aſs from that contempt in 
which he is held, nor place him on a lei 
with the horſe; I would only obſerve, that 
in the eyes of a naturaliſt, the aſs is an animal 
no leſs confiderable, nor leſs worthy inveſtiga 
tion than a horſe, The external parts of his 
body, taken ſeparately, or conſidered rela. 
tively to the whole, are wonderful, though lc 
elegant than thoſe of the horſe. 
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F OF THE, 


0 E. 


1 E N. H E ſurface of the earth, decked 3 in 
r its verdure, is the inexhauſtible and 
= x! common ſource from whence man 
B Ed beaſt derive their ſubſiſtence: whatever 
Wives in nature, lives on what vegetates ; and 
| tables, in their turn, live on what- 
oer has lived and vegetated, It is impoſſible 
Wo live without deſtroying ; and indeed it is 
0 by the deſtruction of beings that animals 
En ſubſiſt themſelves, and propagate their 
Wpccies. God, in creating the firſt individual 
; F each ſpecies of animal and vegetable, has 
1 Wot only given a form to the duſt of the * f 
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136 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
but has rendered it living and animated, by 
incloſing in each individual a greater or leſs 


quantity of active principles, of organic 


molecule, living, indiſtructible, and common 


to all organiſed beings. Theſe moleculæ pa 


from body to body, and equally contribute to 


preſent life, and the continuation of life, 0 
the nutrition and growth of each individual; 
and after the diflolution of the body, after i 


is reduced to aſhes, theſe otganical moleculs 


on which death has no power, ſurvive, circu- 
late in the univerſe, and paſs into other being, 
bringing with them nouriſhment and life 
Thus every production, every renovation, cue. 
ry increment by generation, by nutrition, by 
development, ſuppoſes a preceding deftraCticn, 


a converſion of ſubſlance, an acceſſion of tho!: 


organical molecule, which do not multiply, 


but ever ſubſiſting in an equal number, render 


nature always equally full of life, the ear 
equally peopled, and equally ſhining in the 
original glory conferred on it by its creator. 


Conſidering therefore beings'in general, tht 


total of the quantity of life is perpetually ti 


fame ; and however death may, appear to de⸗ 
ſtroy every thing, it deſtroys no part of th 


primitive life which is common to all otg- 


nized. beings : death, like all other ſubordinate 


and 


and ſubaltern powers, inci only individuals, 


* 
« grikes only the ſurface, deſtroys only the 


i form; he makes no impreſſion on the ſub» 

1 | ance, and, inſtead of injuring nature, cauſes 
E it to ſhine with greater luſtre by his depreda- 
tons. If nature permits death to cut down 
3 individuals, and, in proceſs of time, to deſtroy 
E them, in order to ſhew her ſuperiority to 
death and time, to exerciſe her ever-aCtive 
b power, manifeſt her fulneſs by her fecundity, 


e and to make of the univerſe, by the repro- 
£ auction and renewal of beings, a theatre ever 
ie, 


E crowded, a ſpectacle ever new: yet ſhe never 
permits death to annihilate the ſpecies, 

BE That beings may ſucceed each other, it is 
b Neceſſary that there be a deſtruction among 
them; in order to the nouriſhment and ſub- 
ſiſtance of animals, they deſtroy vegetables or 


nder Wother animals, and the quantity of life conti- 
* ung ever the ſame, after as well as before 
=! 


che deſtruction, it ſeems to be indifferent to 
Pature, how much ſuch or ſuch a ſpecies is 


the 5 | Mes yet, like a provident mother, in 
J 1 Ve midſt of her inexhauſtible abundance, ſhe. 
O Ge- 


has limited the expence, and prevented any 
Waite, by implanting the carnivorous inſtin& 
in very few animals; and even theſe voracious 
Gi ſhe has reduced to a {mall number of 
indivi- 
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individuals, multiplying, at the ſame time, 
both the ſpecies and individuals of thoſe which 
feed on herbage; and, in vegetables, ſhe ſeems 
to have been profuſe, both with regard to thi 
number and fertility of the ſpecics. Perhay 
man has not a little contributed to ſecond her 
views, with regard to maintaining, and cven 
_ eſtabliſhing, this order upon earth; for in the 
ſea that indifference, we ſuppoſed above, |; 
conſpicuous ; all ſpecies there being more er 
leſs voracious, living on themſelves or other, 
They are perpetuaily preying on, without 
ever deſtroying, each other ; becauſe the fe. 
cundity is equal to the depredation, and th 
whole conſumption increaſes the Teproduc 
tion. . 

Man is known to exerciſe his power ov! 
the creatures in a lord-like manner; tho#, 
whoſe fleſh pleaſes his taſte, he has ſelect, 
made them domeſtic ſlaves, multiplicd than 
beyond what nature would herſelf have done, 
formed of them numerous herds and flocks 
and, by his care to bring them into being, be 
ſeems to be entitled to the power of {laying 
them for his uſe ; but this power, this right 
he extends far beyond his wants: for, excl. 
five of thoſe ſpecies which he has tamed, and 


diſpoſes of at pleaſure, he alſo makes wa! a 
. | 1 
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the wild creatures, birds, and fiſhes. Inſtead 
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p of confining himſelf to thoſe of the climate in 
m. which he lives, he travels far from home, he 
e even viſits the ſeas for new dainties, and all 


nature ſeems hardly ſufficient to ſatisfy his in- 
Þ icmperance, and the inconftant variety of his 
G appetites. Man conſumes, he alone fwal- 
| lows more fleſh than all the beaſts together 
ö 1 derour; ; thus is he the greateſt deſtroyer, and 
even more from wantonneſs than neceſſity. 
4 Y tnitead of enjoying, with moderation, the good 


3 
Hy * 
. 


lers. 

ont 2 Par within his power; inſtead of liberally 
1 diſtributing them, inſtead of repairing when. 
| \ MS >< deftroys, and renewing when he annihilates, 


ine man of ſubſtance places his whole glory 
in conſuming; he prides himſelf in deſtroy- 
ing more in one day, at his table, than would 


9 6 8 
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Obe 3 
. 1 afford a comfortable ſubſiſtance to ſeveral fa- 
ed 3 milies. Thus he exerciſes his tyrannical pow- 
chen . er equally over animals and men; others pi- 
Fe | ning with hunger and toil, only to ſatisfy the 
ache Wm moderate appetite, and the ſtill more inla- 
8, he able vanity of this man; who, while he is 
laying Wciroving others by want, is deſtroying him- 
right ſelf by his exceſſes. . 
excl. Vet man, like the beaſts, might live on ve⸗ 
1, anf Wectables ; for fleſh, however analogous it may 
war dh - to fleſh, does not afford better nouriſhment 
W than 
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than grain, pulſe, or bread, True nouriſh, 
ment, that which contributes to the nutrition, 
the growth, and the ſubſiſtance, is not thay 
inanimate matter which ſeems to conſtitut: 
the texture of the fleſh or the herb, but the 
organical moleculæ contained in the one or the 
other; as the ox, which feeds on graſs, ac. 
quires as much fleth as man, or any other car. 
nivorous animal. The only real difference 
between aliments is this, that an equal quanti. 
ty of fleſh, corn, and grain, contains mam 
more organical moleculz than grafs, the leave, 
roots, and other parts of yegetables, as we have 
aſcertained from infuſions made with the 
different ſubſtances : fo that man, and thoi 
| beaſts whoſe ſtomachs and inteſtines are nt 
of a capacity to receive a very large quantit 
of aliments, could not hold a ſufficiency d 
graſs to furniſh the quantity of organical mo 
leculæ neceſſary to their nutrition. And i 
is on this account, that man and the othe 
animals, which have but one ſtomach, ci! 
only ſubſiſt on fleſh or corn, which contain 
in a ſmall volume, a very large quantity d 
the nutritious organical molecule ; but tit 
ox, and other ruminating animals, which hate 
ſeveral ſtomachs, particularly one very lay 
and which will „ contain a lait 
volume 


> 
1 
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eme of graſs, find it ſufficient to furniſh 


on, che neceſſary quantity of organical molecule 
ha for their nouriſhment, growth, and multipli- 


cation. Here the quantity compenſates for 
the quality of the nouriſhment, which, in ef- 
W fect, is the fame; it is the ſame ſabſtance, 
J che ſame organicab molecule, by which the 


4 


car« 0 man, and all animals are nouriſhed. 
ende Here it will be objected, that the hoeks has 
ni. th one ſtomach, and at the ſame time a 


E mall one; that the- aſs, the hare, and other 
4 graminivorous animals have alſo but one ſta» 
op , and conſequently this explanation, how- 
} ſever r probable, is neither more true nor. bet= 
ter founded. Yet theſe apparent exceptions, 
Wo far from overthrowing, ſeem rather to con- 


_— 


"| mm it. For though the horſe and the aſs 
y 0 e but one ſtomach, yn Fey: have ceſti, or 
no ny of ſuch capacious dimenſions, that they 
d i Wy be compared to the maw of ruminating 
ohe mals; and the ſecum in a hare is at leaſt 


b Equal ! in length and diameter to a ſecond ſto-· 
. Nach: ſo that it is not at all ſtrange, that 
eſe animals derive their nouriſhment from 
7 brenn and, it will in general be found, that 
ü he diverſity in the manner of animals feeding, 
5 erde Dee, whole capacity of the ſtomach 
. For the ruminating animals, 
as 
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as the ox, ſheep, the camel, &c. are furniſheq 
with four ſtomachs, and inteſtines of a prod. 
gious length; accordin gly they live on her. 


bage, and herbage alone ſuffices them. Hors 


afſes, hares, rabbits, Guinea-pigs, &c. thou 


they have but one ſtomach, their ſecum am. 
ply ſupplies the want of another ; and theſ 
live on herbage and grain. Wild boars, hedge. 
hogs, ſquirrels, &c. whoſe ſtomachs and in. 
teſtines are ſmaller, make grain, fruits, and 


roots, their chief food, eating but little her. 


bage; and thoſe in which the ſtomach an 
inteſtines are of a leſs capacity than all other 
as wolves, foxes, tigers, Fc. cannot be pro 


perly nouriſhed, but by chuſing the moſt ſu- 
culent foods, ſuch as 5 abound with the md 


organical moleculæ; 1 fleſh, grain, and 
fruits, | 


Thus the diverſity i in the appetites of aui. 
mals, is more owing to this neceſſary and phy: 


ſical relation, than to the taſte ; for were the 


not impelled more by neceſſity than taſis 
would they devour infected and putrid fleſh 


with the ſame greedineſs and avidity, as thi 


which is freſh and juicy ? Would they feel 


alike on all kinds of fleſh? We-often ſee dogs 
which have choice of food, generally refu 


ſome kind of esu, as woodcock, thruſn, pi 


G. 
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c. whereas wild dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. 
rat the fleſh of pig, woodcock, and birds of 
all kinds; nay, even frogs, for I once found 
two in the ſtomach of a wolf; and in want 
1 fleth or fiſh, they ſeem to be glad of fruits, 
: ſprain, grapes, Sc. and always prefer that 
(hich contains, in a ſmall volume, a large 
ante of nutritive e or e 
| oleculæ. 
Should theſe proofs appear inſuffcient, let 
1 the manner in which cattle are fed for fatten- 
Ing be conſidered. The proceſs begins with 
Haſtration, thus deſtroying the paſſage through 
Which there is the greateſt waſte of organical 
| oleculæ. Then, inſtead of leaving the crea- 
hure to his uſual paſture, and leting graſs be 
is whole nouriſhment, bran, corn, turneps; in 
word, aliments more ſubſtantial than graſs 
re given him: and thus the animal increaſes 
n fleſh, and the abundance of fat and Juices 
ſender his fleſh, which is hard and dry of it- 
Elf, a ſucculent meat, fo excellent as to be 
he baſis of our beſt meals. 
It alſo follows from theſe premiſes, that 
| P, whoſe ſtomach and inteſtines are not 
y capacious, in proportion to the magni- 
"a of his body, could not ſubſiſt on herbage 
lone, He might indeed live on bread, pulſe, 
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and other vegetable productions, as is proyel 
by undeniable facts, whole nations and orders 
of men being known, who are forbid, by th; 
precepts of their religion, to eat any thing thy 
has had life. But theſe inſtances, though ſu. 
ported by the authority of Pythagoras, and 
recommended by ſome phyſicians, too fond d 
regimen, do not appear to me ſufficiently con- 
vincing. Neither health nor multiplicatin Wi 
of the ſpecies would have been gainers h 
living on pulſe and bread only; for the pe 

ſants, whom the luxury of towns, and tit 
plenty of our tables, reduce to that manner d 
living, languiſh and die ſooner, than men u 
middling circumſtances, who are equally ſtray 
gers to want and exceſs. 

Next to man, the greateſt deſtroyers u ar 
thoſe animals which live wholly on fleſh; ti 
are at once an enemy to nature, and a rival "i. 
man; whoſe cloſe attention, premeditated a 
conſtant care, are neceſſary to preſerve Wl 
poultry, &c. from the pownce of the bird d 
prey, and the teeth of the wolf, fox, pok 
cat, weazle, Cc. It is only by a continil 
war, that he can protect his corn, his frul 
his whole ſubſtance, and even his appard 
againſt the voracity of rats, caterpillers, bes 


tles, moths, Se. for inſets are alfo oy 0 


beſe creatures that deſtroy rather than repair: 


» A 8 Ea 
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th | nivorous animals, are not only the beſt, moſt 
nat WE uſeful, and the moſt valuable to man, as feed- 
up- Wine him, but likewiſe thoſe which conſume 
and W the leaſt. The ox, eſpecially in this reſpect, 85 


may, by way of excellence, be ſtiled the ani- 


ation 
8 bh 
per. 
d the 
ner d 
yen 10 


{trans 


28 he takes from it; he even meliorates the 


3» 


Wnecadows. 


ers all 
\; «i 
rival t 


difficult to live: the earth would lie un- 
a the fields, and even the gardens, 


©: dry and barren. He is the principal inſtru- 


rve Wc moſt uſeful ſervant in a farm; the ſupport. 
bird r rural economy, and on him the whole 
„ po urden of agriculture lies. F ormerly the 
ontiniß ealth of man chiefly conſiſted in his herds 


plis of national opulence. For it is only by 


/ 
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Whereas black cattle, ſheep, and other grami- 


2 for he returns full as much to the earth 


* on which he lives, and . fattens his paſ- 
Wures; whereas the horſe, and moſt other 


. in a few years; exhauſt the richeſt 
But theſe are not the only advantages which 


We horned cattle procure to man ; without 


Wh ox, both the rich and the poor would find 


Went in all the works of huſbandry. He is 


„ 
3 


1 ; ; * hs 
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| black cattle, and they ſtill continue the 


Pe cultivation of lands, and the abundance 
cattle, that a ſtate can be ſupported in flou- 
— riſhing 
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| his ſhoulders: he ſeems to have been exprel. 
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riſhing circumſtances. Theſe are alone the red 
goods; all others, gold and ſilver not except. 
ed, are only arbitrary; money and credit ha- 
ving no other value than what * deri 
from the Products of the earth. 

The ox is not ſo well n for carrying 
burdens as the horſe, the aſs, the camel, &. 
This is evident from the form of his bac 
and reins; but his thick neck and braut 
ſhoulders ſhew how fit he is to draw and ber 
the yoke : accordingly this is the manner i 
which he draws to the greateſt advantage 

and it is ſomething ſtrange, that this uſed 
the ox is not general, for in many provinz 
the ox ſtill draws by his horns. The only r 
Ton I ever heard for it is, that he is more eil. 
1y guided in this manner. The ſtrength d 
| his head indeed enables him to ſupport hi 
labour tolerably well in this manner; butt 
much leſs advantage than when he draws 


ly formed for the plough ; the unweildly mag 
nitude of his body, his flow paces, his (hf 
legs, every thing, even his quietneſs and pt 
tience in toil, concur to fit him for tillag 
and enable him, above any other animal, f 
ſurmount the conſtant reſiſtance of the 3 


"Re his efforts. "The: Horſe, though i 
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* haps equally ſtrong with the ox, is leſs pro- 


per for this uſe; his legs are too long, his 


> real 
cept. 
t ha. ¶ paces too quick and too impetuous; ; and he 
erin oon frets and tires. Beſides, by putting him to 
be piough, we deprive him of all the agility, 
-ryin i End ſuppleneſs of his motions ; of all the 
„ Peauty of his attitude and carriage. For this 
bat eavy labour requires rather conſtancy than 
bro rdour; rather ſtrength than ſwiftneſs, and ; 
abe | cight rather than clancnky. 
ner i : | In the ſpecies of animals which 1 man has a 
ntage 2 Sembled in flocks and herds, and where mul- | 
ute Pplication of the ſpecies is the principal in- 
wild 5 ention, the female is more uſeful than the 
ly te q nale : the produce of the cow is an advan- 
re ell. * ge continually increaſing and renewing. The 
12th d I Weſh of the calf is at once plentiful, whole- 
ort li 1 Pme, and delicate; milk is the principal ali- 
pu oP ent of children; butter improves moſt of 
- ur diſhes ; and cheeſe is the moſt common 
50 | M of the peaſant. How many poor fami- 
u ies are reduced to live wholly on their cow! 
is ſhot Choſe very men, who every day, from morn- 
and t bg to evening, groan under the labours of the 
f tillagti | jeld, and ſupport the toils of the plough, ac- 
mi Juire only brown bread ; being obliged to give 
Ip the flour and ſubſtance of their corn to 


he ca? 
'oh pf thers, It is through them, though not for 
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198 THE NATURAL HISTORY 
them, that plentiful harveſts crown the field: 
thoſe very men that bring up, that multiply 
cattle, that tend them, nd are perpetually 
employed about them, dare not enjoy the fruit 
of their labour, Reduced by their indigent 
condition, or rather by the cruelty of other 
men, they are obliged to live like horſes, on 
_ barley and oats, the coarſeſt kinds of pulſe, 
and four milk : the fleſh of cattle is a nou- 
riſhment, which they, through 88 deny 
themſelves. 

The cow may alſo be rendered proper for 
he labours of the field, and often ſupplics 
the place of the ox, though not of an equal 
ſtrength; but when employed i in this ſervice, | 
care ſhould be taken to match her as nearly | 
as poſſible with an ox of equal ſtrength and 
ſtature, for preſerving an equal draught, and 
keeping the plough-ſhareduly balanced between 
theſe two powers: the leſs unequal they are, 
the mere eafily and regularly the tillage is per- 
formed. Six or eight oxen are often employ- 
ed in ſtrong ſoils, eſpecially in fallow grounds, 
which turn up in large long clods ; whereas a 
ſandy and looſe ſoil may be tilled with only 
two cows. Beſides, in theſe light ſoils, the 
furrows may be continued to a greater length, 
than in ftrong foils. Among the ancients, an 
hundred 
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hundred and twenty paces was the greateſt 
length of a furrow, which the ox was to 
make by an uninterrupted effort; after which, 
ſay they, he is not to be goaded farther, but 
allowed to breathe a while, before the ſame 
furrow is continued, or another begun: but, 
among the antients, agriculture was a favo- 
rite ſtudy : they did not diſdain to put their 
own hands to the plough; at leaſt, they coun- 
tenanced the huſbandman, and conſulted both 
his eaſe and that of the ox; whereas among 
us, thoſe who enjoy the moſt of the products 


of the earth, are the laſt to eſteem, encou- 
rage, and ſupport the art of cultivation. 


The bull chiefly ſerves for propagating the 
ſpecies; and though he alſo may be ſubjected 
to the yoke, yet there is no being certain of 
his working quietly, and the uſc he may make 
of his prodigious ſtrength is conſtantly to be 
guarded againſt. This creature is naturally 
untractable, ſtubborn and fierce ; and in the 


bulling ſeaſon, he is abſolutely uncontrolable, 
and often furious; but, by caſtration, the 


ſource of theſe turbulent impulſes is de- 
ſtroyed, and without any diminution of his 
ſtrength. He alſo grows larger, more heavy 
and unweildly, and becomes adapted to the 
labour for which he is deſigned, This opera- 
2 MIS „ 
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tion alſo renders him more tractable, patient, 
docile, and leſs troubleſome to others. A herd 


of bulls could not be either tamed or managed 


by human {kill and power. 
The method of performing this operation 
js well known to peaſants; though the times 


01 performing it are various, the different a: I 


fects of which have not, perhaps, been ſuffici- 


ently attended to. In general, the moſt Pro- I 


per age for caſtration is that immediately pre- 


ceding puberty, which, in horned cattle, is 


eighteen months, or two years ; few of thoſe 
that undergo the operation ſooner, long ſur- 
viving it. Calves however, whoſe teſticles 
are taken out ſoon after their birth, if they 


_ ſurvive the operation, which is very hang 
Tous at that early age, become more large, 


fleſhy and fat, than thoſe which are not caſ- 
trated till the ſecond, third or fourth year 
after ; but the latter ſeem to retain more ſpi- 
Tit and activity: and thoſe which are not caſ- 


trated till the ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth year, 
| loſe little or nothing of their other maſculine | 


qualities, being more impetuous and indo- 


cile than other oxen; nay, in the bulling 


ſeaſon, they are deſirous of getting to the 


cows, which muſt be carefully avoided, as 


the copulation, and even the very touch of 


ſuch 


nh 


le; 
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ſach an ox, 8 in the vulva of the cow 
a kind of carnoſities or warts, which can only 
be deſtroyed by the actual cautery. The cauſe 
of this may be, that in thoſe oxen whole teſti- 
cles have been only compreſſed, and the ſemi- 
nal veſſels twiſted, ſtill continue to emit a li- 
quor, which being probably half purulent, 
cauſe ulcers in the vulva of the cow, which | 
:fterwards degenerate into carnoſities. 
Spring is the uſual ſeaſon when the cows 
xe in heat. In this country moſt admit the 
bull, and become pregnant between the 1 cen -- 
of April and 15th of July. Some indeed are 


more forward, and others more backward in 


their heat. They go nine months, and calve 
at the beginning of the tenth, Thus the ſea- 
ſon for calves is from the 16th of January to 
the 16th of April; but there is no want of them 
during the whole ſummer, autumn being the 
ſeaſon when they are moſt ſcarce, The tokens 
of the cow's heat are not at all equivocal; it 
is known by her frequent lowings, which are 
alſo more violent than at other times. She 
leaps on cows, oxen, and even bulls; and the 
vulva is inflated ſo as to project outwards. The 
time of this ſtrong heat ſhould be well ob- 
ſerved, and *. bull brought to her; 5 for = 
this. 
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tion alſo renders him more tractable, Patient, 
docile, and leſs troubleſome to others. A her; 
of bulls could not be either tamed or managed 
by human ſkill and power. . 
The method of performing this operation 
18 well known to peaſants; ; though the time; 
of performing it are various, the different e. 
fects of which have not, perhaps, been ſuffici. 
ently attended to. In general, the moſt pr 
per age for caſtration is that immediately pr. 
ceding puberty, which, in horned cattle, i; 
' Eighteen months, or two years; few of tho 
that undergo the operation ſooner, long ſu- 
viving it. Calves however, whoſe teſiices 
are taken out ſoon after their birth, if they 
ſurvive the operation, which is yery tag 
tous at that early age, become more larg, 
fleſhy and fat, than thoſe which are not ci. ? 
trated till the ſecond, third or fourth yer 
after; but the latter ſeem to retain more {p!- i 
rit and activity: and thoſe which are not ct- 
trated till the fixth, ſeventh, or eighth jear, 
loſe little or nothing of their other maſculine 
qualities, being more impetuous and indo- 
cile than other oxen; nay, in the bulling 
ſeaſon, they are deſirous of getting to the 
cows, which muſt be carefully avoided, ® 


| the copulation, and even the very touch of 
ſuch 


#2 kind of carnoſities or warts, which can only 
Wh: deſtroyed by the actual cautery. The cauſe 
of this may be, that in thoſe oxen whoſe teſti- 


* veſſels twiſted, ſtill continue to emit a li- 


afterwards degenerate into carnoſities. 
Spring is the uſual ſeaſon when the cows 


Þ ore we and others 3 more backward i in 
Wet the beginning of the tenth. Thus the ſea- 


e 16th of April; but there is no want of them 
Auring the whole ſummer, autumn being the 


b 
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* 
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Wo! the cow's heat are not at all equivocal; i 


— 


| Wtime of this ſtrong heat ſhould be well ob- 


E lauch an ox, produces | in the vulva of the cow 


I cles have been only compreſſed, and the ſemi- 


guor, which being probably half purulent, 
q Fouls ulcers in the vulva of the cow, which 


| e in heat. In this country moſt admit the 
ug Pall, and | Peruns 1 between the I - 


eir heat. They go nine months, and calve 


. — 1 Ay 


3 Eon for calves is from the 16th of January to 


ſeaſon when they are moſt ſcarce. The e 


1 known by her frequent lowings, which are 
lo more violent than at other times. Se 
= on cows, oxen, and even bulls; and the 
Nolva is inflated fo as to project outwards. The 


ed, and the bull ae to > her; tor if 
this 


ſhould be choſen from the moſt beautiful af 
the ſpecies. He ſhould be large, well made, 


look, large forehead, ſhort head, the hor 
large, ſhort, and black, the ears long and 


ſtrait ; the neck thick and fleſhy ; the ſhou- 
ders and breaſt broad; the reins. firm; the 
back Rrait; the legs thick and fleſhy ; the til 
long and full of hair; the walk firm and ſtead 


7 and the colour red. 


| ſecond, or third time; and when pregnan, 
whatever appearance there may be of het, 


generally ceaſes almoſt immediately on their 
conception, and they themſelves will not f. 
fer the bull to approach them. 


proper care of; or when uſed in a carriage. 
| They even require | greater care when pregnant 
than at other times, to prevent their leaping 
| over hedges, ditches, &c. They ſhould all 
5 be put into the richeſt paſtures, and in a foll 
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this fervor is ſuffered to cool, the cow ' would 
not ſo certainly retain. 


The bull, like the ſtallion among hor, 


and in good caſe; have a black eye, a proud 


ſhaggy, the muzzle large, the noſe ſhort and 


Cows are often known to retain at the fil, 


the bull refuſes to cover them. But the heat | 


- Cows are ſubject to abortion when not taken 


which 


5 ich abounds i in 3 without being too 
bak or fenny. Six weeks or two months be- 
fore they calve, they ſhould be fed more plen- 
FW than uſual ; giving them in the ſummer- 

E time graſs in the cow-houſe, and 1 in the win- 
Kc: bran, lucern, ſainfoin, &c. During this 
time they muſt not be milked, that fluid be- 
Wing then abſolutely neceſſary to the nouriſh- | 

I ent of the fœtus: ſome cows indeed do not 

Wricld any milk a month or ſix weeks before 

} hey calve; but thoſe which have milk till the 

I time of calving, are both the beſt mothers and 

| che beſt nurſes; though the milk is then ge- 

| 1 Pera bad, and in ſmall quantity. The ſame, 

Pr rather more care muſt be obſerved at the 

delivery of the cow, than at that of the mare, 

the former ſeeming on this occaſion more ſpent 
and weakened than the latter. One indeſpen- 
ble point is, to put her in a ſeparate ſtall, 

Where ſhe muſt be kept warm, at eaſe, and 

Won good litter. She muſt be well fed for ten 

Wor twelve days, with beans, corn, or oatmeal, 

diluted with ſalt water, and lucern, ſainfoin, or 

good graſs, thoroughly ripe. By this time ſhe 

Iis uſually recovered, and may therefore by de- 

eres be put to her common way of living, and 

turned into the paſture ; obſerving not to take 
any milk from her during the two firſt months, 
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this fervor is ſuffered to cool, the COW would 
not fo certainly retain. 

The bull, like the ſtallion among bite 


ſhould be choſen from the moſt beautiful of 
the ſpecies. He ſhould be large, well made, 


and in good caſe; have a black eye, a proud 


look, large forehead, ſhort head, the horns 
large, ſhort, and black, the ears long and 
ſhaggy, the muzzle large, the noſe ſhort and 
ſtrait ; the neck thick and fleſhy ; the ſhoul- 
ders and breaſt broad; the reins firm; the 
back ſtrait; the legs thick and fleſhy ; the tail 
long and full of hair; the walk firm and — 


and the colour red. 


Covs are often known to retain at the firſt, 
Gromd; or third time; and when pregnant, 
whatever appearance there may be of heat, 
the bull refuſes to cover them. But the heat 


generally ceaſes almoſt immediately on their! 
conception, and they themſelves will not ſuf- 


fer the bull to approach them. 


Cows are ſubject to abortion when not taken 
proper care of; or when uſed in a carriage. 


They even require greater Care when pregnant] 


than at other times, to prevent their leaping 
cover hedges, ditches, Sc. They ſhould allo 


be put into the richeſt | paſtures, and in a ſoil 
| which 
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hich abounds in herbage, without being too 


moiſt or fenny. Six weeks or two months be- 


fore they calve, they ſhould be fed more plen- 


tifully than uſual ; giving them in the ſummer- 


time graſs in the cow-houſe, and in the win- 
ter bran, lucern, ſainfoin, &c. During this 
time they muſt not be milked, that fluid be- 
ing then abſolutely neceſſary to the nouriſh- | 
ment of the fetus : ſome cows indeed do not 
yield any milk a month or ſix weeks before 
they calve; but thoſe which have milk till the 
time of calving, are both the beſt mothers and 
the beſt nurſes; though the milk is then ge- 
nerally bad, and in ſmall quantity. The ſame, 
or rather more care muſt be obſerved at the 


delivery of the cow, than at that of the mare, 
the former ſeeming on this occaſion more ſpent 


and weakened than the latter. One indeſpen- 


ſible point is, to put her in a ſeparate ſtall, 


where ſhe muſt be kept warm, at eaſe, and : 


on good litter. She muſt be well fed for ten 


or twelve days, with beans, corn, or oatmeal, 


diluted with ſalt water, and lucern, ſainfoin, or 


good graſs, thoroughly ripe. By this time ſhe 
is uſually recovered, and may therefore by de- 
grees be put to her common way of living, and 


turned into the paſture ; obſerving not to take 


any milk from her . during the two firſt months, 
| as 
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five or fix days, that it may be kept always 
warm, and ſuck whenever it pleaſes ; but if 
in theſe five or fix days it grows and gathers 
ſtrength, there is a neceſſity for making a ſe- 
paration, as it would exhauſt the cow if left 
always with her. Sucking two or three time; 
a day will now be ſufficient. If you intend t 


der his fleſh fine and delicate, let him have 
every day raw eggs, boiled milk, and the crumb 
ol bread: thus at the end of four or five weeks, 
the fleſh will be excellent. Calves therefore 
intended for the butcher, ſhould not ſuck 
above thirty or forty days; but thoſe deſigned 
for keeping ſhould be left with the dam for 
two months at leaſt ; as the more they ſuck 
the ſtronger and larger they will prove. The 
beſt for bringing up are thoſe calved in the 
months of April, May and June. It is ſeldom 


be weaned at two, three, or four months; 


as the calf will thrive the better; beſides the 
milk is not of a good quality. 
_ young calf is left with its dam the firſt 


fatten him ſpeedily, and at the ſame time ren- 


that thoſe which come later attain to a ſuffi 
cient vigour to ſupport them during the incle- 
mencies of the following winter; the cold 


cauſing them to droop, and many of them to 


die. Thus calves deſigned for keeping ſhould 
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but before taking them totally from the milk, 
alittle good graſs, or chopped hay, is to be given 
them, that they may become accuſtomed to 
this new aliment, when they are to be entirely 
ſeparated from their dam, and never ſuffered 
to come near her either in the ſtall or paſture, 
whither they are to be ſent every day, and re- 
main during ſummer, from morning to even- 
; but on the ſetting in of the cold of au- 
_ they muſt not be let out till late in the 
morning, and brought back early in the even- 
ing; and the cold of the winter being ex- 
tremely detrimental to them, they are to be 
kept very warm in a cloſe cow-Hhouſe, 
and well ſupplied with water; fainfoin, lu- 
cern, &c. ſhould be mixed with their common 
graſs. T hey muſt be let out only i in warm 
weather. A great deal of care is neceſſary to 
bring them thro' the firſt winter, which is the 
moſt dangerous period of their lives; for the 
following ſummer will ſtrengthen them oy 
much, that they will have nothing to fear from 
the cold of a ſecond winter. 


The cow reaches the age of livin at 


| cighteen months, and the bull at two years; 


but though they are at that age capable of ge- 
neration, it is adviſeable not to ſuffer them to 
copulate under three years. The time of their 


greateſt ES 
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greateſt ſtrength is from three to nine years, 
when the beſt way of diſpoſing of cows and 


| bulls is by fattening them for the ſlaughter. As 
they acquire the greateſt part of their growth | 


in two years, the duration of life, like that 


of moſt other ſpecies of animals, is nearly ſe- 
ven times two years, and they rarely oy above 
fourteen or fifteen. 


In all quadruped animals the voice of the 


male is ſtronger and deeper than that of the fe- 
male, and this is, I believe, a rule without 
exception ; though ſome of the antients tell 
us, that the cow, the ox, and even the calf, 
have a deeper voice than the bull. Certain it 
is, that the bull has a far ſtronger voice, as be- 
ing heard to a much greater diſtance than ei- 
ther the cow, ox, or calf; and what has given 
riſe to a belief of its voice being leſs deep is, 


his manner of lowing, which is not a ſimple 
ſound, but compoſed of two or three octaves, 


the higheſt of which moſt affects the ear; and 
| if we liſten to it, we ſhall perceive a ſound 


more hollow than that of the ox, the cow, or 


the calf, whoſe lowings are alſo much ſhorter, 
It is love only that cauſes the bull to low; the 


cow oftener lows from fear than love; and 


when the calf lows, it is from grief, hunger, or | 


a deſire of its mother, 


T . 
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The moſt heavy and ſluggiſh animals are not 


always thoſe which ſleep the longeſt, nor the 


moſt ſoundly. The horned cattle ſleep, but 


it is ſhort and unſound, the leaſt noiſe awakes 

them. They uſually lie on the left fide, and 
the kidney on that ſide is always larger, and 
has more fat about it than that on the right 5 


ide. 
Oxen, like other domeſtic animale; vary in 
colour, though the dun ſeems the moſt com- 
mon; and the redder it is, the more it is 
eſteemed. A black coat is alſo valued; and 


bay oxen are ſaid to be vigorous and long 
| lived; whereas the brown ſoon decay. The 
| orey, the dappled, and the white are proper 
only for the ſlaughter; no care can render 
them fit for labour ; but whatever be the co- 


lour of an ox's coat, it ſhould be gloſſy, thick, 
and ſmooth to the touch; for if it be harſh, 


rough, or thin, there is reaſon to ſapppoſe | 
that the animal is out of order, or, at leaſt 
not of a ſtrong conſtitution. A good ox for 


the plough muſt be neither too fat nor too 


lean ; the head ſhort and thick; the ears large 
and ſhaggy ; the horns ſtrong, gloſly, and of 


a middling ſize; the forchead wide, the eyes 
full and black; his muzzle large and flat; the 


| noſtrils wide and open; the teeth white and 


Sven; 
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even; the lips black; a fleſhy neck, large and 


heavy ſhoulders ; the breaſt broad; the dew- 


lap hanging don to the knees; the reins ve 
broad ; a ſpacious deſcending belly ; the flanks 
firm; the haunches large, and the rump thick; 
large and nervous thighs and legs; the back 
ſtrait and full; the tail reaching to the ground, 
and well covered with thick and fine hair; the 
feet firm; the hide thick and pliable; the 
muſcles raiſed; the hoof ſhort and broad: he 
| muſt alſo anſwer to the goad, be obedient to 


the voice, and well trained; but it is onl 


gradually, and by beginning early, that the o 


can be brought willingly to bear the yoke, and 


be eaſily governed. At the age of two year 
and a half, or three at the lateſt, you mull 
begin to tame him, and bring him under ſub- 
jection; if delayed longer, he becomes fro- 
ward, and often ungovernable. The only me- 
thod of ſucceeding is, by patience, mildneſs, 
and even careſſes; for compulſion and ill treat. 
ment will only diſguſt him irreclaimably; 
N ſtroaking him gently along the back, clapping 
him, giving him occafionally boiled barley, 
ground beans, and ſuch other aliments a 
| pleaſe him beſt, all of them mingled with 
falt, of which he is very fond, will prove of 
the greateſt uſe. At the ſame time his horns 
>... hauls 
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ſhould be often tied, and ſome days after the 


yoke is to be put on his neck, and faſtened to 


a plough, with another ox of the ſame ſize 


ready trained ; theſe are to be tied together = 
the manger, and in the fame manner led to 
| the paſture, that they may become acquainted, ; 


and accuſtomed to have one common motion. 


The goad i is never to be made uſe of in the be- 


ginning, as that would only render him more 


untractable; he muſt alſo be indulged, and las . 


bour only at ſhort intervals : for till he is tho- 
roughly trained he tires himſelf very much ; 


and for the ſame reaſon he is then to be fed 


more plentifully than at other times. 


An ox is to draw the plough only from his 
third to his tenth year, when it will be adviſe- 
able to fatten and ſell him, as being then of a 
better fleſh than if he was kept longer. The 


ge of this creature is known by his teeth and 
horns. The firſt fore-teeth, which he ſheds at 


| the end of ten months, are re-placed by others; 


larger, but not ſo white; at ſix months the 


teeth next to thoſe in the middle fall out, 5 
and are alſo re- placed by others; and in 
three years all the inciſive teeth are renewed. 


They are then equal, long, and pretty 
white; but as the ox advances in years, they 
wear, become unequal and black. It is the 


lame in the bull and cow; fo that the growth 


and _—_— of the teeth are not affected by 
P caſtra- 
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even ; the lips black; a fleſhy neck, large and 
heavy ſhoulders ; the breaſt broad; the dew. 
lap hanging don to the knees; the reins ve 

broad] a ſpacious deſcending belly ; ; the flanks 

firm; the haunches large, and the rump thick; 
large and nervous thighs and legs; the back 
ſtrait and full; the tail reaching to the ground, 
and well covered with thick and fine hair; the 
feet firm; the hide thick and pliable ; the 
muſcles raiſed ; the hoof ſhort and broad: he 
muſt alſo anſwer to the goad, be obedient to 
the voice, and well trained; but it is only 
gradually, and by beginning early, that theax 
can be brought willingly to bear the yoke, and 
"be eaſily governed. At the age of two yea 
and a half, or three at the lateſt, you muſt 
begin to tame him, and bring him under ſub- 
jection; if delayed longer, he becomes fro - 
ward, and often ungovernable. The only me- 
thod of ſucceeding is, by patience, mildneſß, 
and even careſſes; for compulſion and ill treat. 
ment will only diſguſt him irreclaimably; 
ſtroaking him gently along the back, clapping 
him, giving him occaſionally boiled barley, 
ground beans, and ſuch other aliments as 
pleaſe him beſt, all of them mingled with 
ſalt, of which he is very fond, will prove of 
the greateſt uſe. At the ſame time his horns 
„ ſhould 
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ſhould be often tied, and ſome days after the 
yoke is to be put on his neck, and faſtened to 


a plough, with another ox of the ſame ſize 
ready trained ; theſe are to be tied together at 


the manger, and in the ſame manner led to 


the paſture, that they may, become acquainted, 
and accuſtomed to have one common motion. 


The goad is never to be made uſe of in the be- 


ginning, as that would only render him more 


untractable; he muſt alſo be indulged, and la- 


bour only at ſhort intervals: for till he is tho- 


roughly trained he tires himſelf very much; 
and for the ſame reaſon he is then to be fed 


more plentifully than at other times. 
An ox is to draw the plough only from his 


third to his tenth year, when it will be adviſe- 


able to fatten and fell him, as being then of a 
better fleſh than if he was kept longer. The 


age of this creature is known by his teeth and 


horns. The firſt fore-teeth, which he ſheds at 


the end of ten months, are re-placed by others; 
larger, but not ſo white ; at ſix months the 
teeth next to thoſe in the middle fall out, 
and are alſo re-placed by others; and in 
three years all the inciſive teeth are renewed. 


They are then equal, long, and pretty 
white; but as the ox advances in years, they 
wear, become unequal and black. It is the 


ſame in the bull and cow]; ſo that the growth 
and — of the teeth are not affected by 
P caſtra- 
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_ caſtration, or the difference of ſexes. Nor iz 
the ſhedding of the horns affected by either, 
as both bull, ox, and cow, loſe them alike at 
the end of three years; and theſe alſo are re- 
placed by other horns, which, like the ſecond 
teeth, remain ; only thoſe of the ox and cow 
are larger and longer than thoſe of the bull, 
The manner of the growth of theſe ſecond 
horns is not uniform, nor the ſhooting of them 
equal. The firſt year, that is the fourth year 
of the ox's age, two ſmall pointed horns make 
their appearance, neatly farmed, ſmooth, and 
towards the head terminated by a kind of but. 
ton. The following year this button move: 
from the head, being impelled by a corneous 
cylinder, which alſo lengthening, is termi- 
nated by another button, and fo on; for the 
horns continue growing as long as the creatur 
| lives. Theſe buttons become annular joints, 
which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed in the horn, and 
by which the age of the creature may be res- 
dily known; counting three years for the point 
of the horn to the firſt joint, and one ogy for 
each of the other intervals. 

The horſe feeds both night and fas fowl 
but almoſt inceſſantly ; whereas the ox eats 
faſt, and in no long interval of time takes al 
the nouriſhment it requires. It then gives ove! 


cating, | and lies down to chew the cud ; the 
PA 3 difference 


form but one very capacious bag, may, with- 
| out any inconveniency, take up a large quan- 
| tity of herbage, and fill it in a ſmall time, 
chewing the cud afterwards, and digeſting 


the hay, we ſaw that in the former, on its 
leaving that part of the maw which forms the 
ſecond ſtomach, is reduced to a kind of 
green paſte, like ſpinage minced and boiled; 

that under this form it is retained in the folds 


what paſſes into the inteſtines is only the huſſs, 
or recrements : whereas in the horſe we ob- 
erved, that this decompoſition is hardly viſible, 


it becomes only more ſupple and flexible, hav- 
[ug been macerated and penetrated by the ac- 


— 
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difference in feeding proceeding from the dif- 
ferent conformation of the ſtomachs of thoſe 
animals. The ox, whoſe two firſt ſtomachs 


it at leiſure. The horſe having but a ſmall 

| fomach, can put into it only a ſmall quantity 
of graſs, and fill it ſucceſſively as the food 
ſinks and paſſes into the inteſtines, where the 
decompoſition of the aliments is chiefly per- 
formed ; for, by inſpecting theſe parts both in 
the ox and the horſe, and the ſucceſſive effect 
of digeſtion, eſpecially the decompoſition of 


of the third ſtomach ; that the decompoſition 
is compleated in the fourth ſtomach ; and that 


either in the ſtomach or firſt inteſtines, where 


P2 tive 


— — 


ſtomachs, the ſecond being only a part of the 
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tive liquor with which it is ſurrounded; that it 

reaches the cœcum and colon without any great 

alteration ; ; thatin theſe two inteſtines, who: 

enormous capacity correſponds with the may 
in ruminating animals, the decompoſition of 
a horſe's aliment is chiefly performed; and that 

this decompoſition is never fo perfect as that in 
the fourth ſtomach of the ox. 

From theſe conſiderations, and the bare in- 
ſpection of the parts, it ſeems caſy to conceive, 
how rumination is performed, and why the 
| horſe neither ruminates nor vomits; Wheren 

the ox, and all horned cattle, with other ani. 
mals that have ſeveral ſtomachs, ſeem to digel 
Z the graſs only by rumination, which is nothing 
more than vomiting without effort, occaſion 
by the re-aCtion_ of the firſt ſtomach on the 
aliments it contains. The ox fills his two fil 


firſt; and the membrane thus extended, re-ach 
on the graſs within it, which is but very littl 
| chewed, and the volume of it increaſed by ter 
mentation. Were the aliment liquid, thi 
contracted force would cauſe it to pals into tie 
third ſtomach, which communicates with the 
other only by a narrow duct, the orifice of 
which is placed at the ſaperior part of the fit 
and but little below the oeſophagus ; fo thut 
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no dry aliment can paſs through this duct, at 
leaſt none but the more fluid part. Thus the 
more dry parts neceſſarily aſcend through the 


eſophagus, whoſe orifice is larger than that of 
the duct into the mouth. Here the animal 
chews them again, macerates, and once more 
impregnates them with its ſaliva; and thus by 


degrees renders the aliment more fluid, till it 
is reduced to a paſte of a proper liquidity to 


pas the duct communicating with the third 
ſtomach: and here 2 again it undergoes another 3 5 


maceration, before it paſſes into the fourth, 


where the gecompoti tion of the food is com- 


pleted, being reduced to a perfect mucilage. 
\W hat confirms the truth of this ex -planation | is, 
that while theſe animals ſuck, or are fed with 


milk and other fluid aliments, they do not 
chew the cud; and that they chew the cud 


much more in winter, and when fed with dry 
liments, than in ſummer, when the graſs is 
ucculent and tender. In the horſe, on the con- 


trary, the ſtomach is very ſmall, the orifice of 
the oeſophagus very narrow, and that of the 


pylorus very wide, which alone would render 
rumination impracticable; for the aliment con- 


tained in this {mall ſtomach, though perhaps 
more ſtrongly compreſſed than in + 0 large ſto- 


mach of the ox, cannot re- aſcend, becauſe 
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for its entrance, that the hay ſhould be reduced 


mation of the parts, that the ox ruminate,, | 


membranes the ducts or canal run fo obliquely 
that inſtead of opening by the convulſive mo 
tions of the ſtomach, it becomes more con 
tracted. Though this difference, like all th 
other differences of conformation, obſervabl 


_ conſtant and unvaried; yet in the growth, al 
eſpecially in the ſoft parts, there are diff 
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it may ſo caſily deſcend through the capacious 
orifice of the pylorus. It is not even neceſlary 


to a ſoft fluid paſte, the contracted force of 
the ſtomach impelling the aliment thither, 
though almoſt dry; and it cannot re-aſcend by 
the ocfophagus, which is very ſmall, when 
compared with the pyloras. It is therefor 
owing to this general difference in the confor- 


ind the horſe cannot; bfit there is another par- 


8 ticular formation in the horſe, which render 
him not only unable to ruminate, that is, to w- 
mit without effort, but even hinders him from 
vomiting at all, though he made the utmoſ 


efforts ; which is, that the duct of the oeb- 


; phagus entering very obliquely into the horch 
ſtomach, the e e of which are of 1 


conſiderable thickneſs ; and through theſe thic 


in the body of animals, depends on nature whe 


rences apparently conſtant, which howevt 


may, and actually do, vary by circumſtances: 


the capacity of the ox's maw, for inſtance, is 
aced not wholly derived from nature; the maw is 
e of not ſuch by its primitive conformation, becom 
ther, ing ſo gradually by the large volume of the ali- 
d by ments received; for in a young calf, or even 
when in one that is older, if it has only fed on milk, 


refore 
for- 
nates, | 
er par- 


the maw therefore proceeds from the extenſion 


endet 
towo-nention an experiment, which to me appears 
R rom decifive. I cauſed two calves of the ſame age, 


utmoſt 
le Oel- 
ork 
re of 1 
ſe thic 
liquely 


ive mo 


the expiration of a year, on opening them, the 


_—_ oxen of high and dry countries, are more beau- 
Mind tiful, vigorous, and ſprightly than thoſe of low _ 


ure whe 
wth, all 
are diff 

Hhowere 


them much more than ſoft graſs; that they 


horſes; and that for this reaſon, oxen for la- 


ma 
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and never on herbage, the maw is much ſmaller 
than in the ox. The remarkable capacity of 


occationed by the large volume of aliments 


taken into it at one time. But 1 ſhall now 


and weaned at the ſame time, to be fed, one | 
with bread, and the other with herbage. At 


maw of the calf which had lived on graſs and 


herbage, was become much larger than the 
maw of that which had been fed with bread. 


It is ſaid that oxen which feed ſlowly, bear 
labour better than thoſe that eat faſter; that 


Jand moiſt countries; that dry hay ſtrengthens 
cannot bear a change of climate ſo well as 4 


T4. bour n 


P 
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bour ſhould nay be POINT in the neigh. 
| bourhood. 


In winter, as oxen are put to no . ſiraw 


and a little hay will be ſufficient for them; but 


during the time of labour, they ſhould have a 


great Gel more hay than ſtraw, and even a 
little bran or oats before they go to work: i 


ſummer, it hay be ſcarce, let them have 10 


freſh cut from the field, or the ſucculent 
branches of aſh, elm, oak, Ge. but ſparingh; 
- as an excels of this aliment, of which they are 
very fond, ſometimes cauſes them to make 
bloody urine; lucern, ſainfoin, vetches, Iupins, 
= turneps, boiled barley, Cc. are alſo excellent 
food for ox There is no need of regulating 

15 the 3 of their food, as they never eat 
more than they want ; and it will be proper 
always to give them more than they eat. They 
ſhould never be turned out in the paſtures till 
about the middle of May; the firſt growth of 
herbs are too crude, and though they eat them 
greedily, they diſagree with them. Alfo after 
leaving them in the paſtures during the ſum- 
mer, they ſhould again be taken into the houſe 
about the middle of October; ; taking care that 
this tranſition from green herbage to dry, and 
from EA, to green, be not done at once, bo 


12 by degrees 


8 — | II W S I 


. Gre 
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Great heat is detrimental to theſe creatures, 
and perhaps more ſo than violent cold. In the 
| ſummer time they are to be led to their work 
by break of day ; and during the great heat, 
either ſent home, or left to feed under tlie 
| ſhade of trees; but not led to work again till 
three or four o'clock in the afternoon. In - 
ſpring, winter, and autumn, they may be at - 
plough from eight or nine in the morning till 


but 
ve a 
en a 
t: in 
orals 


ulent 


nely; fue or ſix in the evening, without! interruption. 
ey ar: Though they do not require ſo much care as 
make i borſes, yet to keep them briſk and healthy, it 
upins, will be proper to curry them every day; to 
<ollent ! waſh them, greaſe their hoofs, Sc. They muſt 
lating alſo have water given them at leaſt twice a day. 


er cat The horſe loves a thick and warmiſh water; 
proper whereas the ox muſt have it clear and cool. 
Thy WM The aliment and care for the cow and the Ss 
res till Wi ox are nearly the fame, except only that a milch 
wth of cow, both with regard to choice and manage- 


it them ment, requires ſome particular cautions. Black 


fo after cows are ſaid to yield the beſt milk; white the 
1e ſum-· moſt; but be the coat what it will, the muſt 
ze hou be in good caſe, have a briſk eye, a light gait, 


are that 
lry, ay 
ace, but 


be young, and give plenty of good milk: let 
her be milked twice a day in ſummer, but only 


once in winter; and if an increaſe of the quan- 


lty of milk be defired, it may be done by 


Gren feeding ; 
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feeding her with more Juicy aliments than 


graſs. 


Good milk i is neither too thick nor too thin; 


its proper conſiſtence is, when a ſmall drop 
preſerves its ſpherical figure without ſpread- 


ing; it muſt alſo be of a delicate white, that 


with a yellow and blue caſt being of little va- 
lue. The taſte of it muſt be ſoft, without any 
| bitterneſs or acridity; it muſt alſo have a gool 
ſmell, or be without any. It is better in the 
month of May, and in ſummer than in win- 
ter; and to be perfectly good, the cow muſt 


be of a proper age, and in good health. The 


milk of heifers is too thin; that of old cows 
too oily, and in winter time too thick. Thel: 


different qualities of milk have relation to the 


| butyrous, caſeous, and ſerous parts of which 
it conſiſts. Milk too thin abounds too much 
with ſerous particles; ; that which is too thick 
has few or none of theſe particles; and the 
too oily has not a proper portion of butyrous 
and ſerous: particles. The milk of a cow 


when bulling i is not good; nor that when the 


creature is near, or juſt paſt the time of her 


calving. In the third and fourth ſtomach of 


a ſucking calf are found clods of curdled milk, 
| and theſe clods dried in the air, are the runnet 


made uſe of in curdling milk : the longer it 15 
5 hea 


han 


hin 3 
drop 
ead 
that 
> Vas 
t any 
good 
1 the 
Win- 
muſt 
The 
cow 
Theſe 
to the 
which 
much 
thick 
ad the 
tyrous 
1 COW 
en the 
of het 
ach of 
runnet 
er it 15 


| kept 
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kept the better it is, and a very little will be 
ſufficient to turn a large quantity of milk. 

Cows and oxen are very fond of wine, vi- 
negar, falt, and will greedily devour a dreſſed 
fallad. In Spam, and ſome other countries, 
they place near a young calf in the cow-houſe, 


| one of thoſe ſtones called ſalegres, which are 


found in the mines of rock-falt ; by licking 
this falt ſtone while his dam is at the paſture, 


he becomes ſo hungry and thirſty, that when 
che cow returns, the calf eagerly ſeizes the 


teat and ſucks his fill; and thus he fattens and 
thrives much faſter than thoſe that have no falt 
given them. And for the ſame reaſon it is, 


| that when oxen or cows are off their ſtomach, 


graſs dipped i in vinegar, or mixed with a little 


| alt, are given them; this is alſo ſometimes 


done when they are in good health, in order 
to ſharpen their appetite, and fatten them the 
ſooner. The general age for fattening cattle is 
the tenth year, as there is afterwards leſs cer- 
tainty of ſucceeding ; nor is the fleſh ſo good. 
They may be fattened at any ſeaſon, but ſum- 
mer is uſually choſen, as it may then ve done 
at the leaſt expence; and if begun in the 
month of May or June, they are generally 
completely fattened before the end of October. 
When you begin to fatten them, they muſt be 
taken 


taken from all work; they muſt drink often, 


diſturbed while they are chewing the cud; and 
during the great heats, a cow-houſe, or at leaf 
ſome ſhady place, 1s the moſt proper for then 
to ſleep in. Thus in the ſpace of four or five 
months they will become fo fat, as to be ſcarce 
able to walk; fo that if they are to be ſent b 


ſhort journies. Cows, and even bulls, whoſe 
_ genitals have been knit, may alſo be fattenc; 
but the fleſh of cows is drier, and that of the 


oxen; and that of the bull has _— 2 ſtrong 
diſagreeable taſte. 


to lick themſelves, eſpecially when at reſt; and 
this being thought an impediment to their fat 
tening, all the parts of their bodies within 
their reach are rubbed over with their dung: 


geſled it remains in the ſtomach, and forms 
hn balls by accretion, called gagropiles 


be meckern, and impede digeſtion. Theſe 
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and have plenty of ſucculent food, ſometime, 
mixed with a little ſalt. They maſt not be 


any diftant place, it muſt be performed by ven 


knit-bull more red and tough, than the fleſh 
Bulls, cows, or OXen, are very much given 
without this precaution, their tongues, which 


are very rough, abrade, or take off their har 
which they ſwallow; and as this cannot be di- 


a Cys — ing A a« 


which are ſometimes fo large, that they mull 


| balls 


1 
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ften, 
imez 
t be 
; and 
leaf 
them 
r five 
Carce 
nt to 
' yer 
hob 
Net; 
F. the 
ſhot 


roh 7 


balls are, in time, inveſted with a brown 
hardiſh cruſt, which is nothing more than an 
inſpiſſated mucilage, which, by continual fric- 
tion and coction in the ſtomach, becomes hard 
I and gloſſy. Theſe balls are found only in the 
Wmaw ; and if any hair infinuates itſelf into the 
W other ſtomachs, it does not continue either 
there or in the inteſtines, Probably Pans off 
with the excrements. 
F Animals witn inciſory eil ; in both jaws, 
Was the horſe and aſs, nip more eaſily es 
Z herbage, than thoſe whoſe upper jaw is with- 
out the inciſory; and if the ſheep and goat cut 
che herbage very cloſe, it is owing to the 
ſmallneſs and thinneſs of their Ude but the 
W thick- lipped ox can only crop the long her- 
bage; and this is the true reaſon why he never 
Winjures the paſtures i in which he lives. As he 

1 crops only the extremity of the young herbage, 
he does not affect the root, and retards its 


gipen 
And 
r fat- 
1thin 
ung: 
ic b goat, by nipping the herbage very cloſe, both 
bei deſtroy the ſtem, and injure the root. The 
c d horſe chuſes the moſt ſlender herbage, while the 
orms N larger, whoſe ſtems are hard, he leaves to ſeed 
piles, g and multiply: whereas the 'ox crops thoſe 
mult thick ſtems, and by degrees deſtroys the coarſer 


hee e Hence it is, chat after ſome years : 
balls OL. TEN the 


growth but very little; whereas the ſheep and 
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the herbage where a horſe has lived becomes 


coarſe ; whereas that where the ox has fe 


becomes a fine paſture. 


The ſpecies of our cattle, muſt nt 


be confounded with that of the anrocks, the 


buftalo, or the biſonet ; it ſeems to be an ori 


ginal native of theſe temperate climates, prex 
| heat and exceſſive cold being equally detrimen. 
tal to our horned cattle. Beſides, this ſpeci 
ſo very numerous in Europe, is not to be found 


in the ſouthern countries; nor has yet ſprex 


itſelf beyond Armenia, and Perſia in Af; ud 
Egypt and Barbary in Africa. For, with k 
gard to the biſonets, which have hunches an 
their backs, and found in India, Africa, and 
even in America, are, with other animal, 
which travellers have been pleaſed to call oxen, 
of a different ſpecies from our black cattk 
Thoſe found at the Cape of Good Hope, aul 
different parts of America, were originally cu- 
ried from Europe by the Dutch and Spamart. 
In general, countries ſomething colder than 
our own ſeem to agree better with black cattic 
than thoſe that are hotter ; and they are larger 
and more fleſhy, in proportion as the climate 
is moiſter, and abounds in paſture. The largel 
black cattle known are thoſe of Denmark, Po- 
dolia, . and that ah of Ti yy inha- 


bite 
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| 5 bited by the Calmucks. The cattle of Ireland, 
Þ England, Holland and Hungary arc alfo larger 
1 than thoſe of Perſia, Turky, Greece, Italy, 
France and Spain; ; but the ſmalleſt yet known 
are thoſe of Barbary. The Dutch are known 
to import annually a number of large, lean 
cows from Denmark, which, improved by liv- 
Wing in the paſtures of Holland, yield a great 5 
deal more milk than the cows of France. It 


ciez 4 TD ® - | 3 3 : - | x f 
5 s this breed of milch cows which has been 


KB ranſported into Poitou, Aunis, and the 
marſhes of Charente, where they are called 
Flanders cows; they are much larger and 
Neaner than the ordinary cows, and yield twice 
the quantity of milk and butter; their calves 
9 re alſo much larger and ſtronger; and except f 
four or five days before their calving, they may 
pe milked during the whole year. Theſe cows 
however require excellent paſtures, though 
. eat little more than the common ſort; 


but as they are always lean, the ſuperabun- 


” b dance of the paſture turns wholly to milk; 
-atl i hereas the common cows, after living ſome 
arger | time in luxuriant paſtures become fat, and 
mate Wl Vield little or no milk. Between a bull of this 
rock 1 Wkind and one of the common cows, is pro- 
Pu- — another breed, called baſtard, which is 
in- Wat once more prolific, and abounds more in 
bited 1 „ 


Cheeſe to a very conſiderable amount. These 
cov give twice as much milk as thoſe d 
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milk than the common breed. Theſe baſtar! 
cows have often two calves at a time, and al 
yield milk during the whole year; the milch 
cows make a large part of the wealth of 
Holland, which every year exports butter and 


France, and ſix times as much as thoſe f 
Barbary. „%% LC 
In Ireland, England, Holland, Switzerlnd 
and the northern countries, large quantities! 
beef are ſalted and ſmoaked, either as a brand 
of commerce, or for the ſea ſervice : hides ab 
make one of the exports of theſe countries 
The ſkins of black cattle, and even thoſe d 
their calves, are known to ſerve for an infinite 
number of uſes. Their tallow is alſo very 
uſeful, and often mixed with mutton fart. 
The dung of black cattle 1s the beſt manre 
for dry and light lands. The horn of this 
animal was the firſt veſſel man drank out of; 
the firſt inſtrument uſed for increaſing ſounds; 
the firſt tranſparent ſubſtance uſed for mak- 
ing windows, lanthorns ; and when ſoftened, 
wrought or moulded, is now uſed in making 
boxes, combs, and a thouſand other particulars 
hut let us ſtop here; for where the hiſtory dc 
arts begins, that of nature ſhould conclude. 


cc 


S on fr nd 


f 
n Of THE: 


io NME have obſerved ſo many relations 
w between the horſe and the aſs, 
| which reſemble each other in fo 
0 many reſpects, that moſt of the dif- 


could not be diſcovered, but by acontinued com- 
pariſon between all the parts of their bodies; 
ſo that by deſcribing the horſe, we may be 

ſaid, in a great meaſure, to have deſcribed the 
iſs: all therefore that remained was, to enu- 

merate theſe teſemblances, and exhibit the 
proofs of the difference we obſerved between 
theſe two animals: but the deſcription of the 
as is not more connected with that of the 


* horſe, than the bull is different from it; the 
4 only reſemblance between them bein g that of a 


5 b. quadruped. 5 65 2 4 


ferences between them, eſpecially their viſcera, 
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All animals of this claſs have common Gus oc 

raters; theſe characters are always conſtant, N th 
and, in general, ſo evident as to be perceived 


without difficulty, and known without ay 
danger of miſtake. If therefore it be eaſy to 
_ diſtinguiſh a quadruped from a bird, a fi, 
or an inſeR, it is alſo very eaſy, on ſeeing qui. 
drupeds of ſeveral kinds, to perceive that ther 
is ſome difficulty in diſcovering the difference; 
that determine the fpecies. Theſe differencs 
influence more or leſs the conformation of th 
creature. The naturaliſts, in order to eſtablih 
the characters of their various methods, hae 

made uſe of thoſe differences which to then 
appeared the moſt confiderable ; but they har 
not always choſen the moſt eſſential. Of al 
the naturaliſts Aristotle has given us the bel 
diviſion for quadrupeds, diſtinguiſhing them 
into ſolipedes, or whole footed, and fitpede:, ot 
_ cloven footed. It appears that the difference, 
which regards the number of the claws, exiſt 
only in animals, between which there are fil 
other more eſſential differences in their con- 
formation and conſtitution, both externally and 
internally, Hence it is that the bull, which 
is a cloven footed animal, has ſeveral chars 
ters of conformation different from thoſe c 
the Hart, which | is a folipede ; while, on the 


contraſj 


Leg, the differences between the a6 and 
me horſe, both which are ſolipedes, are ſmall. 
But the bull is nearly the ſame when compared 


we did with regard to the horſe and aſs. 
At preſent we are to deſcribe the principal 
Tonformation of all cloven footed quadrupeds, 


vill, in a great meaſure, ſerve for the ram, the 


Jy that of the aſs. 


tplanation. But for the better underſtanding 


d enumerate the parts this animal has more 
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pitch other cloven footed animals. In deſcrib- 
Eng them we ſhall ſucceſſively enquire into the 
ſeveral differences that exiſt between them, as 


xeginning with the bull; and this deſcription _ 


Qoat, Sc. as the deſcription of the horſe ſerved 


| The names given to the external parts of 

e horſe, which we explained 1 in the deſcrip- 
on of that noble animal, are in general appli- 
ible to the parts of the bull, a 
ith thoſe of the horſe, and fulficiently reſem- 
le them to admit of a compariſon, and bear 
te like names; ſo that we ſhall make'uſe of 
doſe already known, without repeating the 


e deſcription of the bull, it will be neceſſary 5 


dan the horſe; and alſo thoſe which differ ſo 
eatly from the ſame parts in a horſe, as to 
ave been called by different names; and, 
ly, to revive the proper names of thoſe, 


-Q-2 1 l which 


which are not diſguiſed by terms of art, 2s in 
the horſe. 


= mity of the head, and is ſhorter and broader 
chan the ſame part of the head in both te 
| horſe and als. 


called the nape. 


along the breaſt, hanging down between te 
f fore · legs to the knees. 


toe, is covered with a horny ſubſtance, as in the 
hoof of a horſe, and has been, tho' very in- 
properly, called nails, as that term implies anf 
the horn in the upper part of the extremiti 
of the toes, and not that which entirely inveli 


camel has nails, the horn covering on 
the upper part of the third phalanx of it 
toes; but the bull, ram, goat, &c. have re 
hoofs; and the only difference between the 


ing two on each foot. 


| colours of ak bull than in : thoſe of the hot 
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The muzzle of a bull i is the hows extre- 


The fore and upper part of a bull s neck i 


The dewlap is the ſkin hanging from the 
under jaw and along the throat, and extend 


In a bull the third phalanx, or r joint of each 


it. Fiſſipedes have either nails or claws; tit 


and thoſe of the ſolipedes, conſiſts i in there be 


Though there is much leſs 20 in d 


vi 


= 
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yet they are called nearly by the ſame names, 
when theſe names are applicable. 
| The moſt general, and conſequently the 
moſt natural colour of the bull is the fallow ; 
ſo that, had we wild bulls, there is reaſon to 
Wthink they would be of that colour. But in 
bur tame bulls it is often blended with black 
End white; and ſome bulls are wholly black 
and wholly white. | 
Thus there are bay bulls, red; brown, grey, 
potted, Sc. ſo that they may be ſaid to have 
Ilthe tincts of the fallow, blended with white, 
rown and black, in variegated ſpots, without 
y conſtant rule. . 
The bull has a feather in the middle of his 
rehead ; and I have obſerved in horned cat- 
fe, that the hair covering the upper part of 
e neck, equally diſtant from the ſhoulders 
d the head, are briſtled along a tranſverſe 
ne; the hairs growing on the poſterior fide 
{ this line project forward, and thoſe on the 
nterior fide backward. 
It has been thought that the good or bad 
ulities of bulls, oxen and cows, might, like 
oſe of the horſe, be determined by the colour 
their coats; ſome rules of conſequence have 
een laid down concerning theſe marks, and 
id to be founded on the pituitous, phleg- 


| n 5 matic, 


1 


| matic, bilous, or melancholic humours ſup 
poſed to prevail in the conſtitutions of theſe 
creatures; and ſhewing themſelves outward|y 
in the colours of the coat. But in this caſe, 
obſervation long continued on the good or 
bad qualities of animals, would be preferable 
to all the reaſons founded on the different hu- 
mours; and I make no doubt but it would he 


coat are not ſurer indications of the qualitis of 
bulls, oxen and cows, than they are in hor 
The reader may conſult what has been ſaid o 
this head in the deſcription of the horſe. [ti 


more probable, that a thick, gloſſy, ſmooth, 


at leaſt a good ſtate of health; there being 
reaſon to believe, that the Juices whence thi 
hair has its riſe, and by which it is nouriſhed, 
are of a good quality, and flow from ſound anc 
well organized intrails. In general, the hair d 
tbe bull is ſofter and finer than that of ti 
Horle. 


rized the marks of external conformation, i! 
h order to know the beſt proportioned and mo 


: beſt milk, It therefore oa remains to el 
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ſoon inconteſtibly proved, that the colours of th 


and ſoft coat indicates a good conſtitution, or 


In the hiſtory of the ox we avs partic 


vigorous bulls ; the moſt robuſt and moſt |; 
| borious oxen ; and the cows which give 


mer 
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merate the dimenſions of the different parts of 
| the bull's body, which I have taken from that 
kept in the bear-garden at Paris. This bull 
is thought to weigh about ſeven hundred 
pounds, is near ſeven years old, is chiefly of a 
| fallow colour, but decorated with large brown 
| ſpots, eſpecially on the neck, head and legs, and 
| has ſeveral white ſpots on different parts of his 
body. The hair is ſhort, except between the 
horns, where the tuft is about two inches 
long; but in other bulls it is longer. The tail, 
to the diſtance of nine inches, is covered with 
long hairs, hanging a foot below the dock. At 
che end of the ſheath is alſo a tuft of hair an 
inch and a half long; and that of the coronet, 
is, in all the four legs, viſibly Ne than the 
hair on the reſt of the body. : 
This bull, from the tip of the muzzle to the 
anus, meaſures ſeven feet and a half in a di- 
rect line; is four feet one inch and a half in 
height, meaſured from the ground under its 
tore-legs ; and four feet three inches from the 
ground under his hind-feet ; the length of the 
head, from the extremity of the lips to the 
horns, is one foot nine inches; the circumfe- 
rence of the end of the muzzle, taken above 
the noſtrils, meaſures one foot nine inches; the 
contour of the aperture of the mouth is one foot, 
meaſured on the lips; the lower jaw is about ſe- 
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ven inches broad at the upper extremity; that 
is, where the channel between the two bones, 
that form the under-jaw, is broadeſt, and 
neareſt the throat; the noſtrils are much far. 
ther from each other in their upper than lower 
parts, the intermediate ſpace being two inches 
broad at the lower part, and four inches four 


lines at the upper ; the diſtance between the 


anterior angle of the eye, and the extremity 
the lips, is eleven inches; and between the poſts 
rior angle and the ear four inches; the length q 
the eye from one angle to the other i is one inch 


nine lines, and the aperture about fifteen lines 


that is, the two eye-lids ſeparate to that d- 
ſtance; when the eye is open, Ve ſee, nearthe 
anterior angle, an oblique furrow an inch and: 
half in length, extending over a pretty dep 
hollow ; there is another hollow on the fore- 


head ten lines! in depth; the anterior angles of 


the eyes are eleven inches diſtant from each 
other, following the curve of the forchead, 
though only eight inches, ſuppoſe the diſtance 


be meaſured in a direct line; the head, mea- 
ſured juſt below the ears and the horns, is three 


feet and a half i in circumference ; the length of 
the ears, meaſured along their poſterior parts, i 


eight inches, and the external cireumference i 


the baſe, of the ſame dimenſions ; each of the 


cars is placed below the horns, — 15 
f 1 0s 
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fde-ways in a horizontal direction, and the di- 
ſtance to the horn one inch; between the ba- 
ſes of the two horns is a ſpace of eight inches; 
the length of each horn | is eleven inches mea- 
| fared along their curve; their circumference 


Vat the baſe is nine inches, and their extremi- 


ties eighteen inches from each other; the head 
riſes at the nape an inch and a half above the 
neck; the neck, from the head to, the ſhoulders, 5 


is three feet in length; the circumference near 
the head three feet and a half, and a foot and 


a half in depth at the ſame place; fix feet one 


inch in circumference near the ſhoulders, and 
two feet and half deep, including the dew- 
lap, which falls four inches below the ſter⸗ 
num, and reaches to the knee. 5 
The cheſt, meaſured behind the 600 | 
is fix feet three inches in circumference ; fix 
feet eight inches in the middle, which is its 
| greateſt bigneſs ; ; and fix feet before the hind- 
legs, paſſing above the ſcrotum, and along the 
haunches. The lower part of the belly is one 
foot eight inches from the ground; the back 
is ſomewhat concave, and the deepeſt part 
two feet diſtant from an imaginary right line, 
paſſing from the upper part of the rump to the 
withers. The dock of the tail is three feet 
„ five 


, 


"five ehen long, and eight inches and a half 


four inches; the breadth of the thigh near the 


hock is fix inches, and the circumference one 
foot and a half; the length of the ſhank from 
the hock to the fetlock, is one foot two inches, 
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| alt 


in circumference at its origin. . ſe 
The length of that part of the fore-leg call p 
the arm, extending from the elbow to the h 
knee, is one foot three inches and a half; aud j- 
the circumference at the thickeſt part, one for: f 
four inches, and at the knee thirteen inches, tc 
the ſhank is ſeven inches in length, and fey Bi +; 
inches in circumference at the ſmalleſt part; ir 
that of the paſtern joint is ten inches and: 
half; the paſtern is two inches in length, and 1 
nine and a half in circumference; the circun- Wi ,1 
ference of the coronet is one foot; and thed- Wi 
ſtance from the lower part of the foot to the WW p 
lower part of the knee alſo one foot; the d- f. 
Nance between the elbow and the wither is WW t 
one foot nine inches and a half; and from the if +, 
_ elbow to the lower part of the foot two fet Wil « 
four inches; the ſpace between the fore-arm * 
is filled with the dew- lap. V 
The thigh, from the ham to the Nifte 17 
” 16 is one foot four inches and a half, and e 
the circumference at the upper part two fes R 


and 
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ind the circumference at the ſmalleſt part, 
ſeven inches and a half; the dimenſions of the 
| paſtern, ſhank, and every other part of the 
hind-legs, are nearly the ſame as in the fore- 
legs; the length of the hoof, from the toe to 
the heel, is ſeven inches; the two hoofs, taken 
| together, are five inches broad from one ſide 
to the other; but there is an interval of an 
inch between them; the thickneſs of them be- 
W fore is four inches and a half; the circumfe- _ 
| rence of the two hoofs joined is _ W 
that of the coronet. ET 
The bull has e any expreſſion i in his - 
phyfiognomy ; ; when viewed in front, he of- 
fers only a vaſt concave forehead, a wide and 
thick muzzle, and eyes covered by large pro- 
tuberances ; he has no deciſive. feature; and 
conſequently inſtead of any inſtinctive inge- 
nuity, we ſee only a maſs nearly informous, 
which can be only declarative of ſtupidity. 
The head of the bull receives a farther diſad- 
vantage from the low poſition of the ears, and 
their horizontal direction; but the forchead i is 


graced with two horns, whoſe curvature is ſym- 


metrical and regular. Each horn, at its baſis 
on the head, extends ſide-ways, then forms a 
curve downwards, and riſes till its extremity 


terminates in a a point a little backwards. The 


interval 
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interval between the two horns is proportioned 


| to the breadth of the forehead; and though 
with regard to the length of the head, the 


horns ſeem ſhort, yet they thence appear the 


more firm and ſecure ; the end of the muzzle 


is alſo a little enlivened by the lineaments of 


the mouth and noſtrils. The head, ſeen in 
| profile, does not appear ſo clumſy as in front, 
His large and full eye adorns the middle of it, 
and, in ſome meaſure, conceals the great di. 
| ſtance between the horns and the extremity of 
the muzzle; but when the eyes ſparkle, and 
| eſpecially when the head is moved, all the fes 
| tures ſeem to approach towards each other, ſ 
that the rougheſt parts of the face appear con- 
tracted: thus in the bull, the expreſſion of 
ferocity ſacceeds | that of ſtupidity ; but 
whatever attitude he throws himſelf into, 
his carriage is always ſluggiſh and aukward, 
This animal, when at reſt, ſeems. weighed 
down by the largeneſs of the fore-parts of his 
body; ; he carries his head low; and his neck 


is ſo thick, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from 


his ſhoulders. The dew-lap falls down to his 
knee like a clog, and admits a diſtin& view 


only of the lower part of the fore- legs, which 
ſeem overloaded with the weight they bear; 
Th the hinder part of the body, though not ſo 


: large 
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1gh | large as the fore, is not more elegant; the 
the haunches are too flat, too wide, and on all 
the des ending in large protuberances, without 


| any rounding i in the rump , and if the creature 
be any thing lean, the bones appear as if ready 
to make their way through the ſkin; fo that 


when the creature is in motion, he appears like 
a walking ſkeleton. A bull, however, like 


in 
nt. 


as a noble animal; the faults we find in him, 
flow only from comparing him with other ani- 
mals, and perhaps with our own body; but 
the naturaliſt conſiders him in another light; 


2 | he compares the large body of the bull with 
of thoſe of the elephant and rhinoceros, which 


nature denies to theſe climates; he admires in 
theſe prodigious living maſſes, the omnipotence 
of the creator, who has endued them with 
motion, and is ſtruck with admiration at that 
ſupreme intelligence, which in different ani- 
mals has formed different organs, and endued 
them with an inſtinct ſuitable to their nature. 


that above deſcribed, ought to be confidered | 
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5 T can hardly be doubted but tha 

= _ thoſe animals, which at preſent are 
LR tame and domeſtic, were formerly 
Wild. We have ſeen proofs of this in thoſe 
whoſe hiſtories we have already given; and we 
know that there are at preſent wild horſes, 

[ afſes, and bulls. But man, who has ſubjected to 
 - ſo many millions of individuals, can he 
® | boaſt of having totally conquered one fingleſpe- | 
cies? As all were created without his partici- 
pation, is it not reaſonable to think that they | 
had all orders to increaſe and multiply with- 
out his aſſiſtance? Yet the weakneſs and ftu- 

|  pidity of the ſheep being conſidered, and 
likewiſe that this defenceleſs animal can- 


not fave itſelf by Hlight ; that all carnivorous 
animals 


of things, the ſheep has been committed to 


| afford wild ſheep; but in all places where man 


wolf reign by violence and cruelty; theſe vo- 


deſtroyed before our eyes, and the whole ſpe- 


appetites of carnivorous animals. 


caſtration. 
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animals are his enemies, ſingling i it outin pre- 
ference to others, and devouring it for the fine- 


member that this ſpecies is not very prolific, 
and that each individual is but ſhort lived : 
q when theſe particulars are conſidered, we ſhould 

be inclined to think, that from the beginning 


the care of man; that his protection is ne-. 
ceſſary to its ſubſiſtance, and his care to its 
Imultiplying ; nor are any deſarts known to 


does not govern, the lion, the tyger, and the 


racious animals live longer, and multiply much 
faſter than the ſheep : and were we even now 
to forſake the numerous flocks fed in the pa- 


ſtures, and on the hills, they would ſoon be 
cies extirpated by the number and voracious : 


Thus it appears that this ſpecies i is indebted : 
to our aſſiſtance and care for its continuance; 
for it could not ſubſiſt of itſelf. - The ſheep is 
abſolutely without defenceor reſource; the wea- 
pons of the ram are but weak; his courage 
nothing more than a petulance, troubleſome 
to others, uſeleſs to himſelf, and deſtroyed by 
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caſtration. The weathers are ſtill more timo. 
rous than the ewes. It is from fear that they 
ſo often aſſemble in flocks; the leaſt uncom. 
mon noiſe cauſes them to leap over each other, 
or gather cloſe together; while this fear i; 
attended with the groſſeſt ſtupidity : they hay 
not ſenſe to avoid danger; they even apper 
not to feel their diſagreeable ſituation; they 
ftray wherever they happen to be, whetheri 
rain or ſnow; and ſuch is their obſtinacy, thi 
in order to make them change their place, a 
follow any road, they muſt have a leader 
trained to walk before them, - whoſe motion; 
they readily follow ſtep by ſtep. This leader 
himſelf would ſtir no more than the reſt of th 
flock, were he not driven by the ſhepherd, 
| hunted by the guardian dog, which is taught 
to protect and defend them; to guide, ſeparate 
gather them together, and direct them in thei 
motions. 


and contrivance. The goats, which in ſo man 
reſpects reſemble them, have much more ſagi- 
City: they ſtand in need of no guide, they (hu 
dangers; new objects ſoon become familiar t 
them; whereas the ſtupid ſheep neither ſhuns 
nor e + though under the greatel 
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Sheep, therefore, of all quadruped mim 
are the moſt ſtupid, and have the leaſt inſtinct 


Wall 


Io freely as the goat; and what in animals 
Kms the loweſt degree either of fear or in- 


rom their common bleating. 


they 
er itute of ſentiment and internal qualities, is 
o man the moſt valuable ; its utility the moſt 


| is to be delivered up to man. 
rate, 


their 


mals 
und} 
nany 
aga- 
(hun 
ar 10 
huns 
aatel 
want 


hanical z and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
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Want of aſſiſtance, they do not approach man 


| ſenſibility, they ſee their lambs taken away 
without anger, without reſiſtance, and with- 


Put exprefling their grief by any Wy different 


But this animal, in itſelf fo def] eats; fo de- 185 


mediate and extenſive: it alone ſatisfies 
vants of the greateſt neceſſity; it furniſhes 
Both food and apparel, beſides the advantages 
ring from the ſuet, milk, ſkin, intrails, bones, 

nd dung of this creature, to which nature 
ems to have given nothing as Its s property: - 


Love, the moſt general and active ſentiment, 5 
$ alone able to impart ſome vivacity to the ram; 
e becomes wanton, fights, ruſhes againſt the 
ther rams, and ſometimes even attacks his 
hepherd ; but the ewe, when in heat, ſeems 
ot at all the more affected, or the more ani 
ated ; her inſtin& reaches no farther than 
ot to refuſe the ram's approaches ; to chuſe 
er food, and know her lamb. 1 he inſtinct 
ff this animal is the ſurer, as it is more me- 


8 Preſſion, 
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preſſion, the more innate. A young lamb will 
amidſt a numerous flock, find its dam ang 
| ſeize the dug, without ever being miſtaken, 
Sheep are alſo ſaid to be impreſſed by mody- 
lated ſounds, to feed more aſſiduouſly, to be 


in better health, and to fatten ſooner by the 4 
ſound of a pipe; and that they are evidenth . 
ſenſible of the charms of muſic. But it b dh 
ſaid, and I believe with more truth, that mu. f 
ſic rather ſerves to amuſe the ſhepherds te a 
| dious hours, and that to this ſupine and fol. 1 


_ tary life the origin of that art is owing. 
| Theſe animals, whoſe inſtinct is ſo ſimfl, 
are alſo of a very weak conſtitution; they ca- 
not bear walking any length of time; traue. 
Ung exhauſts them; running ſoon puts then 
out of breath; the ſcorching rays of the fun 
hurt them equally with the rain and ſnow, 
Their diſeaſes are many, and moſt of them 
contagious. The ſuperabundance of their fi 
often proves fatal to them, and always hinder 
their fruitfulneſs ; they yean with difficulty; 
they frequently caſt their lambs, and requir 
more care than any other domeſtic animal. 
When a ewe is near yeaning, ſhe muſt be 
ſeparated from the flock, and watched, in ot 


der to be aſſiſted; the lamb often preſent 


itfclt a-thwart, or with its feet firſt; 08 
* tb 


* is raiſed on his feet; at the ſame time all the 
: | milk in the ewe's udder is milked out, it being 
0 


vitiated, and very noxious to the lamb, which 


* ne be not driven too far, leſt her milk be 
* heated. Some time after, when the ſucking 
ein fat lamb ſhall have gathered ſtrength, and begins 


0 play, no farther care is requiſite; it may be 
ft to follow its dam to the paſtures. 


reſents 
5 lowing. To bring up lambs yeaned in the 
thi onths of Ottober, November, December, Ja- 
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his caſe, without aſſiſtance, the ewe's life 
| would be in danger. After yeaning, the lamb 


is kept from ſucking till the udder is filled 
with freſh milk: the lamb is kept warm, and 
for three or four days ſhut up with the ewe, 
that it may learn to know her, during which 
time the ewe is fed with good hay, barley 
meal, or bran mixed with a little falt; and 
water, whoſe chill is taken off, and mixed wit 
a little quantity of flour, bean- meal, or ground 
millet, given her to drink. At the end of four 
Ir five days ſhe may be gradually fed like the 
reſt, and ſent with the flock, taking care that 


All the lambs of a weakly appearance are 
generally diſpoſed of to the butcher ; thoſe in- 
ended to be kept being the largeſt, moſt vi- 
Porous, and having the thickeſt fleece. Lambs 
f the firſt yeaning are never ſo good as the 


R 2 5 95  nuary 
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nuary and February, they muſt be kept in the 
houſe during the winter, going out only in the 
morning and evening to ſuck ; but in the be. 


open fields. Some time before this a litt. 
graſs is daily given them, 1 in order to habituat 
them by degrees to this new food. They map 
be weaned at the end of one month ; but its 
better to delay it for ſix weeks or two month, 
White lambs, without ſpots, are always pre 
| ferred to the black or mottled ; white wad 
being more valuable than the black or mixed 


"Give or fix months, or even a little later in 
ſpring or autumn, when the weather is mill 


; methods; the moſt common is by inciſion, 
when the teſticles, which are eaſily ſeparated, 
are drawn out through the wound: the oth! 


is performed without inciſion, by tying a ſtring 
very tight round the ſcrotum above the teſti 


which ſupplies them with blood and juics, 
The lamb, on caſtration, becomes fickiſh an 
dull, fo that it would not be 1 improper to giye 
| him, for two or three days, a little bran mixed 
with a ſmall quantity of falt, to prevent ale 
of appetite; which this operating often cauſes 


ginning of April they may be turned into the 


The proper age for caſtration is at the endo 


This operation is performed by two different 


cles; for this compreſſion deſtroys the velel} 


At 
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At the end of a year, rams, ſheep, and wea- 
| thers loſe the two fore-teeth of the lower jaw; 
and they are known to want the inciſive teeth 
in the upper jaw. At eighteen months the 
two teeth joining to the former, alſo fall out; 
| and at three years, being all re-placed, they 
are even and pretty white. But as the crea- 
ture advances in age they become looſe, blunt, 
and afterwards black. The age of the ram is 
alſo known by his horns, which ſhew them-_ 
ſclyes in the very firſt year, and often at the 
birth, and continue to grow a ring annually to 
the very period of life. Though ſheep are 
often without horns, yet they have bony pro- 
minences in the fame places of the head, 


where the horns of rams appear. Some ſheep f 


however have two, and others four horns, 
five or fix inches in length, but leſs twiſted 
than thoſe of the ram; when there are four, 
the two outward are ſhorter than the others. 
The ram is capable of generating at eighteen 
months, and a ewe may yean at the end of a 
year; but it is better to delay it till the ewe 
be two, and the ram three years old. The 
produce of theſe animals, if too early, and 
even the firſt, is always weak, and of a bad 
conſtitution. One ram will be ſufficient for 
eng five or thirty ewes ; but he ſhould be 
R 3 remark- 
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remarkable for ſtrength and comelineſs. He 
muſt alſo have horns; for ſome have none, 
and ſuch, in theſe climates, are very indiffe. 
rent. In a good and comely ram, the hea 
muſt be large and thick, the forehead broad, 
the eyes large and black, the noſe ſhort, the 
neck thick, the body long and raiſed, the back 
and rump. broad, the teſticles large, and the 
tail long. The beſt are white, with a large 
quantity of wool on the belly, tail, head and 
ears, down to the eyes. The beſt ſheep for 
propagation are thoſe which have moſt woe) 
and that cloſe, long, filky, and white; eſpe- 
cially if at the ſame time they have a large 
body, a thick neck, and a light method d 
walking. And it has been already obſerved 
that thoſe which were rather lean than fat 
bring forth more eaſily than others, 
Ihe ſeaſon of the ewe's heat is from the be- 
ginning of November to the end of April; but 
they may be brought to conceive in any fe- 
fon, by giving them provocative foods, as {alt 
water, and bread of hemp-ſced. Each ewe 
is covered three or four times, and then ſepa- 
rated from the ram, which always prefers the 
older ſheep, and neglects the younger. In the 
ſeaſon of copulation they ſhould not be e 


poſed to the rain or bad weather, wet hinder- 


He ing their retention; and a clap of thunder often 
ne, Wi produces abortion. A day or two after being 
ilfe. covered, they are put again to their common 
lead 


| continual uſe of which, as well as that of 
hemp- ſeed bread, and other hot aliments, would 
infallibly cauſe abortion. They go five months, 


the end yean at the beginning of the ſixth; they 
arge WW (dom bring two lambs. In hot climates they 
and yean twice a year; but in France, and the 
tor Wcolder countries only once. Some have the 


lambs in the month of Fanuary; but the ram is 


Ware in great plenty in F ebruary, March, and 
April. They are alſo to be had in the months 


e be. of May, June, July, Auguſt, and Septenber, 
; but there being no ſcarcity of them but in Oober, 
fe- November and December. The ewe yields, 
as falt during ſeven or eight months, plenty of milk, 
1 eve which is a good food ſor children and peaſants. 
ſep?” It alſo makes good cheeſe, eſpecially if mixed 
x 9 with that of cows. The time for milking ewes 
n the 


i immediately on their going out to paſture, 


ang once in winter. 
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diet, without having any more falt water; the 


ram given to them about the end of July or 
che beginning of Auguſt, in order to have 


given to a much greater number in the months ; 


of September, October, and November; and lambs 


or on their return; twice a day i in ſummer, | 


2 CR: Ewes 
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_Ewes fatten very faſt during their pregnaney, 
as they then eat more than at other times. A; 


they often hurt themſelves, and frequenth 
miſcarry, ſo they ſometimes become barren, 
and it is not very extraordinary for them ty 
bring forth monſtrous productions. However, 
vhen properly tended, they are capable of year: 


ing during their whole life; that 1s, to the we 


of ten or twelve years; but generally, whe 


they are turned of ſeven or eight, they bre, 
and become ſickly. A ram lives to twelve a 


fourteen years; but after eight is no longerft 
for propagation : he ſhould then be knit, ad 
fattened w.th the old ſheep. The fleſh of th 
ram, though knit and fattened, is but of 1 
bad taſte; that of the old ewe flabby and in- 


ſipid; whereas that of the weather is the mol 
ſucculent, and the beſt of all common meatz. 
To form a flock, from which a reaſon- 
able profit may be expected, ſheep and wes: 


thers muſt be purchaſed, of about eighteen 
months, or two years old; and one ſhepherd, 
af careful, and aſſiſted by a good dog, ma 
take care of a hundred, In leading them out 
to paſture he ſhould go before them, and ac: 
cuſtom them to know his voice, to follow hin 
without ſtopping, or ſtraying among the corn, 
woods, and fallow lands, where they would 


do 
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| do damage. The places that beſt agree with, 
them are downs, and ſmall eminences; low, 
wet, and marſhy grounds ſhould be avoided. 
During the winter, they are fed at home 
| with bran, turnips, hay, ſtraw, lucern, ſain- 
 foin, the leaves of elm, aſh, &c. They are, 
| however, led out every day, unleſs the wea- 
ther be very bad; though this is rather to walk 
than feed them; and in this inclement ſeaſon, 
it is always near ten in the morning before they 
are led out; and after ſtaying four or five 
| hours, they are watered, and brought back 
about three in the afternoon ; whereas in ſpring 
and autumn, they are led to the field as ſoon 
as the ſun has diſperſed the froſt or humidity 
on the graſs, and continue there till ſun-ſet. It 

is alſo ſufficient for them in theſe ſeaſons, to 
drink once a day, juſt before they are brought 
| back to the ſheep-houſe, where they muſt al- 
ways find fodder, though in leſs quantity than 
in winter. It is only in ſummer that they are 
to live entirely on the paſtures, whither they 
are led twice a day, and alto made to drink 
twice. They are led out very early in the 
morning to feed as ſoon as the dew is down, 
where they continue four or five hours, after 
which, and being had to the water, they are 
brought back to the fold, ſheep-houſe, or ſome 

other 
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other ſhady place: about three or four o'clock, 
when the extreme heat begins to abate, they 
are a ſecond time led to the paſture, where 
they continue till the evening ; and were it not 
for thefear of wolves, they ſhould paſs the night 
in the open air, as they do in England, which 
would render them more vigorous, clean, and 
healthy. As too great a heat is remarkably 


troubleſome, and the violence of the 


ſun beams diſorders their heads, and throws 
them into vertigo's, it is proper to make choice 
of places ſhaded from the ſun, and in the 
morning to lead them on eminences expoſed to 
the eaſt, and in the afternoon on thoſe that ar 
_ expoſed to the weſt, that when they are feed 
ing their heads may be in the ſhadow of thei 
body. Laſtly, in order to fave their woo, 
they muſt not be led through any buſhy places 
In dry and high grounds, eſpecially if the 
herbage abound in wild thyme, and other 
odoriferous plants, the mutton is of a much 
finer quality than that which is fed in moiſt 
valleys and low plains ; unleſs theſe plains be 


ſandy and near the ſea, the herbage then being 


ſprinkled with ſalt; and the ſheep are no- where 
ſo good as on theſe falt plains. The ewes alſo 
fed in them, yield more milk, and of a bet- 


ter taſte, "Theſe animals are remarkably 5 
0 
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] af falt, and nothing is more healthful when 


| given in moderation ; and in ſome places it is 


e 

80 | cuſtomary to put into the ſheep-houſe a bag 
ot of falt, or a faline ſtone, which they all gree- 
bt dy lick one after another. | 
ch Every year the flock ſhould be examined, in 
nd order to find out ſuch as begin to grow old, 
bly and are intended for fattening; for as they re- 
the gquire a different management from the others, 
bo they ſhould alſo be formed into a ſeparate 
ics WE flock. They ſhould be led abroad in ſummer 
de beſore ſun-rifing, in order to feed on the graſs 
100 while moiſtened with the dew. Nothing for- 
1e wards the fattening of weathers more than a 
«d. great quantity of moiſture; and nothing more 
1c obſtructs it than the heat of the ſun; fo that 
u about eight or nine in the morning, before the 
« I great heat begins, they ſhould be brought 
the back, and falt given them to excite thirſt. 
cher About four in the afternoon they ſhould be led 
uch 2 ſecond time into cool and moiſt places; 
\oit end after two or three months of theſe little 
s be es, they will have all the appearance of be- 
eing ing full of fleſh: indeed they are generally 
"Hes fattened as much as they can be; but this fat 
>: proceeding only from the great quantity of 
het. water they have drank, may be ſaid to be no 
55 more than an cdema, or bloated humor, 


which 
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which would in a ſhort time turn to the rot, 
and can be prevented only by killing them 
while in this ſtate of fatneſs. Even their fleſh, 
far from being firm and juicy, is extremely in. 
fipid and flabby : in order therefore to make 
good fleſh, beſides letting them feed on the 
_ dew, and giving them a great deal of water 
they ſhould have, at the ſame time, more ſuc. 
culent food than graſs. They may be fattenel 
in every ſeaſon, by only keeping them a-par 
in a ſheep-houſe, and feeding them with the 
meal of barley, oats, wheat, beans, Cc. mixed 
with falt, for making them drink more copi- 
ouſly, But in whatever manner, and in what. 
ever ſeaſon they are fattened, they muſt he 
immediately diſpoſed of ; for they cannot he 
fattened twice, and ge will die by diſeaſe 
of the liver. 
Worms are often found in the livers of ai. 
mals; anda deſcription of thoſe found in the 
liver of ſheep and oxen, may be ſeen in the 
journal de Scavans, for the year 1668, and 
Epbemerides of Germany, tom. v. 1675, 1070. 
Theſe worms were thought to be peculiar to 
ruminant animals; but M. Daubenton hs 
found the very fame in the liver of the aſs; and 
it is probable the like may be ſound in the I: 
ver of other animals; but it is alſo affirmed, 
| that 


rot, 


hem 
leſh, 
y in- 
nake 
the 
ater, 
ſuc- 
ened 
-part 
h the 
UXed 
copi- 
hat- 
ſt be 
t be 
ſeales 


F ant 
n the 
1 the 


„ and 


1670. 
jar to 
7 has 
; and 
he li- 
rmed, 

that 


| CC 


| cc 
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chat moths have been found in the liver of 
| ſheep. M. Rowille, ſecretary of ſtate for fo- 
© reign affairs, was ſo kind as to communicate 
to me a letter to him, from a doctor of phyſic 5 
| at Montiers, in the duchy of Taranteifie in Sa- 
| 297, from whence I have made the following 
extract. 
4 ſerved, that the ſheep of our Alpe, which 
« are the beſt in all Europe, ſometimes fall 
| « awayſurprizingly. Their eyes become white, 
% ſunk, and blared ; their blood ſerous, with” 

| « ſcarce any redneſs to be ſeen in it; their 
| © tongue dry and ſhrivelled; their noſe ſtuffed 

| © with a yellow, viſcid and putrid mucus; an 

| © extreme debility, though they eat a great 
| « deal; and, in fine, the whole animal ſyſtem 
4 viſibly decaying. After ſeveral cloſe enqui- 


„ ries, theſe animals were found to have in 
( 


It has for a long time been ob- 


their liver white papilios, with proper wings; 


their heads of a ſemi-oval form, bilous, and 


Hof the bigneſs of thoſe belonging to the ſilk- 
* worm. I have been convinced of the reality 
of this fact, by ſqueezing above ſeventy out 
of the two lobes; and, at the ſame time, all 
the convex part of the liver became lacerated. 
They have been found in the veins only, 
vithout a ſingle inſtance of their being in 
the arteries, In the N duct ſmall ones 
5 „ have 
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* Douglaſs, which a reviſible there as in man, 
* yielded to the ſofteſt touch. he lungs 
“ and other viſcera were ſound.” © It were to 
be wiſhed that the doctor had given us a more 

circumſtantial deſcription of theſe papilios; 

that theſe animals which he faw may not he 
| ſuſpected to be no other than the common 
worms found in the liver of a ſheep, which 
are very flat and broad, and of ſo fingular 1 
figure, that they would rather be taken for 
: leaves than worms. 


and lambs, are ſheared. In hot countries, where 
the creature may without danger be laid bare, 
the wool is not ſheared, but plucked off; and 
often they yield two fleeces in a year. I 
France, and the colder climates, it is cut only 
once a year with large ſhears, ſtill leaving the 
ſheep partof their fleece, as ſome defence againſt 
the ſeverity of the climate. The ſeaſon for 
this operation is in the month of May, after 
thoroughly waſhing them, that the wool may 
be as clean as poſſible. In the month of Apri 
it is too cold, and if delayed till June or ul, 
the wool would not grow ſufficiently during 
the reinainder of the ſummer, to ſecure them 
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cc have been found, together with ſmall mag- 
« gots. The vena porta, and the capſula of 


Every year the whole flock, weathers, ewes. 


from 


s 
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from the winter's cold. The weathers have 


generally more wool than the ewes, and it is alſo | 


: better. That of the neck, and the top of the 
back is the prime; that of the thighs, tail, 
- belly, throat, &'c. is not ſo good ; and the 
| worſt is that taken from dead beaſts, or ſuch as 
are fick. White wool is alſo preferred to the 
grey, brown, and black, as it may be dyed of 
any colour. Strait wool is better than curled; 
and it is even faid that the weathers whoſe | 
vool is too much curled, are not in fo good a 
W fate of health as the others. 
advantage may alſo be drawn from ſheep by 
folding them; that is, by leaving them for a 
proper time on lands intended for improve- 
ment. 
| incloſed, and the flock ſhut up in it every night 
1 during the ſummer. 
| urine, and heat of the body of theſe creatures, 


A conſiderable 


In order to this, the ground mult be 
By this means the dung, 


will in a ſhort time bring the ground into 


heart, whether exhauſted, or naturally cold 


and barren. A hundred ſheep will in one ſum- 
mer meliorate eight acres of ground, which 
will continue its fertility ſix years. 

We are told by the ancients, that all rumi- 
nant animals have ſuet, though this is ſtrictly 
true only of the goat and theep ; ; and that of 
the ſheep 1 is in aer quantity, whiter, drier, 

firmer, 
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firmer, and of a hetter quality than any other, 


Fat differs from ſuet, as continuing always 
ſoft; whereas ſuet hardens as it grows cold. 
It is chiefly about the kidneys that the ſuet is 


found; and the left has always more of it 


| than the right. ö There 18 alſo a great deal of 
it in the caul, and about the inteſtines ; but 
this ſuet is far leſs firm and good than that of the 


kidneys, the tail, and other parts of the body, 


_ Weathers have no other fat than ſuet ; and þ 
predominant is this fat in their conſtitution 


that all the extremities of their fleſh are co- 


vered with it. Their very blood is not without 
it; and the ſeminal lymph is fo ſaturated with 
it, as to appear of a different conſiſtence from 
that of other animals. The lymph of the hu- 
man ſpecies, that of the dog, the horſe, the 
aſs, and probably of all animals without ſuet, 
liquifies by cold, rarifies in the air, and be- 
comes the more fluid from the time it was 
ejected from the animal's body. On the con- 
trary, the ſeminal liquor of the ram, as wel 
as that of the goat, and probably other ani- 
mals that have ſuet, inſtead of rarifying in the 
air, hardens like ſuet, and, with its heat, 


loſes all its Iiquidity. This difference I have 


perceived by microſcopical obſervations ol 
. theſe ſeminal lymphs. That of the ram coi 


 gulate 
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oulates in a few ſeconds after its leaving. the 
body, and to perceive the living organical mo- 


| leculz, of which it contains a prodigious quan- 
tity, the object plate muſt be heated, in order 
to preſerve it in a ſtate of fluidity. 


The taſte of the fleſh, the fineneſs of the 


y wool, the quantity of the ſuet, and even the 
ſie of theſe animals, differs very greatly in dif- 
ferent countries. In France they chiefly abound 


in the duchy of Berry ; thoſe in the neighbour- 


hood of Beauvais, and ſome other parts of 


E Normandy are the largeſt, and the fulleſt of 
ſuet. In Burgundy they are very good; but 
the beſt are thoſe that feed on the ſandy coaſts 
of our maritime provinces. The wools of Trab), 
Spain and England, are finer than thoſe of 

| France. 


hood of Bayonne, and ſome other parts of 


In Poitou, Provence, the neigh bour- 


France, there are ſheep which ſeem to be of 
a foreign breed; they are ſtronger, larger, and 
have a great deal more wool than thoſe of the 
common breed. Theſe ſheep are alſo more 
prolific than the other, it being nothing extra- 
ordinary with them to have two lambs at a 
time, and yean twice a year. The rams of 


this breed, _ engendering with the common 


ewes, produce an intermediate breed, partak- 


ing of the two from whom it proceeds. In 
* Bk oy Ttaiy 
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Tealy and Spain, the number and variety in the 
breeds of ſheep is {till greater; but all mu 
be conſidered as forming one and the ſame ſhe- 
cies with our ſheep; though this ſo numerous 
and diverſified ſpecies hardly extends beyond 
Europe. Thoſe long and broad tailed cre. 
tures ſo common in Africa and Aſia, and by 
_ - travellers called Barbary ſheep, ſeem to be d 
a ſpecies different from ours, as well as the 
American Vigonia and Llama. 
White wool being much more eftecmed tha 
black, ſpotted or black lambs are almoſt exc 
where fold to the butcher ; though in ſome 
Places the far greater part of the ſheep ar 
black; and for black lambs to be producedly 
a white ram and ewe, is a phænomenon com- 
mon in every country. In France there ar 
only white, brown, black, and ſpotted ſheey; 
Spain has dun ſheep; in Scotland there are yel- 
low; but all theſe differences and varieties in 
the colour are no more fortuitous than the diffe- 
rences and varieties of the breeds, which are, 
however, wholly owing to the effects of the 
food, and the difference of the climate. 
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R A N. 


= L ls ROM an external view of the ram 
Ns * F & and bull, there appears but little re- 


7 * 
N A 


N ſemblance between thoſe two ani- 
Pads, ; but on inſpecting their internal parts, 
the very ſmall differences found there aſtoniſh 


RY Ihe obſerver; and it evidently appears, that 
ſheep, their conformation is very nearly alike. For 
ſe yel lon comparing the viſcera of the ram with thoſe 
tles u 


of the bull, the one is found to differ no more 
From the other in this reſpect, magnitude ex- 
cepted, than the aſs from the horſe. The ſke- 
fleton of the ram, however, conſidered rela- 
tively to that of the bull, is not only ſmaller, 
but alſo differently proportioned. Conſequently 
theſe animals reſemble each other ſo little ex- 
rnally, that had the ram a coat of hair like 
the bull, inſtead of his buſhy fleece, he would 


3 5 kill 


= the ram and the bull to appear the more con 
derable; from a ſuppoſition that being bot! 
animals of the cloven-footed kind, there ſhoull 
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{till be very far from reſembling the bull wit MW 

regard to the figure of his body. His head 

would ſtill be ſmall, his muzzle narrow, his 1 

neck ſhort, his horns and face long, Ge. in 1 

compariſon of thoſe parts e in th 

bull. I 

The general reſemblance between the F 1 

1 and the horſe, cauſes the differences between 1 
4 25 ſubſiſt between them a reſemblance equal t 3 
© that between the horſe and the aſs, both the WP 
1 cies of the whole footed genus. Why tha 
| E=.- = Should the horſe, the aſs, and the zebra, ha- | 
1 ing but one hoof to each foot, differ leſs from 
_ eceeach other than the cloven-footed animals! 
5 Has the creator contracted the limits of n- a 
1 N ture in whole - footed animals; while between t 


bulls, rams, goats, ſtags, deer, roe-bucks, and 
a variety of other ſpecies of cloven-footed ani 
mals, his Almighty hand has produced fo grea 
| a diverſity ? In order to anſwer this queſtion 
let us recur to the principles to which ſuch1 
conceit owed its origin, and we ſhall ſee tha 
they. are very ill founded; for to thoſe wit 
conſider nature without prejudice, ſhe appear 


5 A Te: in all her productions. 


With 
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With regard to animals, what are thoſe ge- 
| nera, t thoſe claſſes, &c. eſtabliſhed on the num- 
ber of their toes? According to this methodi- 
1 cal diviſion, nature 1s limited to a ſmall num 
ber of whole- footed ſpecies : ſomewhat more 
E1:titude is allowed her in that of the cloven- 
E footed animals; and the i is, as it were, unli- 


with 
head 
7 his 
c. in 


1 the 


e 6 
a mited in that ſpecies called  fffibedes.. This 
cond Patraſt of fecundity i in one claſs, and ſterility 


in in another, were it really ſo, would be a con- 5 


b 

1 Ladieion in nature; but it is merely an error 
12] of judgment: this diſtribution of animals be- 
h fe bing purely arbitrary, and ahlolutely . 5 
y thet ported by the laws of nature. 


The number of the claſſes of animals 3 18 ſup- 5 


„ hav- 
; from ¶ poſed to depend upon the number of their toes; 
mals? end in conſequence of ſuch a ſuppoſition, ani- 


of n. mals are divided into three claſſes; of which 
«tween the firſt, which is that of ſlipedes, or whole- 
:5, ad oted, contains only three ſpecies. In the 


claſs of cloven- footed animals, there are five or 
x times as many; and in that of the f/ipedes 


ed ani 
0 gren 


jeſtion Ws four or five times more numerous than both 
ſuch be others taken together. The greateſt diffe- 
ee t rences between the ſpecies muſt neceſſarily 1 


found in thoſe claſſes containing the greateſt 

number, each ſpecifie mark introducing an ad- 

litional difference, For this reaſon it is, that 
8 3 the 


fe who 
appear 


Wich 
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the ſpecies of cloyen-footed animals differ moro 


from each other than thoſe of the whole: foot. 
ed: and between the ſpecies of the pee, 
the differences are ſtill more {ſtrongly marked 
and confiderable. But by diſtributing the ani. 
mals into a greater number of claſſes, the ſpe- 
cies in each claſs would have nearly an equal 
degree of reſemblance. Among the cloven- 
faoted animals would be found the ram, and 
the he-goat, the ſtag, buck, and the roe-buck, 
And among the fMipedes, the dog, the wolf, 
and the fox; the pole-cat, the ferret, the wea- 
zel, &c. between which there are nearly s 
many relations, as between the horſe and the 
aſs, Let our concluſion then be, that the me- 
thodical diſtributions can give us only very im- 
perfect ideas of the productions of nature, and 
would often miſlead us, by making 2 di- 
n between what is real, and what i l 
= only imaginary in theſe methods. 
5 gheeſemblances and differences are found in 
| 5 AM animals relatively to one another. There 
is an univerſal reſemblance in their nature, and 
the eſſential conformity of the principal parts 
differing only in the temperature, form, colour, 
dimenſions, &c. The intention of the natu- 
raliſt ſhould be to aſcertain theſe differences 


ode 


and trace them e the various ſpecies; in 


la 
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order to acquire a more perfect knowledge of 
each individual in particular, with the rela- 
tion ſubſiſting between animals, either with 
| regard to the individual qualities, or ſpezific 
characters. The principal differences are found 
in the figure and conformation ; in the abſo- 
lute want, and even natural privation of ſome 
| parts of the body. Where the ſame parts are. 
| found in different ſpecies of animals, how- 
| ever they may differ in form and organiza- 
tion, as the cœcum of the horſe and that of the. 
| bull, the traces of theſe changes may be fol- 
| lowed from one ſpecies to another, through 
| fimall gradations. But when one ſpecies has 
| one or ſeveral parts more or leſs than the 
other, as the two horns, the three ſtomachs, 
and a toe at each foot in the bull more than in 
| the horſe ; and that the former have not the 
tuſks which are found in the two jaws of the 
latter, nor the inciſory teeth in the upper; and 
at the ſame time has two inciſory teeth more 
in its under jaw; theſe remarkable differences 
caſs the objects in the picture of nature 
without confuſion. The parts which ſome 
animals have more than others, are conſpicu- 
ous lineaments; thoſe which are wanting in 
others are deep ſhades ; and the latter no leſs 

— — 4 --- han 
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than the former, concur in expreſſing the di. 


ſtinguiſhing characters of each production. 
Such characters are the moſt important ob- 


jects in deſcriptions; theſe muſt be particu- 


larly enumerated ; the account of them can- 
not be too full, or too circumſtantial, as it 
ſpecifies the particular methods which nature 
makes uſe of in the general mechaniſm of the 
animal economy. It is on this account that! 


have deſcribed the horſe and the bull i in the 


fulleſt manner. 
The general colours of rams, with 


and ewes, is a dirty white, or pale yellow; 
there are alſo many of a blackiſh brown, and 
not a few ſpotted with a yellowiſh white and 
black. All theſe animals are covered with Wool, 
a kind of coat very different from that of the 
5 horſe, aſs, or even ox. Wool conſiſts of ſtrong, | 
flender, and very flexible filaments, ſoft and 
mellow to the touch, and frizzled in ſuch a 
manner, that a tuft of curling wool, only fif- | 
teen lines in length, may be extended to three 
inches three lines, and often farther. This 
wool is found on the back and ſides of the 


neck ; that on the reſt of the neck, ſides of the 


body, belly, and ſhoulders, is leſs curled and 


longer ; but the wool on the outward part of 


the thighs and tail 1 is more coarſe and harlh, 
ang 


i 
"Ry 
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| mined, its length i 1s not leſs than five inches. In 
| ſhort, the head, the inward parts of the fore 


lines in length. 
| The phyſiognomy of theſe ind is bee 


| landing at a great diſtance from each other; 


nd head arched, are features which very well cor- 
ol, | 


point, turning upwards, with a ſmall inclina- 


ce Bl tion ſide-ways. I have ſeen ſome ewes horns 
"1s which were nearly in the ſame form with thoſe 
5 of the ram. Though the horns of theſe ani- 
the 


mals ſtand in the moſt diſadvantageous poſi- 
tion for defence, and the moſt contemptible 


e 


| and almoſt ſtrait. In all the rams I have exa- 


and hind- legs, and the lower parts of their 
| outſides, is covered only with a ſtiff and ſhort. 
| wool, reſembling hair, and not above nine 


| mined at firſt fight, fo that a very few words 
| will be ſufficient to expreſs it. Large eyes | 


the horns bending downwards; the ears placed 
in a horizontal poſition on each ſide of the 
| head ; a long and ſlender noſe; and the fore- 


© reſpond with the tameneſs and imbecility of 
| this animal. The horns are of a yellowiſh co- 

| lour, ſhooting a little upwards from their root, 

| then winding backwards and fide-ways, ex- 

| tending downwards and forwards, and, near the 


for their phyſiognomy, yet the ewes that have 
no horns, weathers and lambs, have a greater 
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appearance of weakneſs and ſtupidity than 
rams and ſuch ewes as have horns. In general, 
neither the gait nor attitude of animals of this 
ſpecies ſhew either ability, ſtrength, or courage. 
Their body offers to the eye only a ſhapeleſß 
_ maſs, reſting on four ſtiff, meagre legs, The 
fore- legs are ftrait like iicks,” and the hind 
have a uniform curve, concave before. The 
tail hangs down to the hock, and is as it were 


glued to the body, having hardly any motion, N 
and a tuft of wool at its extremity. When a 
1 = quarrel happens between two rams, and they WW C 
® dleſcide it by a battle, but their firſt motion expre(- [ 
0 ſes fear and puſillanimity, rather than courage 
h ; and ardour, lowering their heads, and ſtand- WF * 
| _ ing ſome time motionleſs before each other; [ 
1 till at length they move forward, and butt 
aach other with the front and baſes of thei 1 
1 buoorns; the point being fo placed that they i _ 
1 cannot make uſe of it: all their ſkill, both L 

offenſive and defenſive, conſiſts in warding off 
the puſhes of their antagoniſts with the fore E 
head, and to puſh with the ſame part. And D 

| however obſtinate the action be, no fire is ſeen 

in the eye, and very little motion in either the R 
mouth or the ears. 
The fize of rams varies much more in pro- © 


| ſ Bs portion than that of bulls. The ram I mea- 
0 ö 7 | ſured 
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| ſured was of a middle ſize, and the dimenſions 
Þ of the hog | amb as follow, 


3 | Feet Inch, Line. 
= Length of the whole body from the : 

mp of the toe to the anus 3 100 
e Height of the fore- part x 9-0. 
Height of the hinder-part 110 0 


| Length of the head, from the tip of 
| the noſe to the root of the horns oO 6 0 


„ Circumference of the noſe above 8 
2 naioſtrils 0 7.0 
Contour of the mouth D £4 9 
. Diſtance between the angles of the 5 
ge | lower | Jaw o 2 6 
(4. Mean diſtance between the noſtrils 6-0-3 
t; Length of the eye from one angle to 
+ ll the other 3 
Mp Diſtance between the two eye-lids „ 
er when open o O 7 
4 Diſtance between the anterior angle 
of and the extremity of the lips 0 4 6 
. Diſtance between the poſterior angle 5 
And and the ear o 1 8 
Gen! Diſtance in a right line between the 2 
the two anterior. angles of the eyes o 1 
Diſtance according to the curvature . 
pro- of the forehead 5 0.4. 0. 
5 Circumference of the, head taken ins 
below the horns . 


Length 


Length of the ears 85 0 
Diſtance betw-een the ears and the 


Length of the peck 
Its circumference near the head 


Height 
Circumference of the body behind 


8 Gen ene of the thickeſt part 
Circumference before the hind- legs 
Length of the dock of the tail 

Circumference at its root 8 

Length of the fore-leg from the cu- 


i; Circumference at the thickeſt part 
Circumference of the knee 


Length of the ſhank 


Circumference of the moſt flender 


Circumference of the paſtern- joint 
Length of the paſtern - 
Circumference of the paſtern 
Circumference of the cronet 
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horas 0 


Width of the baſe according to its 


outward curve 


5 Diſtance between the two car 8 at the” 


lower part 
Ditto near the ſhoulders 


the fore-legs 


bit to the knee 


part 


Feet Inch. Line, 


3 8 


0 


0 — 20 0 
— 
. 


0 „ „ E 


0 O o 5 - 


o 0000 Z 


o 5 


F 
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S | Feet Inch, Lines, 
1 freight from the ſole of the foot „„ 
| the knee e 

| Diſtance from thecubitto thewithers 0.0 0 
| Diſtance from the ſhoulder to the 


flower part of the foot 1 
= Length of the thigh from the ful So 
co the hock o 8 o 
» WT Circumference near the belly 0 8 
5 Length of the ſhank from the hock 
0 to the paſtern- joint e 
o Wl Circumference Sy 0- 
Height of the hoofs 1 
o Length from the toe to the heel of 1 
0 ll _ the fore-feet SE 
o Ditto of the hind-feet „ 8 
o WE Breadth of two hoofs taken together 01:5 
6 WE Breadth of the hind ditto © 0 1 3 
WH Diſtance between the two hoofs o © 23 
6 Wh Circumference of the two hoofs be- ; 
0 longing to the fore-feet joined o 5 9 
0 ee of the hind ditto 0 $9 
* RE 


The rams and all the animals of that ſpecies, 
appeared to me ſo nearly reſembling the ox, 
in the ſituation and figure of four ſtomachs, in- 
teſtines, &c. that there is no need to repeat 
the deſcription. 
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4 EXEHOUGH the ſpecies of animals are 
. all ſeparated by an interval which na- 
208: ture cannot paſs over, yet ſome ſeem 
to approximate towards each other by ſo many 


affinities, that there remains, as it were, only * 
the neceſſary ſpace for drawing the line of ſe- 1. 
paration between them; and when we com- t 
pare theſe approximated ſpecies, and conſider A 
them relatively to man ; ſome appear as ſpe- th 
cies of immediate utility, others only as auxi- | 3 
liary ſpecies, proper in many reſpects to ſup- 1 
ply the place of the former, and ſerve the ſame * 
purpoſes. The aſs might, in ſome meaſure, 0 
ſupply the place of the horſe; and ſhould the ry 
breed of ſheep fail, that of the goat might re- 


Pace it. The ſhe-goat yields milk like the 


ON 
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ewe, and even in greater abundance. Its ſet 


ſheep, and the fleſh of the kid is nearly equal 
to that of the lamb, &c. Theſe auxiliary 
1 ſpecies are more hardy and robuſt than the 
principal: the aſs and the goat require far leſs 


feed indiſcriminately on herbage of all kinds; 
eren on thorny ſhrubs, and the coarſeſt plants: 


any climate, and ſtand leſs in need of the aſ- 
ſiſtance of man. The leſs they belong to us, 


[reaſon in ſaying, that the horſe is an aſs im- 


not 


is alſo of the fame kind; and its hair, though 
much harſher than wool, makes very uſcful 
E ſtuffs. Its ſkin is better than that of the 


: care and attendance than the horſe and the 


} ſheep ; they find ſubſiſtance every where, and 
{ they are leſs affected with the diſtempers of 


the more they ſeem to belong to nature; and 
inſtead of thinking that theſe ſubaltern ſpecies 
were originally produced by a degeneracy of 
the firſt ſpecies; inſtead of conſidering the aſs 


as a degenerated horſe, there would be more 


proved; that the ſheep is only a more tender 
and delicate kind of goat, improved by our 
care, and propogated for our utility: and that, 
in general, the moſt perfect ſpecies, eſpecially 
among domeſtic animals, owe their origin to 
the leſs perfect ſpecies of ſuch wild creatures 
to whom they are moſt ſimilar; nature alone 


cert with man. 
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not being able to do ſo much as nature i in con. 


But however this be, the goat is a diſtind 
ſpecies from the ſheep; and is perhaps mar. 
diſtant from it than the aſs is from the hor 


The he-goat readily copulates with the cy, 
as the aſs does with the mare; and the rin 
Joins himſelf with the ſhe-goat, as the ſtallion 
does with the ſhe-aſs. But though theſe copy- 
lations are ſufficiently frequent, and ſometime 
_ prolific, no intermediate ſpecies has be 
formed between the goat and the ſheep; the 


are diſtinct, continue always ſeparated, ant 


always at the ſame diſtance, without havin 
been the leaſt altered by ſuch mixtures: the 
have preduced no new branch, no new breed 
of intermediate animals; the difference is on 
in individuals, ſuch as do not in the leait a 
fect the unity of the primitive ſpecies ; but, 


on the contrary, confirm the reality of thei 


characteriſtical difference. 


There are, however, many caſes, where theſ 


; characteriſtics cannot be diſtinguiſhed, nor their 


differences determined with any certain) 


1 Many others there Are, where we are oblige 
to ſuſpend our judgment ; beſides an -nfnit 


of others, where we are totally i in the dark; 


for excluſive of the uncertainty produced 60 


the 


K 


'ONe 


ind 
note 
orke, 
ewe, 
ram 
lion 
pu- 
ume 
been 
they 
and 
wing 
they 
reeds 
5 onl 
ut at- 
but, 
thei 


ng from the want of accuracy in thoſe who 
have viewed nature, the greateſt obſtacle to 
| the improvement of our knowledge, 1 is our al- 


ments and obſervations be properly made : in 


opinions of men for the acts of nature. Mul- 
| titudes of inſtances might be produced to ſup- 


 fideration will be ſufficient for the purpoſe : 


e thelc 
11 theilt 
taint). 
bligel 
nfnit 
dark; 


ced U 


the former. Thus, notwithſtanding we know 
| that the ram copulates with the ſhe-goat, we 
are ignorant whether they produce together, 


mules 1 in general, that! is, animals which owe 
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moſt invincible ignorance of a great number of 
effects, which time alone can never diſplay 3 
and which will not be unfolded even to po- 
| ſterity, unleſs a combined ſeries of experi- 


| the mean time we grope in the dark, or wan- 
der with perplexity between prepoſſeſſions and 
| probabilities ; ignorant even of the poſſibility | 
of things, and every moment miſtaking the 


we know that the he-goat and the ſheep co- 
pulate, and bring forth; but hitherto no body 
has told us whether the production be a barren 
mule, or a prolific animal, capable of pro- 
ducing new generations, or ſuch as reſemble 


5 telt 


g ” * —_—_— —_— OS ' 4% 0 2 
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eee 


| the contrariety of the facts that have been 
| tranſmitted to us; excluſive of the doubts ari- 


| port this aſſertion; but the ſubject under con- 


— 


and what that production is. We believe that 


n 
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their origin to creatures of different ſpecies, 


are barren ; as it does not appear that mules, 


proceeding from the aſs and the mare, as well 


as thoſe which owe their origin to a copulation 
ol the ſtallion with the ſhe- ab; produce any 


thing either among themſelves, or with thoſe 


from whom they are derived: yet this opinion 


is perhaps ill founded. The ancients poſ 
tively aſſert that the mule i is able to procreate 


at the age of ſeven years, and that he does 
actually procreate with the mare.* They allo 
tell us that a mule is capable of conception, 
though it never brings its fruit to maturity. 
It is therefore neceſſary either to confute or 
confirm theſe facts, which throw a veil of 
| darkneſs over the real diſtinction between ani- 
mals, and the theory of generation. Belides, 
had we a clear knowledge of all the ſpecies 
of animals around us, yet we know not what 
a mixture between themſelves, or with fo- 
reign animals would produce. We are but 


little acquainted with the jumar, that is, the 


: produce of the cow and the aſs, or the mare 


* Mulus ſeptennis 1 potefd, &j jam cum equi con- 
Junctus hinnum Procreavit. Ariſt. Hiſt. Animal. lib. VI. 


Cap. 24. 


+ Itaque concipere guidem aliquands mula bote, quad) Jan 
factum eft ; ſed enutrire atque in finem perducere non poteft 


Mas generare interdum fog Ariſt. de Generat. Animal 


lib. II. cap. 6. 
and 
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and the bull. We know not whether the 


85 

8. Lebr a would not copulate with the horſe or the 
7 3 | 

ass: whether the thick tailed creature known 


1 by the name of the Barbary ram would not 
1 produce with our ewe: whether the chamois 
| be not a ſpecies of wild goat; whether it 
| would not with our goat form ſome interme- 
| diate breed ; whether monkeys differ in real 
| ſpecies ; or whether, like dogs, they are all 
of one and the fame ſpecies, but varied by a 
| number of different breeds ; whether the dog 
| can produce with the fox and the wolf; whe- 


on 
ny 
ole 
'on 
l- 
ate 
000 
allo 
'on, 
L. 
> Of 
| of 


all- 


with the buck, Sc. Our ignorance, with 
regard to all theſe facts, is, as I have already 
| obſerved, almoſt invincible ; the experiments 


des, by which alone they « can be decided requiring 
cies more time, more attention and expence than 
what the life and fortune of a common perſon will 


admit of. I have for ſeveral years been en- 
caged in experiments of this kind; but muſt 
allow that they have given me very little in- 
fight, and moſt of them failed; though the 
whole knowledge of animals depends upon 
them, as well as the exact diviſion of their ſpe- 
cies, and the thoroughly underſtanding of their 
hiſtory; together with the manner of writing 
it in a proper manner. But as we are de- 

„„ prived 


; f0- 
but 
, the 
mare 


J con- 


b. VL 


ad jan 


both l. 
N nimal 


| ther the ſtag produces with the cow, the hind _ 
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prived of thoſe lights ſo neceſſary to our de- 
ſign, ſince we are unable for want of facts to 
ſtate affinities, and ground our reaſonings, we 
muſt proceed with caution, ſurvey every animal 
accurately, account all thoſe which wie do not 
obſerve to copulate as ſo many different ſpe- 
cies, and write their hiſtory in Eparate arti- 
Ces. 


For this reaſon, 8e there are 


. Keen animals not unlike the ſheep and gout, 
we ſhall here confine ourſelves wholly to the 


goat and ſheep. Whether foreign ſpecies 
could produce and form new breeds, by co- 
pulating with our common ſpecies, we know 


not; and therefore we are warranted to con- 


ſider them as different ſpecies, till experience 


| ſhall ſhew that the individuals of theſe forcign 


ſpecies may mingle with the common ſpe- 


cies, and produce other individuals, which 


could alſo propagate among themſelves; it be- 


ing this particular alone which conſtitutes the 


reality and unity of what is called a ſpecies 


both in animals and vegetables. 
The goat is naturally more docile and ſaga- 


cious than the ſheep; it comes readii to man, 


ſoon grows familiar, ſhews a ſenſe of careſſes 
and good uſage, and is even fond of its bene- 
factors. It is alſo ſtronger, more active, and les 


timorous chan the ſheep. Itislively, wanton, la 
Cirpvious, 
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civious, and rovin g. Goats are hard to be guided, 


and are with difficulty kept in herds. They 
© WW love to loſe themſelves in deſerts, climb craggy 
al mountains, ſtand, and even lleep on the ſum- 
t mits of rocks, and the margins of precipices. JH 
ruhe ſhe goat eagerly ſeeks the male, is ar- 
8 dent in copulation, and yeans very early: the 
is hardy and eaſily fed, few ſorts of herbs 
ary j difagreeing with her; yet her conſtitution, 
at, , which in all animals has a great influence on 
th | the temper, does not ſeem to be materially 
" We different from that of the ſheep. Theſe two 
wy I ſpecies of animals, whoſe internal parts are 
no almoſt entirely ſimilar, feed, grow, and mul- 
nu gqply in the ſame manner; even their diſtem- 
=: pers are the fame, except a few to which the 


goat 1s not ſubject. No heat incommodes her, : 


ket | the ſleeps i in the ſun; ; and his moſt ſcorching 
nien beams neither affect her with vertigoes nor 


it 1. | oiddineſs. She i is not terrified with the ſhock 
of tempeſts; bears the rains quietly; but 
cle ems a little affected with intenſe cold. Ex- 
ogy | ternal motions, which, as we have obſerved, | 
ge depend much leſs on the conformation of the 


_ body, than on the ſtrength and variety of the 
bene ſenſations relative to appetite and deſire, are, - 
5 1b for this reaſon, far more lively and impetuous | 
tal in the goat than | in the ſheep. The fickleneſs „ 
b . of | 


ln 
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her temper is ſufficiently ſeen from the irre- 
gularity of her actions. She walks, ſtops, 
runs, ſkips, leaps, draws near, flies off, ap- 
pears in ſight, hides herſelf, or flies away, as 
by caprice, and without any other determining 
cauſe than the unaccountable vivacity of bs 
internal ſentiments ; and all the ſuppleneſs of 
her limbs, and vigour of her body, can hardly 
anſwer the wantonneſs and rapidity of theſe 
motions, which are purely natural. 

But theſe animals are ſo naturally fond of 
man, that near inhabited places they never 
become wild, as appears from undcubted ex- 

perience. In the year 1698, an Englijh ſhi 
having put in at the iſland of Bona Viſta, two 
| Negroes came on board, and after ſome inter- 
| courſe, told the Engli i/þ that they ſhould be 
welcome to as many he-goats as they pleaſed, 
The captain ſhewing ſome ſurprize at thi 
offer, the negroes anſwered, that there were 
only twelve perſons on the whole iſland, while 


the goats had increaſed ſo prodigiouſly 3s to 
become troubleſome ; and were fo far from 
being difficult to catch, that they would fol- a 
low a man like tame animals. 5 


The he-goat is capable of engendering at 
year old, and the ſhe at ſeven months; but 


the kids of this forward commerce are "y 
Al 
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and defective; ſo that they are generally both 
reſtrained from copulation till eighteen months, 
or two years. The he-goat, beſides being no 
| deſpicable animal, is fo very vigorous and ſal- 
flacious, that one will be ſufficient for above 
an hundred and fifty ſhe- goats, during two or 
| three months; but this ardour conſumes him, 
and never laſts above three or four years; ſo 
| that he becomes enervated, and even old, be- 
| fore he has reached his fixth or ſeventh year. 
| A he-goat for propagation ſhould be young, 
and of a good figure; that is, about two years 

| old, of a large ſize, his neck ſhort and fleſhy, 
his head flender ; his cars long and lapping; 
his thighs large, his legs firm, his hair black, 
| thick and ſoft, and his beard long and buſhy. 
| There is hardly any difference in the ſhe- 
| goats ; but it may be obſerved, that thoſe of a 
large body, full rump, large thighs, light 
head, a capacious udder, long teats, and of a 
| foft and thick hair, are the beſt. They are 
uſually in heat during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and 7 and even at any 
time, if they happen to be near the male, 
they are ſoon diſpoſed to admit him, as they 
can copulate and yean at any time of the 
year. They, however, retain beſt in autumn; 
and the months of October and November are 
„ alſo 
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alſo preferred, that the young kids, when 
they firſt begin to feed, may find a ſoft ſuccu- 
var herbage. The ſhe-goat goes five months, 
yeaning at the beginning of the ſixth, and 
ſuckle their kids a month or five weeks; ſo 
that from the time of their being covered, till 
the kid is able to feed, forms an interval of 
fix months and a half. 

When drove with ſheep, they are always 
| obſerved to lead the flock ; but it is better to 
let them feed ſeparately on riſing grounds, 2 
they delight in high places, hills, mountains, 

and even precipices. The heaths, fallows, 
commons, and barren grounds, afford them 
as much food as they want. They muſt not 
be ſuffered to feed in cultivated lands, com 
i= | fields, vineyards or woods, as they greedily 
A browſe on the young ſhoots, or the bark. They 


Few are bred in level countries, being gene- 
rally ſickly there, and their fleſh. of a bad qua- 
lity. 
In moſt hot hs ates 4 8800 are bred | in great 
quantities, and under no ſhelter ; whereas in 
France the winters would kill them, if not 
taken into the houſe. In ſummer they do very 
well without litter, but in winter they require 
it; and as all wet greatly hurts them, they 
| are 
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dread damp places, marſhes, and fat paſtures, | 
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are not ſuffered to lie in their dung; ſo that 
| freſh litter is often requiſite. They are turned 
out very early, as the dew on the graſs, though 


pernicious to ſheep, is very welcome to goats. 


Their obſtinacy and wandering humour is 
| ſuch, that no man, however robuſt and active 
N he may be, can drive above fifty. In ſnowy 
and wet weather they are kept under cover, 
and fed with herbage, ſmall boughs of trees 
gathered i in autumn, cabbages, turneps, and 85 
the like. By feeding plentifully, their milk is 
increaſed; and to keep up, or ſtill augment 
WW this plenty of milk, water is often given them, 
mixed with nitre and falt water. They may be 
| milked in a fortnight after yeaning; and dur- 
ing four or five months they yield plenty of 


| milk morning and evening. 


The goat generally brings only one kid; >. 


ometimes two; very ſeldom three; and ne- 
ver above four: and it is prolific only from 
the age of eighteen months to ſeven years. 


The he-goat, if ſuffered to be with the ſhe- 
goats only at proper times, might retain his 
generative faculty to that, or even a greater 
age; but he ſeldom ſerves longer than five 
years, when he is caſtrated, and ſent to fat- 


ten with old ſhe-goats, and young he-goats, 


which 2 are caſtrated at tix months, in order to 
3 render 
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render their fleſh more tender and juicy. They 
are fattened in the ſame manner as ſheep 
but whatever care be taken of them, or what. 
_ ever aliments they feed upon, their fleſh i; 
never equal to that of the ſheep, unleſs in hot 
climates, where mutton 1s always flabby and 
ill taſted. The ſtrong ſmell of the he-gon 
does not proceed from his fleſh, but from his 
ſkin. Theſe animals, if ſuffered to live, might 
reach ten or twelve years ;* but when the 
are paſt engendering they are killed; beſide, 
their fleſh becomes worſe and worſe the older 


they grow. Both he and ſhe-goats have ge- 


nerally horns; though many of both are with- ] 


out them. They alſo greatly differ in the co- 
Tour of their coats. Thoſe that are white and 
without horns are ſaid to yield the moſt milk; 
but the black are the ſtrongeſt and moſt ro- 
| buſt. Theſe creatures are of little or no ex- 
pence in bringing up, and the value of them 
not inconſiderable; the fleſh, ſuet, hair and 


This mult be a miſtake of our author, for Mr. Val 
ter, in his account of Lord Anſon's voyage tells us, that 


they caught on the iſland of Juan Fernandes, a he-godb | 


which, from ſlits in his ears, appeared to have been ſot- 
merly under the power of one Sellirt, who lived ſeyeral 
years on the iſland, and had quitted it above tuo 
aud thirty years before their arrival. So that goats will 
live to a much greater age than what our author en 
. : hu pn IKIin, 
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ney kin, ſelling at a good price. Their milk is 
ep; W more wholeſome than that of the ewe; it is 


At- 2 part of the Materia Medica, eaſily curdles, 


the cream ſhould not be ſeparated from it. 
| She-goats ſeem pleaſed with being ſucked, as 
they often are by children, to whom their 
milk is an excellent aliment. Like the cows 


goat- ſucker. 
| Goats have no inciſory teeth i in their upper 
jaw; thoſe of the under jaw they ſhed, and 


| order as the ſheep. Their age is known by 


| ox and ſheep, four ſtomachs, and chew the 
Mal. 


| it 

46 than that of the ſheep : ſeveral parts of the 
n or- world afford goats like ours, with this excep- 
ſeveral tion only, that in Guinea and other hot coun- 


e twO 
ts will 
poſes. 


Thin Angor 2 


and makes excellent cheeſe; but as it contains 
only a ſmall proportion of butyrous particles, 


and ewes, they are ſubject to be ſucked by 
| ſnakes, mee and a bird called the 


recover at the fame time, and in the ſame 


their teeth, and the knots in their horns. In 
the ſhe- goats, the number of teeth is not al- 
ways the ſame, but uſually leſs than in he- 
goats, whoſe hair is alſo harſher, and their 
beards and horns longer. They have, like the 


cud; and this ſpecies is ſpread much farther 


tries they are ſmaller; whereas in Muſervy, 
and ſuch cold climates they are larger. The 


Angora and Syria goats, with their long pen. 
dulous ears, are of the ſame ſpecies with our, 
_engendering and producing even in our di. . 


| long as thoſe of our common he-goats, but 
of a different form, extending themſelves ho- 


ing ſpirals like thoſe of a cork ſcrew. In the 
| ſhe-goat the horns are ſhort, and the point; 


The horns of the Angora he and ſhe-gout 
kept in the king's menagary, were ſuch as w: 
have deſcribed ; and the ſhe-goats, like moſt 
other animals of Syria, have a very long thick 
hair, and of ſuch a fineneſs, that the ſtufi 
made of it are not inferior to our ſilks, and 
full as gloſly. 


"* 
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mates. The horns of the males are nearly as 
rizontally on each fide of the head, and form- 


bend backward, ſo as to terminate near the 
eye, but vary both in their direction and form, 
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| LIE aa is ty of the ſame 
- T Y bignels with the: ram, and equally 
. „ reſembling it the internal 
| SLE] parts, yet 8 exteriors differ 
greatly; and ſetting aſide the difference in 
their ſize, the reſemblance in figure between 
the he-goat and the ram, is ſcarce greater 
| than between the latter and the bull. Theſe 
three animals have ſeveral marks in common, 
as the organs of rumination, horns, cloven 
feet, Cc. The affinities between them inter- 
nally, are as many as between the horſe and 
the aſs; but in the external figure of the body, 
| and that of the ſkeleton, the difference is 
much greater. 26h 
The he-goat differs from the ram in the 
hape of its head, the length and direction of 
| | Its 
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its horns, the thickneſs of his legs, the qua- 
lity of his hair, and variety of its length, 
for the he-goat has a kind of beard under his 
lower jaw, and a mane along its neck and 
back to his tail. All theſe differences it i; 
proper to exhibit in a table of the external 
parts of the he-goat 2 but it is not neceſſary 
to deſcribe the internal, as they greatly reſem- 
ble thoſe of the ram. The moſt uſual colours 
of goats are white and black; ſome are en- 
tirely white, and others wholly black; bu 
generally white and black; and often with a 
mixture of brown and fallow. The hair is 
of an unequal length on different parts of the 
body; every whereſtronger than that of horks, 
but leſs harſh than that of the horſe's mane. 1 
have ſeen a he-goat partly white and partly 
black, with a whitiſh wool mixed with the 
hair on the back; and tufts of it on the up- 
per parts of his ſides, equal 1 in length to the 
hair, 

The hair of the ha-acat I meaſured, ſeemed 
to be more harſh and ſtrong than that of the 
aſs, and the length very unequal; that of the 
| beard being no leſs than nine inches. This 
| beard formed a tuft beyond the chin, under 
the corners of the mouth, and reaching three 


Inches along the throat. The hair on the 
$ for ehecd, 
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| forchead, neck, breaſt, ſides, outward ſur- 


th; W face of the ſhoulders, and thighs, was about 
his three inches in length. That on the head, 
and (the forchead and beard excepted) the ears, 
t 18 | under part of the belly, the inward parts of 
rnal che legs and thighs, and of the lower parts of 
ary che fore legs, from the knees and hocks to the 
em- WK fetlock, was very ſhort ; but that on the pa- 
ours ſterns, eſpecially on the coronet, was conſi- 
en- derably longer. This he-goat had a mane 
but like that of a horſe, the hairs falling on each 
tha ide the neck, and the length of them on the 
iris WW withers fix inches. He had alſo a kind 
* the of mane all along the back and rump, to the 
cles, very extremity of the tail, divided into two 
ie, | Wh lateral parts; the hairs inclining backwards, 
artly and a little outwards, and gradually dimi- 
the Whniſhiog in length from the withers to the ex- 
up- WM tremity of the tail, where their length was 
) the nearly the fame with thoſe on the outward 
larface of the thighs. There was alſo a kind 
emed Wi of continuation of a mane along the hinder 
f the part of each thigh to near the ham. This 
f the mane conſiſted of hairs of a middling length; 
This a ſimilar object was ſeen on the forehead like 
under Na tuft. 
three This TOW was ſpotted on the fides of 
1 the Wl the head with black, white, and fallow. The 
hecd, external 
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external ſurface of theears and ſides of the neck, 
were partly white, and partly fallow, as were 
alſo the ſides of the body, haunches, and ex. 
ternal parts of the thighs; but on the ſides of 
the body and ſhoulders, the white prevyailed, 
and in the haunches and thighs, down to the 
hams the fallow; all the reſt of the body was 
black. some white hairs were found i in the 
mane, on the middle of the neck; and along 
the back and rump to the tail, the black hair 
were intermixed with fallow. Near the ori- 
gin of the tail was a tranſverſe liſt, white and 
fallow, ſeparating, as it were, the mane from 
the tail. The colours, however, of theſe crea- 
tures vary in different individuals. 
| The horns of this he-goat were of a greyiſh 
brown, ſomething flattened, but on the hin- 
der and outward fide ſomething round, while 
the anterior was ſharp, unequal, and in ſome 
parts terminating in tubercles. Each hom 
had a great number of ſmall wreathed groove 
running round it, and very cloſe to one ano- 
ther. The horns, from their baſes to ſome 
_ diſtance from the head, declined gradually 
from each other, then bending backwards, en- 
tended themſelves horizontally on each fide of 
the creature; and laſtly, formed themſelves 


into a curye, inclining-/ downwards and for- 
5 wards. 
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| wards. The horns of he-goats differ both in 
| their length and form : moſt of the ſhe-goats 
have horns ; and though not ſo long as thoſe 
| of the he-goats, have the ſame poſition and 
direction. 8 
There are different breeds in "this ſpecies of 
the goat, as in that of the horſe, though not 
ſo numerous. In France, few are known, 
beſides thoſe produced by goats brought from 
| Angora, which differ from thoſe natural to 
| this climate : the he and ſhe-goat from An- 
gora having a very long, fine, wiery hair, 
gloſſy as filk, long pendulous ears, and ſpiral 
horns, as we have already noted in the natural 


hiſtory of theſe animals. | 


Ihe large horns extending above the he- 
| goat's head, and the long beard hanging down 


from his chin, give him an odd and myſte- 


rious look; but if his face be viewed without 


regarding the horns or beard, the expreſſions 


| of his phyſiognomy are eaſily known. It will 
then appear comely; the part of the face from 
the eyes to the end of the lips being long 
and ſlender, the end of the muzzle properly 
rounded, the chin finely ſhaped; the two lips 
well ſeparated by the cleft of the mouth, the 
upper lip well terminated by the apertures of 


U the 


| : The diſtance between the eyes, thougb great, 


in an ere poſition. The eyes are the moſt 
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the noſtrils, whoſe internal extremities ap- 
proach very near each other, and form a cleft 
parallel to that of the mouth. All theſe fea. 
' tures are expreſſive, enliven his phyſiognomy, 
and give him an air of vivacity and mildneſ, 


does not give him a ſtupid appearance, 
from the front's being very narrow, and al. 
moſt wholly filled up with the tuft. At the 
ſame time his eyes are very vivid, remarkabl 
large and prominent, though placed a littl 
on the ſides of the head. They even impat 
the appearance of vivacity more than the 
ſhape of the extremity of his muzzle, or his 
ears, which are well proportioned, and placed 


animated feature, the iris being of a fine yel 
low, and the pupil of a ſingular form; that 
is, of an oblong ſquare, the ſides being une- 
qual, and, as it were, fringed, and the angles 
round. This ſquare is generally ſo placed, 
that the lower anterior angle is nearly equal in 
height to the anterior angle of the eye; and 
the upper poſterior angles of an equal height 
with the poſterior angle of the eye. 
Let us now take a view of the he-goat, 
decorated with his horns and beard ; er we 


Hall find that the face will appear men 
divide 


p- divided in the middle, and as it were double. 
| The air of the phyſiognomy becomes equivo- 
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 yel- 


cal; the appearance of vivacity and cunning 


from the lower part of the face, which being 


that eyes, and the ſmallneſs of the forchead, Theſe 
unc- three parts, which, conſidered ſeparately from 
angles I the horns, indicated agility and vivacity, loſe 


laced, 
ual in 
3 and 


height 


their effect when ſurmounted by the horns: 
we have no longer any idea of ſpirit and agi- 
lity; but the whole ſeen at one view, appears 


alteration of the lower part of the he-goat's 
face, when viewed ſeparately from the upper 
part, and the horns. The noſtrils and mouth, 

which are ſtrongly expreſs d, and with the 


- 70al, 
nd we 
yeriely 


divided 


changing into a heavy, blockiſh look, as we 
| ſhall now explain. The whole extent of the 
| forchead, from the eyes to the noſtrils, being 
| bare and ſimple ; the eyes ſeem to belong to 
| the upper part of the face, which ſerves as a 
| baſis to the horns; and with the forehead, 
| the ears and horns, to form a diſtinct group 


connected with the beard, forms another 
group, conſiſting of the noſtrils, lips, chin, 
and beard. Now, if we cover this part of the 
face, and view only the upper, the overgrown 
largeneſs of the horns drowns, as it were, 
the proportion of the ears, the vivacity of the 


lluggiſh and ſtupid. Let us now examine the 


2 beard © 
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beard form a group, being no longer ſoftened 
with the features of the upper part of the 
face, will then, inſtead of the air of docility 
and cunning, denoted by the muzzle of the 
he-goat, when joined to the reſt of the face 
and the beard, ſhew only an appearance of 
dullneſs and obſtinacy. Hence it is, that the 
whole face, with the horns and beard, as in 
its natural ſtate, preſents only an odd and 
equivocal phyſiognomy, which, when the 
head is ſeen in profile, with the muzzle pro- 
jecting over and beyond the beard, exhibits 
the appearance of melancholy and dejection. 
In general, the body of the he-goat appears 
| either too little or too large, too little in pro- 
portion to its horns, and too large in proportion 
to the height of its legs, which are very ſhort, 
eſpecially thoſe before, the withers being 
lower than the haunches. His flender neck, 
and ſmall pendulous head, ſeem overloaded 
by the horns, which are much too large in 
| proportion to the body. Another diſproportion 
in the he-goat is, that the reins, haunches, 
rump, and. thighs; in a word, all the 
| hinder parts of the body, appear too large, and 
. the hind-legs too long for the reſt of the body. 
Beſides, the knees bending inwards, and the 
ſhortneſs of the legs, gives them the appear- 


"ances 
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ance of weakneſs; at the ſame time the fore- 
feet are much larger than the hinder. The 


gracefulneſs, and readily weilds them from 
ſide to ſide. His attitude of ſtooping, when 

he preſents his horns, becomes him; he lifts 
| his fore · legs With great eaſe, and in all his 
motions ſhews great ſuppleneſs and agility. 
The fize of he-goats, like that of rams, 
zs different: that which I choſe for taking the 
dimenſions was of a middle ſize, and the ex- 

ternal parts of the body were as s follows: "Hz 


"Fab 1 Lines, 


| Length of the whale body from the 


he-goat, however, preſents his horns with 


muzzle to the anus 4 1 
Height of the fore part of the body 2 2 0 
Height of the hinder part — 2 3 o 
Length of the head from the tip of 
| the muzzle to the hinder part of ; 
the horns 98 9 0 
| Circumference of the muzzle above 5 
the noſtrils "© 9 0 

Contour of the mouth 8988 
Diſtance between the angles of W 
lower jaw  - 0-2 6 
Diſtance between the upper part of 3 
the noſtrils 1 9 
U 3 Diſtance 
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Circumference before the hind-legs 2 9 
Leng 


Feet Inch, Linez, 


Diſtance between the lower parts o 1 3 
Length of the eye from one angle to 85 
the other 5 0 1 
Diſtance between the two * „ 
t $0 0 
Diſtance between the anterior angle. 2 
and the end of the lips ==S---<-0 
' Diſtance between the poſterioriangle . 5 
= and the ear. 0 2 0 
N Diſtance between the anterior angles 
of the eyes eifel in a Oar | 
. 0 40 
Diſtance following the curve of 8 
| forehead 's 2 2 
- Circumference of the head taken bon . 
low the horns and the cats 1 40 
Leng th of the ears 1 
* of the baſe, as meaſured 1 
on the outward curve 1 
D iſtance between the baſes of the ears 0 4 0 
Length of the neck _ 5 
Circumference near hs um;; 0 
Circumſerence near the ſhoulders OY © 
| Breadth 8 6 4 
Circumfetence of the body behind 5 
the ſore-legs 1 
Circumference of the largeſt part 5 
0 


Lines, 


4 
1 
2 
7 
6 


9 


15 


) 0:9: 


9 
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| Thickneſs of the upper part of the tail © 
1 Length of the fore-leg Tom the el- 
| bow to the knee 
| Circumference at the thickeſt part 
| Circumference of the knee 
| Length of the ſhank 
Circumference of the lendereſt part 
Circumference of the paſtern Joint 
| Length of the paſtern 
| Circumference of the paſtern 
| Circumference of the coronet 
Height from the lower part of the 
| foot to the knee £ 
Diſtance from the elbow to the Wi 
thers 
| Diſtance from the elbow to the lower | 
| part of the foot © 
Length of the thigh from the iifle . 
to the ham >< 
Circumference near the belly. 80 
Lenglh of the ſhank from the ham 
to the fetlock 1 
Circumference 
Height of the hoofs 
Length from the toe to the heel i in 
the fore-feet | oe ol 
U_4 


© 


0 


© © 


0 


Feet 


Length of the dock of the tail Ws; 


" © 5 | 0 ooo 


© 


0 | 
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Length from the toc to the heel in 


the hind-feet 


Breadth of the two fore hoofs tage. 


ther 


Breadth of a in the nz e 
g Diſtance between the two hoofs 3 8350 
Circumference of the two hoofs con · = 
* 


Jointly of the fore- feet 


Circumference of ditto of the binder 


feet 


Feet Inch, Liner, 
4 
0 


0 
8 


0 
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; H 0G, the Siam HO G, and the 
| = wild B 0 A R. 


| AF we put the hog, the Siam hog, 

1 * 1 and the wild boar together, 3 
1 becauſe they are all three of the 
| fame ſpecies. One is the animal in its wild 
| ſtate, and the two others the ſame animal 
when tamed ; and however they may differ 

| in ſome external marks, perhaps alſo in ſome 
qualities; yet as theſe differences are not eſ- 
ſential, but relative only to their ſtate ; and as 
their nature ſuffers no remarkable change in 
| their domeſtic ſtate; and, laſtly, as they can 
| by copulation produce individuals capable of | 
producing others, the very conſtituent cha- I. 
racter of unity in any ſpecies z we thought 
proper not to ſeparate them, 
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Theſe creatures are ſingular ; their ſpeci 
may be faid to be alone and independent, 
' bordering on no other ſpecies which may he 
conſidered either as principal or acceſſory 
ſuch as the ſpecies of the horſe, relatively con- 
 fidered with regard to that of the aſs; or the 
_ goat, relatively to that of the ſheep. It afford 
no great variety of breeds like that of the dog 
it partakes of ſeveral ſpecies, and yet eſſen. 
tially differs from all. Let thoſe who are for 
_ comprehending nature ini'narrow ſyſtems, who 
would confine its inimenſity within a mode], 
take, with us, a view of this animal, and then 
ingenuouſly ſay, if it be not an exception toal 
| their methods. In its extremities it differ 
from thoſe called /o/ppedes, by having the foot 
cloven; and it is not like thoſe called cloven- 
| footed, having really four toes; though to 
- outward appearance only two. Nor can it 
be claſſed with thoſe called f/fpedes, as walk- 
ing on two toes only ; the two others being 
neither placed or extended like thoſe of the 
 filfepedes ; ; nor are they of a ſufficient lengti 
to be made uſe of. Thus it has equivocal and 
0 ambiguous marks, ſome apparent and others 
obſcure. Theſe phalanges, as not being ſuf- 
ficiently extended, cannot be Jooked upon 4 
an overſight in. nature, and therefore not 
| reckoned; 
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Decies reckoned; for this is perpetual and univerſal. 
dent, beſides, this creature differs from the cloven- 
ay be footed, in the other bones of the feet, and 
tory ; even by the moſt ſtriking marks; for the latter 
con- have horns, are without inciſory teeth in their 
or the upper jaw; they have four ſtomachs; they 
fforis i chew the cud, &c. The hog is without 
dog; WF horns; its upper teeth reſemble the lower. It 
eſſen. has but one ſtomach, and never chews the 
re for cud. Thus it appears to belong neither to 
who the /o/5pede, or cloven-footed kind. Nor is it 
node, a branch of the Jftpedes, differing from theſe 
d then animals not only in the extremities of the 
to al feet, but alſo in the teeth, ſtomach, inteſtines, 
differs _ internal parts of generation, Se: 
e foot BF All that might be ſaid is, that in ſome re- 
loven- ſpects it forms the gradation between the ſo/i- 
gh to WW pedes and cloven-footed; and in other reſpects 
can it between the cloven-footed and fiſtbedes. For 
walk- in the order and number of teeth it differs leſs | 
being from the /o/pedes than the others, reſembling 
F the them ſtill further in the length of the jaws. 
length Like them it has only one flomach, though 
al and much larger; but in an appendix adhering to 
others WF it, and the poſition of the inteſtines, it ſeems 
ig ſuf⸗ to have an affinity with the cloven- footed or 
pon 4 ruminant animals, whom it alſo reſembles in 
re na the external parts of yraeration; ; and at the 


-oned; 


At 
= 


fame 


Ws Pale er ante, rern >; 
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ſame time in the ſhape of the legs, habit of 
body, and the numerous produce of genera. 
tion, it comes near the //pedes. The firf 


who divided animals into pedocs, cloven- 


footed, and ffiipedes, was Ariſtotle, x and he 
allows the hog to be of an ambiguous kind; 
but the only reaſon he gives is, that in lh. 
ria, Pæonia, and ſome other places, Soliped 
hogs are found. This creature is alſo a kind 
of exception to two general rules of nature, 
namely, that the larger animals are, the les 
they produce; and that of all animals the 
Ades are the moſt prolific. The hog, 
though conſiderably above the middle ſize, 
produces more than any ffipede, or indeed 


than any kind of animals; and by this fœcun- 


dity, and the conformation of the teſticles of 
the boar, or ovaria of the ſow, it ſeems to 
conſtitute the extremity of the vivi parous 


kind, and to border on the oviparous. In 


Mo . autem, quæ ſanguine conſtant, ea- 
dem quæ animal generant, alia muſtifida ſunt ; quales 
hominis manus pedeſque habentur. Sunt enim que mul- 


tiplici pedum fifſura digitentur, ut canis, leo, pan- 


thera, Alia biſulca ſunt, quæ forcipem pro angula ha- 


beant, ut oves, capræ, cervi, qui fluviatiles. A115 inſiſſo 
ſunt pede, ut quæ ſolipedes nominantur, ut equus, mu- 


lus. Genus ſane ſuillum ambiguum eſt; nam et in terra 


Jilyriorum, & in Pæonia, & nonnullis aliis locis, ſues ſo· | 


lipedes Lien antur, Ari . de hi ift, animal. ub. II. cap. I. 


ſhort, 
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© ſhort, it is in every particular of an equivocal 
and ambiguous nature; or rather will appear 


© & to thoſe who think that the hypothetical 


order of their ideas conſtitutes the real order 
2 of things; who in the infinite chain of be- 
© ings, ſee only ſome prominent points, and to 
theſe they would refer every thing. 
It is not by contracting the ſphere of na- 
j ture, and inclofing 1 it within a narrow circle, 
3 that we can attain the knowledge of it; it is 
not by making it act according to particular 
views, that we ſhall be able to judge of its 
} proceedings. The views of its great Author 
are not to be fathomed by attributing to him 
E our ideas: inſtead of curtailing the limits of 
his power, they muſt be widened, extended 
to immenſity. We are to conſider nothing 
E impoſſible ; we are to imagine every thing, 
and to ſuppoſe that whatever can be, is. Am- 
biguous ſpecies, irregular productions, ano- 
| malous beings, will then ceaſe to ſtagger us; 
and will be found in the infinite order of 
| things as neceſſarily as others. They fill up 
the intervals of the chain; they form the 
| links, the intermediate points, and alſo indi- 
cate the extremities. Theſe beings are to the 
human mind valuable and fingular copies, in 
| which nature, though apparently leſs conſi- 


ſtent 


uůſeful to the whole? Is it not ſufficient for 
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ſtent with her uſual method, ſhews herſelf 
more openly; in which we may perceive 
marks and characters denoting her ends to 
be much more general than our views; and 
that, as ſhe does nothing in vain, ſhe alſo 
does nothing with the deſigns we impute 

to her. 

In effect, do not the premiſes deſerve our 

attention? Does not this ſingular conforma- 
tion of the hog afford us inſtructive leſſons? 
It does not ſeem to have been formed on an 

original, particular, and perfect plan, being a 
compound of the other animals. Some of its 
parts are evidently uſeleſs, or rather ſuch asit 
cannot uſe. All the bones in its toes are per- 
fect, but of no uſe. Nature, i in the compo- 
ſition of beings, is far from ſubjeCting herlelf 
to final cauſes. Why, therefore, may not 
ſuperabundant parts be ſometimes added, 
when eſſential parts are ſo often omitted? 
How many animals are there without ſenſe 
and limbs? Why then, in every individual, 
muſt every part be uſeful to the others, and 


their being together, that they do not hurt 
each other; that they may be expanded, and 
grow without mutually deſtroying or oblite- 


5 rating each other? Whatever hurts not an) 
| | thing 
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thing ſo as to deſtroy it, all that can ſubſiſt 
together does ſubſiſt; and in moſt beings the 
relative, uſeful, or neceſſary parts, are perhaps 
fewer than the indifferent, uſeleſs, or ſuper- 
abundant parts; but as we are always for re- 

ferring every thing to a certain end, when the 
parts are without any apparent uſes, we ſup- 
poſe ſome latent uſes for them; we imagine 
relations without any grounds, which have 


no exiſtence in the nature of things, and only 


ſerve to obſcure it. We do not reflect that 
we corrupt philoſophy; that we change the 
very nature of its object, which is, to know 
| the hop of things, or the manner of nature's 

acting, ſubſtituting in the place of this real ob- 
ject, an empty idea, viſionary endeavours for 
gueſſing at the wherefore of facts, or the end 
ſhe propoſes i in her actions. 


It is on this account that we ſhall carefully 
collect the inſtances which check ſuch pre- 
tenſions ; that we ſhall dwell on facts capable 
of overthrowing a general prejudice we fondly 
embrace; an error in method which we adopt 
by choice, though tending only to conceal | 
our ignorance; of no uſe, and even unfa- 
vourable to the inveſtigation and diſcovery of 
natural effects. Without wandering from our 
ſubject, other inſtances may be produced, to 


prove 
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prove the falſity of thoſe ends which we arro- 
gantly attribute to nature. 

It is ſaid that the phalanges are made only 
for the formation of the toes; but in the hog 


we fee uſcleſs phalanges, as forming toes of 


no manner of uſe; and in cloven-footed ani- 
mals there are ſmall bones, which do not 


even form phalanges. If this be the ſcope of 


nature, is it not evident that in the hog ſhe 
has performed only half her plan, and ſcarce 
given us a ſketch of it? 
The allantoides is a membrane found in the 
production of the ſow, mare, cow, and ſe- 
veral other animals, adhering to the bottom 
of the bladder of the fœtus; and the end of 
it is ſaid to be appointed for receiving its urine, 
during its abode in the womb of its dam. 
And it is certain, that at the inſtant of par- 
turition a portion of ſome fluid is found in 
this membrane, but in no large quantity. At 
the calving of a cow, where it probably 
abounds more than in any other animal, it 
does not exceed a few quarts; between which, 
and the capacity of the allantoides, there is 
no proportion: this membrane, when filled 
with air, forms a kind of double bag, in the 
figure of a creſcent, thirteen or fourteen feet 


long, to a diameter of nine, ten, eleven or 
even 
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even twelve inches. Now, why ſhould a veſ- 
ſel of ſuch capacity be formed to hold two 


or three quarts of liquor? The bladder of 


the fœtus, if it had not been perforated at the 
bottom, would have been ſufficient for hold- 


ing this ſmall quantity of fluid, as it is known 


to be ſufficient in man and other animals, in 
which no allantoides has been yet diſcovered. 


It was not therefore to receive the urine of 
the fœtus, or even for any other of our ſup- 
poſed views that this membrane was made. 
For ſuch capacity is not only uſeleſs in this in- 


tention, but alſo in any other; there not being 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that it could ever 


be filled; for were it full, it would form a 
yolume nearly as large as the body of the 
animal which contains it, and conſequently 
could not be contained in it: as it lacerates 
at the moment of the birth, and is thrown 
away with other membranes in which the 


fœtus Was enveloped, it is even then more 
uſeleſs than before. | 

The number of teats is in each ſpecies of 
animals ſaid to be proportioned to the number 


of young. the female is to bring forth and . 
ſuckle: but the male producing nothing, 
why has it in general the ſame number of 


teats ? And the ſow, which often farrows 
> 4 eightcen, 
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has ſhe only twelve teats ? For ſhe has often 


that it is not from final cauſes that we can 
judge of nature's works? That we are not to 
impute to her ſuch narrow views, nor make 
her act from moral relations, but examine 
| how ſhe really acts; and, in order to knoy 
this, make uſe of all the phyſical conformi. 


her productions? This method, the only one 
own, incomparably more difficult than th: 
going inſtances, it ſeems ſcarce poſſible u 
apply it with ſucceſs. Yet, inſtead of endes. 
vouring to diſcover the uſe of the vaſt caps- 


city of the allantoides, and after all, finding 


only to examine thoſe phyſical relations which 
may diſcover to us what may be the origin of 


eighteen, and ſometimes. twenty pigs, why 


leſs, but never more. Does not this prove 


ties offered to us in the immenſe variety of 
that can lead us to any real knowledge, 1s, [ 


other; and that in nature there are an inh- 
nite number of facts, to which, as to the fore- 


it can be of none, we ſhould apply ourſelves 


it. By obſerving, for inſtance, that in the 


product at the generation of animals, which the 


have no great capacity of ſtomach o and 
inteſtines, there is no allantoides, or ve ore, 
ſmall, that conſequently the production ot ſpari 
8 this membrane has ſome relation to the cap ani 


ciouſne 
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civuſneſs of the inteſtines, &c. So alſo on 
obſerving that the number of teats is not 
equal to the number of young, and allowing 
only that the moſt prolific animals are alſo 
thoſe which have the greateſt number of teats, 
this numerous production may be ſaid to de- 
pend on the conformation of the internal parts 
of generation; and that the teats being alſo 
external dependencies on the ſame parts of 
generation, there is between the number and 
order of theſe parts, and that of the teats, a 
phyſical relation, the diſcovery of which muſt 
be inveſtigated. 

But I ſhall only here point out he true me- 
thod of proceeding in this inveſtigation, as 
this is not the place to proſecute it farther. I 
cannot, however, forbear obſerving curſorily, 
that J have ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a nu- 
merous production depends more on the con- 
formation of the internal parts of generation 
than on any other cauſe; for the multiplicity 
of the production does not proceed from the 
| abundant quantity of the ſeminal fluids; for 
the horſe, the ſtag, the ram, the he-goat, 
and ſome other animals, which have a very 
great flux of ſeminal liquor, engender very 
ſparingly ; ; while the dog, the cat, and other 
animals, with a much leſs quantity of ſeminal _ 
X 2 , mud 
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fluid in proportion to their ſize, produce p 
great numbers. Neither docs the number de- of 
pend on the frequency of copulation, it being J; 
well known that the ſwine and dog produce 0 
a great number of young by one copulation Wy 
| only. Nor 18 it to be imputed to the conti- T] 
nuance of the copulation, or rather the time * 
ſpent in the emiſſion of the ſeminal fluid; fo 95 
if the dog continues a long time in copulation, 1 
it is owing to his being detained by an obſtack tir, 
ariſing from the conformation of the partz | the 
_ themſelves; and though no ſuch obſtacle be 
found in the hog, which however remains lon- any 
ger in copulation than moſt other animals, no- any 
thing can be concluded from it with regard to the 
the numerous production; becauſe a cock in 900 
a ſingle inſtant, fecundates all the eggs a hen flſt 
can lay in a month. . age 
To the fingularities already remarked, it by « 
will be proper to add another, v/z. that the inſte 
fat of a hog differs from that of almoſt every ing 
other quadruped; not only in its confiſtenc: * 
and quality, but alſo in its poſition in the yd. 
animal's body. The fat of men, and othe! ing t 
animals which have no ſuet, as the dog, the a1 
horſe, &c. is pretty equally blended with thy , 5 

" fleſh. In the ram, the he-goat, the ſtag, & ſhape 


the ſuet i iS lodged only at the extremities ol 
thi 
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the fleſh; but the hog's fat is neither blended 


| ties; it covers it every where, forming a thick, 
with the whale, and other cetaceous animals. 


that of the hog; and in the cetaceous ani- 
mals, this fat alſo forms under the ſkin a 


the fleſn. 
Another ſingularity, and even greater than 

any of the preceding is, that a hog never . 

any of its firſt teeth; while other animals, as 


goat, the dog, and even man, loſe all tlie 
by others. In the hog theſe ſucking teeth, 
inſtead of falling out, continue growing dur- 
ing its whole life. It has ſix teeth in the 


and incifive, and fix in the upper jaw anſwer- 


with the fleſh, nor collected at its extremi- 


diſtinct, and continuous ſtratum between tge 
| fleſh and ſkin. This the hog has in common 


Their fat is only a kind of ſeam, and ty 
of the ſame conſiſtence, but more oily than 


ſtratum ſeveral inches in thickneſs, encloſing . 


the horſe, the aſs, the ox, the ſheep, the 


firſt inciſory teeth; they ſhed them before the 
age of puberty, and they are ſoon re- placed 


fore-part of the lower jaw, which are ſharp 


ing to them; but by an imperfection, of which 
nature does not afford another inſtance, the 
ſix teeth of the upper jaw are very differently 


Bo from thoſe of the lower; - inſtead of 
* 3 ng 
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being inciſive and ſharp, they are long, cylin- 
drical, and blunt at the point, forming 


: nearly a right angle with thoſe of the lower 
jaw; fo that their extremities touch each 


other very obliquely. 


The hog, and two or three other ſpecies 


of animals, are the only ones which have 
|  tuſks, or long canine teeth. Theſe differ from 
the other teeth, by projecting outwards, and 
growing during the animal's life. In the ma- 
nata, or ſea cow, and the elephant, they are 


cylindrical, and ſeveral feet i in length; in the 


wild boar and common hog, they are curved, 
flat, and ſharp ; ; and ſome of them nine or 
ten inches in length: they are placed very 
deep in their ſockets, and, like thoſe of the 


elephant, have a cavity in their upper extre- 


mity. But the elephant and manata'have tuſk: 
only in the upper jaw, but not even canine 
teeth in the lower; whereas the hog and wild 
boar have them in both jaws ; and thoſe in 


the lower are of the greateſt uſe to the cres- 


ture: they are alſo the moſt dangerous, it 


being with the lower tuſks that the creature 


wounds his antagoniſt, 


The wild ſow, and even the common fov 


ſpayed, have alſo theſe four canine teeth in the 
lower nd] ; but — grow much leſs that 


thok 


A 
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thoſe of the male, and are ſcarce viſible” on 


the outſide. Beſides theſe ſixteen teeth, vis. 


twelve inciſive and four canine, they have 
twenty-eight jaw teeth, the whole amount- 
ing to forty-four. In the wild boar the tuſks 
are larger, the ſnout larger, and head longer 
than in the common boar; its legs are alſo 
thicker, the toes more ſeparated, and its coat | 
always black. 


Of all the known quadrupeds, the ew 


appears the moſt brutiſh. The defects of its | 
figure ſeem to influence its diſpoſition. All. 


its actions are coarſe, its inclinations filthy, 
and its ſenſations all concentrate in a furious 


luſt, and a blind gluttony, devouring indiſori- 


minately whatever comes in its way, and even 
its very offspring immediately after the birth. 


Its voracity ſeems to be owing to a continual | 


defire of filling the vaſt capacity of its ſtomach, 
and to the obtuſeneſs and hebetation of the 
ſenſes of taſte and touch. The harſhneſs of 


| the hair, the hardneſs of the ſkin, with the 


thickneſs of the fat, render theſe animals lit- 
tle ſenfible of blows. Mice have been known 
to lodge themſelves on their backs, and eat 
their very ſkin and fat, without their ſhewing 
any ſigns of feeling them. The ſenſe of feel- 
ing therefore muſt be very dull or obtuſe, and 
their taſte as bad as their feeling; but their 
4 2 
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other ſenſes acute and quick. The huntſmen 
knowing the wild boars ſee, hear, and fmell 


at a great diſtance, watch for them in the 


night, obſerving a profound ſilence, and plac- 


ing themſelves to leeward, that they may 


not ſcent the effluvia, which affect their or- 


gans of ſmelling ſo ſtrongly at a conſiderable 


diſtance, that immediately, as if aware of 
ſome impending danger, they betake them- 


ſelves to flight. _ 
The defect in the ſenſes r the tiſte and 


touch is further increaſed by a diſtemper, 
which renders them alſo abſolutely inſenſible, 
and which is not perhaps ſo much owing to 
the texture of their ſkin, as to their filthineſs, 


and the corruption flowing from the putrid 


aliments on which they often feed: for neither | 
the wild boar, which has no ſuch ordure to 
feed on, ſubſiſting generally on acorns, maſt, 
and roots, is ſubject to this diſtemper, nor 
a ſucking pig. There is, however, no other 
way of preventing the common hog from ſuch 


foul feeding, than by keeping it in a clean 


ſtye, and giving it plenty of wholeſome food. 
Buy this means its fleſh will acquire an exqui- 
ite flavour, and the fat be firm and palatable; 
eſpecially if, as I have ſeen, it be kept a fort- 

5 night or three weeks before killing, in a clean 


paved 
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paved ſtye, without litter, and fed only with 
pure dry wheat, allowing it at the ſame time 

very little drink. A ſow about a year old ſhould 
be choſen for this experiment, full of fleſh, 
and about half fatted. The common way of 
fattening them is, to give them plenty of 
barley, maſt, cabbage, and other greens boiled, 
and a Jarge quantity of water mixed with 
bran. By this means they ate ſufficiently fat 
in two months, having acquired a thick ſtra- 
tum of ſeam, but neither very firm nor very 
| white; and the fleſh, though good, is flabby. 
They may alſo be fatted at leſs expence in 
countries which abound in maſt, by driving 
them to the foreſts in autumn, when the 
acorns, wild cheſnuts and beech-maſt are 
ripe. They eat all kinds of wild fruits, and 
grow fat in a ſmall time; eſpecially if at 
their return in the evening lukewarm water 
be given them mixed with a little bran and the 
meal of tares, which cauſes them to ſleep, 
and increaſes the fleſh fo remarkably, that 
they are ſometimes ſcarce able to move. They 
alſo fatten much ſooner in autumn, when the 
cold weather begins to ſet in, becauſe the per- 
ſpiration is then much leſs than in fummer, 
and aliments are in the greateſt plenty. 


= 
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In other ſpecies of cattle, the proper age 
mult be obſerved ; but it is otherwiſe with 
regard to the hog ; the older it grows the 
longer time it requires to fatten, and the fleſh 
is proportionably worſe. Caſtration, which 
muſt always precede the fattening, is uſually 
performed at the age of fix months, and ei- 
ther in ſpring or autumn; but never in the 
time of great heat or cold, which equally W 
' renders the wound dangerous, or difficult to 
heal, this operation being performed by in- 
ciſion, though ſometimes by a ligature only, 
as we have before obſerved with regard to the 
ram. If the operation was performed in 
ſpring, the creatures are generally fatted the 
very next autumn, and commonly killed be- 
fore they are two years old; tho' they grow 
very conſiderably in the ſecond year, and 
would continue to grow the third, fourth, 
fifth, &c. Thoſe. which are particularly re- 
markable for their height and corpulence, 
are only creatures of a greater age, which 
have been ſeveral years turned out to feed on 
maſt. Their time of growth does not ſeem 
confined to four or five years ; the boars kept 
for propagation continuing to grow five or fix 
years; and the older a wild boar i is, . the } larger 
and heavier he is. 


It 
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It is not uncommon for boars to live 


twenty-five or thirty years. Ariſtotle ſays, 


that hogs in general live twenty years; and 


adds, that the boars ingender, and the ſows 


bring forth, till the age of fifteen. They are 


able to copulate fo early as nine months, or a 

year ; but it is better to let them firſt double 
| that age. The firſt litter of a ſow, when ſhe 
is not a year old, conſiſts only of a few, and 
thoſe weak, and even defective. She may be 
faid to be in heat at all times; and even 
when pregnant ſeeks the boar, which, among 
animals may be conſidered as an exceſs; the 


female in almoſt every ſpecies refuſing the 


male on conception. The heat of the ſow, 


which is almoſt continual, declares itſelf at 

intervals, and by immoderate motions, which 
always end with the animals weltering in the 

mire. She emits no ſmall quantity of a thick 


whitiſh liquid. She goes four months, and 
farrows at the beginning of the fifth; ſoon after 


| ſhe again grows eager for the male, becomes 


pregnant a ſecond time, and thus farrows twice 
a year. The wild ſow, which in all other re- 
ſpects reſembles the former, farrows only once 
a year; owing probably to the ſcarcity of food, 


and the neceſſity ſhe is under of ſuckling and 
feeding for a conſiderable time all her litter. 


Whereas | 


— — 
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Whereas the tame ſow is never ſuffered to 
ſuckle all her-pigs above a fortnight or three 
Weeks, when eight or nine only are left with 
her, the reſt being carried to market. In a 
fortnight they are fit for eating; and as few 
- ſows are wanting, the caſtrated the more pro- 
5 fitable, and their fleſh the beſt, moſt of the 
ſow pigs are diſpoſed of, two only, and ſeven 
or eight boar pigs being generally left with 
the W. | 
. made choice of ther propagating f 
. che ſpecies, ſhould be of a ſhort thick body, 


and rather ſquare than long; have a large 


| head, a flat ſhort ſnout, large flagging ears, 
ſmall fiery eyes, a large thick neck, a ſwag- 
ging belly, broad buttocks, ſhort thick legs, 
and thick and black briſtles, white hogs being 
never ſo ſtrong as the black. In the ſow the 
body ſhould be long, the belly broad and 
capacious, and the teats long. She ſhould 
alſo be of a quiet diſpoſition, and taken from 
a a fruitful brood. When pregnant ſhe muſt 
be taken from the boar, as he would in all 
probability do her ſome miſchief; and when 
ſhe has farrowed, be fed plentifully, and 
alſo watched, leſt ſhe ſhould deyour ſome 
of her pigs; the boar eſpecially muſt be re- 


moved, as he would ſhew them ſtill leſs 
mercy. 
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mercy. she is put to the boar at the begin- 
ning of the ſpring, that by farrowing in ſum- 
mer, her pigs may have time to grow, and 
| gather ſtrength and fleſh before winter. But 
when it is intended that ſhe ſhould farrow 
twice a year, ſhe is had to the boar in the 
month of November, that ſhe may farrow i in 
the month of March, and be again put to the 
boar in the month of May. Some fows are 
| known to farrow regularly every five months. 
The wild fow, which, as we have already 
obſerved, farrows only once a year, admits 
the boar in the months of January or Fe- 
| bruary, and farrows in May or June. She 
ſuckles her young for three or four months, 
leads them abroad, follows them, and keeps 
them from ſtraying, till they are three or four 
years old; ſo that it is nothing extraordinary 
to ſee wild ſows with their young of the cur- 
rent and preceding year about them. The 
tame ſow is never permitted to ſuckle any of 
her pigs above two months; and even at the 
end of three weeks they are drove to the field 
with the ſow, that they may by degrees habi- 
tuate themſelves to feed like her. "About five 
weeks after, they are weaned, and have whey 
mixed with bran given them morning and 
| | evening, 
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evening, or at leaſt ſome warm Water boiled 


with greens. 
Theſe animals are very fond of worms, and 


ſome particular roots, eſpecially thoſe of the 
wild carrot; and in order to find theſe, they | 


turn up the earth with their ſnouts. The 


wild boar, whoſe head is more ſtrong, and 


of a greater length, digs to a greater depth, 
and generally continues the furrow in a right 
line; whereas the hog digs here and there, 
and at the ſame time more ſlightly, But as 
they do a great deal of damage by this means, 


they muſt be carefully kept from cultivated | 
fields, and ſuffered only to run . the 


woods and fallowed lands. 


Wild boars, when under three years old, 


are called beaſts of company, becauſe they 


keep together till that age, and follow their 
common mother, never going alone till they 
are ſtrong enough to encounter the wolf. Thus 


theſe animals form a kind of ſquadrons among 
themſelves, and in this their ſafety conſiſts. 
When attacked, the largeſt form themſelves 
into a cloſe circle, placing the leſſer in the 


center. The ſame method of defence i is alſo 
uſed by the tame hogs; fo that there is no 


. occaſion to make uſe of dogs to ſectire them 


from beaſts of prey; but being ſtubborn and 
untractable, 
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untractable, an active man cannot well take 
care of more than fifty. In autumn and winter 
they are drove to ſuch woods as afford plenty 
of wild fruits. In ſummer the beſt feeding 
place for them is moiſt and marſhy places, as 
they there find worms and roots. In ſpring 
they traverſe the fallow fields. From the 
month of March to October, they are driven out 
twice a day, feeding in the morning from the 
time the dew is exhaled till ten o'clock, and | 
from two in the afternoon till evening. In 
winter, when the weather is fine, they go 


abroad once a day, the dew, ſnow and rain 


being hurtful to them. If a ſudden ſtorm 
comes on, or only a heavy ſhower of rain falls, 
it is common to ſee them flying for ſhelter, 
and every one endeayouring to provide for 
| himſelf; running full ſpeed, and continually 
crying out, till they reach their ſtye. The 
youngeſt cry the moſt, and alſo the loudeſt ; 
and this cry is very different from their uſual | 
grunting: it is a cry of grief, reſembling that 
when they are bound in order to be killed. 
The boar cries leſs than the ſow; and the 
wild boar is ſeldom heard to cry, unleſs when 
wounded in fighting with another. The wild 
_ low cries more frequently; and both when 
Aurprized and terrified, ſnort with ſuch vehes 


 MENCce, 
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mence, as to be heard at A conſiderable dis 

ſtance.-.- :- 

Gluttonous ad Seeed as «theſe creatures are, 
4 they do not, like the wolves, attack and de- 
vour other animals; though they will ſome- 
times eat putrid fleſh ; wild boars haye alſo 
been ſeen feeding on horſes; ; and we have 
found in their ſtomachs pieces of wild goats 
ſkin, and birds feet. But this, perhaps, is 
rather owing to neceſſity than inſtinct; tho 
it muſt be owned they feed greedily on blood 
and ſanguinous fleſh; hogs too often cating 
their young, and even young children in the 
cradle. Whenever they meet with any thing 
7 Juicy, moiſt, fat, or unctuous, t they begin with 
licking, but ſoon devour it. I have ſeveral 
times ſeen a whole herd of theſe creatures, at 
their return from the fields, ſtop and gather 
round a heap of clay newly dug up, all of 
them licking this earth, though none of the 
moſt unctuous, and ſome of them ſwallowing 
a pretty large quantity. This demonſtrates 
their gluttony to be of a piece with their bru- 

tal nature. They have not one clear ſenti- 

ment; the young hardly know their dam, or 
at leaſt are very apt to miſtake, and rea- 
dily ſuck the firſt ſow that will permit them. 

Fear and e very probably impart Y 

little 
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little more inſtinct and ſentiment to the 
wild race of hogs; the young are faith- 


fully attached to their mother, and ſhe, 


on her part, ſhews herſelf more careful to 

provide for their wants than the tame ſow. 
| 1 briming time, the boar ſeeks and follows 
| the ſow, and uſually continues with her thirty 


days, in the moſt ſequeſtered parts of the 
thickeſt foreſts. This is the ſeaſon of its 


_ greateſt ferocity, which even increaſes to fury 
when another boar offers to take his place; 
ſo that one of the two creatures is often 
killed on the ſpot. With regard to the wild 
ſow, ſome attack muſt be made on her pigs, 
in order to excite her rage. And, in general, 
the male of all wild animals becomes more 
or leſs ferocious about the time of copulation; 
: but the female ſoon after her bringing forth. 
The wild boar is hunted openly with dogs, 
or er and killed by moon- light. As he 
is not remarkably ſwift of foot, he leaves a very 
ſtrong ſcent, and in his defence often dange- 
rouſly wounds the dogs; the good hounds = 
_ uſed for the ſtag and roe-buck ſhould not be 
employed in this hunting, as it ſpoils their 
ſcent, and breaks them to a ſlow chace. Ma- 
ſtiffs, after a little training, will be uſeful in 
hunting the wild boar ; but only the oldeſt of 
y_ 


theſe 
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theſe animals are to be attacked, and theſe 
are eafily known by their tracks; a wild 
boar of three years is not eaſily run down, 
he paces over a great deal of ground before he 
ſtops; whereas an old boar does not run far; 
ſuffers the dogs to come near him, and often 
ſtops to keep them at bay. In the day-time 
he generally keeps in his ſoil, which is ſituated 
in the thickeſt part of the wood, and at the 
fall of night he goes out in queſt of food. In 
ſammer, when the grain is ripe, it is no diffi- 
culty to ſurprize him among the corn and 
oats, which he is ſure to viſit every night. 
As ſoon as he i is killed, the huntſmen cut out 
| his teſticles; the ſmell of which is ſo ſtrong, 
that if left only five or fix hours, all the fleſh 
01 the body is infected by it. The head only 
of an old boar is worth eating : whereas all 
the fleſh of the wild boar and ſow, not a year 
old, is delicate, and of a fine grain. The fleſh 
of the tame boar is ſtill worſe than that of the 


old wild boar, and can be rendered eatable 


only by caſtration and fattening. 
 Theancients uſed to caſtrate ſuch wild pigs i 
N they could at any time find means to ſteal 
away from their mother; and afterwards car- 
ried them back into the woods: the ca- 


ſtrated hogs not only exceeding the others in 
Pos bigneſs, 
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bigneſs, but their fleſh was alſo better than 
that of the tame hogs. 


They who have lived in the countty, muſt 


be acquainted with the ſeveral advantages 


ariſing from keeping a hog. Its fleſh ſells for 


rather more than that of the ox; the lard al- 
moſt double the price. The blood, guts, viſcera, 
feet, and tongue, are dreſſed and eat. Hog' I 
dung is of a colder nature than that of other 
animals, and ſhould be uſed only on a hot 
and dry ſoil. The fat of the inteſtines and 
che caul, which is very different from the 
| lard, makes the hog's greaſe. Nor is the ſkin 
without its uſes, ſieves being made of it; and 
the briſtles make bruſhes of different kinds. 
Ihe fleſh of this creature takes ſalt and ſalt- 
petre better than any other, and keeps longer 
in this ſtate. 


This ſpecies of animals, though known, 1 ” 


even found in great plenty all over Europe, 
Aa and Africa, was not ſeen in America, till 


carried thither by the Spaniards, who turned 
great numbers of black pigs looſe on the con- 
tinent, and alſo on the larger iſlands, where 
they have increaſed prodigiouſſy, and in ſeve- 


ral parts become wild. T hey reſemble our 


wild boars, but their body is ſhorter, their 
head larger, and their ſkin thicker than other 
OE _ hogs, 
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hogs, which in hot climates are totally black, 
like the wild boars. 
A ridiculous prejudice, which owes its con- 
tinuance to ſuperſtition, deprives the Mabo- 
"metans of this animal; they are taught to con- 
ider it as unclean, and are o far from eating, 
that they dare not touch it. The Chineſe, on 
the contrary, are very fond of hog's fleſh ; it 
is their moſt common food, and is {aid to 
have animated them to refuſe the doctrine 
of Mahomet. The Cbine? hogs, which are 
the ſame with thoſe of Siam and India, differ 
ſomething from thoſe of Europe. They are 
ſmaller, their legs much ſhorter, their fleſh 
far whiter and more tender. They are well 
known in France, and ſome perſons breed | 
them: they copulate and engender with our 
common ſwine. The Negroes alſo breed vaſt 
numbers of hogs; and though among the 
Moors, and all the Mahometan countries they 
are very ſcarce, wild boars abound as much 
in Ab and Africa as in Europe. 
Thus theſe creatures are not limited to any 
particular climate; but it appears that in cold : 
climates the boar, by being made a tame ani- 
mal, has de egenerated more than in the hot. 
The difference of one fingle degree of tempe- 


ratute alters their colour. The ſwine in the 
ſouthern 
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ſouthern provinces of France, and even in 
Vroarais, are generally white; while thoſe in 
the province of Dauphine, which lies very 
near it, are almoſt all of them black. Thoſe 
of Languedoc, Provence, S pain, Italy, India, 
China and America, are alſo of the fame co- 
lour. The Siam breed reſemble the wild boar 


| conſiderably more than the French. One of 


the moſt evident marks of degeneracy are the 
cars. The more the animal is vitiated, or if 

that be thought better, the more it is ſoftened 

by domeſtic attention, the more the ears be- 


come ſoft and flagging: and accordingly the 


| ears of the tame hog are leſs ſtiff, much longer 


and pendent than thoſe of the boar, which 
muſt be conſidered 28 the model of the ſpe- 


N 
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. e r wild boar, the Siam hog, and 


the common hog, are three breeds 
_ of the ſame ſpecies ; for all theſe 
| creatures copulate together, and their produce 
| alſo propagate their ſpecies.” The more accu- 
| rately they are obſerved, both externally and 
| Internally, the more we are convinced that 
they reſemble each other in every mark of the 
common ſpecies. The differences found be- 
tween them are very flight: the wild boar is 
the original from whence the others were 
produced, and carries the marks of the ſpe- 
cies without alteration; whereas both the 
common and Siam hog has undergone ſome 
changes from their being tamed. 
The ſwine has been claſſed among cloven- 
footed animals, as having on cach foot only 
two 
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two toes that touch the ground. The laſt 


phalanx of each toe is incloſed in a horny 
ſubſtance; and if the hog's feet be conſidered 
only externally, they ſeem to be nearly ſimi- 
lar with thoſe of the ox, the goat, the ſheep, 


&c. but, on removing the ſkin, a very great 
difference is perceived, the metacarpus and 


metatarſus having four bones, and four tocs, 
: each compoſed of three complete phalanges; 
the two middle toes are longer than the 


others, and each has a hoof bearing on the 


ground; the two others are much ſhorter, 
and their extreme phalanx is inveſted with 
horn like that of the hoof; but placed We 
E as not to touch the ground. | 


Another difference between the hog and 


_ cloven-footed beaſts 1 18, that it has no horns; 
that its upper jaw has the inciſive teeth, and 
its lower; Jaw the canine ; that it has but one 
ſtomach, beſides other internal differences: 


but at the ſame time it has alſo ſome remark- 


able reſemblances. 


The hog's coat conſiſts of urls belles, 


erect and pliable. Their nature is much 
harſher than that either of common hair or 


wool ; the ſubſtance of them ſeems cartilagi- 
nous, and even ſomething analogous to that 


4 of 
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of horn. At the extremities, they ſplit into 


ſeveral filaments, ſometimes amounting to 


ſeven or eight in number, and fix or eight 
lines in length ; and, by ſeparating theſe 
| filaments, every brittle may be ſplit from one 
end to the other. The thickeſt and longeſt 
| briſfles form a fort of mane, running from 


the top of the head, all along the neck and 


back, to the tail. Among the briſtles of the 


wild boars grows a ſhorter hair, very ſupple, 
and of various colours, yellowiſh, aſh-colour, 


or black, according to the age of the animal. 
This hair is ſoft, and curls in the manner of 
wool : neither the common nor Siam hogs 
have any of it. The uſual colours of the 
- briſtles are a dirty white, a pale yellow, dun, = 
: brown, or black. 


The ſounder, or wild boar of the firſt year, 


has colours which afterward are loſt ; and 
_ theſe they term the livery. They are conſpi- 
cuous in the fœtus on its being covered with 
hair, and ranged in ſtripes from the head to 
the tail. Theſe ſtripes are alternately of a 
light dun, and a dun mixed with brown : 
that which paſſes near the withers to the tail, 
is blackiſh ; but all the other parts of the ani- 
mal are a mixture of white, dun, and brown. 


When 
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When the young boars are out of livery, 


the head uſually aſſumes a mixture of grey, 


dun, and black. The longeſt briſtles are on 
the neck, and theſe are about four inches in 
length: the greateſt part of each briſtle is 
black, which is ſucceeded by grey, and after- 
_ wards by a dun colour, which reaches to the 
extremity of the briſtle. When the briſtles 


are placed one againſt another, theſe three co- 


lours ſeem intermixed. The body is dun, 
| decorated with brown and blackiſh ſpots, from 


| each of the briſtle's being partly dun, and 
partly blackiſh. The tail is of a pale-fallow 


colour, except the extremity, which is black, 


as are alſo the lower parts of the legs. 


A wild boar, weighing 257 pounds, and 
whoſe length in a right line, from the ſnout _ 
| to the origin of the tail, was five feet eight 


inches, and the circumference of the thickeſt 
part of the body four feet two inches, had his 


ſnout and ears black; the reſt of the head 
| ſpotted with white, yellow, and black; and 
the throat dun. The briftles on his back 
were three inches and a half in length, and 
' Wholly black to the diſtance of two inches 
from "he root; above this was a dirty 
white; and at the extremity a browniſh dun. 


All theſe briſtles inclined backwards, cloſely 


covering 
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covering each other; ſo that nothing Was. 
ſeen, except the brown at the extremities, 


The briſtles on the ſides and belly were only 


| three inches in length, and their colours the 
; fame with thoſe on the back; but tho' theſe 
alſo inclined backwards, both the white and 
brown were ſeen, being at a greater diſtance 
from one another than thoſe on the back. 
The briſtles on the inner parts of the ſore and 
hind- legs were of a pale- dun colour; thoſe of 
the belly, the inner ſurface of the thighs and 
ſcrotum, appeared alſo of the ſame colour, 


tho' the greater part of them were white, 


1 and only tipped with dun; and the others 
black, white, and dun. The head, the extre- 


mity of the tail, and the lower parts of the 


legs, were black. The briſtles at the extre- 


mity of a wild ſow's tail were no leſs than 


ſeven inches in length. 


A Siam hog, three feet eight inches and an 
half i in length, meaſured in a right line, from 


the ſnout to the origin of the tail, had briſtles 
ſix inches long on the neck and back; but 
the length of thoſe on the upper part of the 
head and buttocks, was about two or three 
x inches, and the others not above one or two 


inches. The ſides of the head, under-part 


of the head, breaſt, e inner ſurface of 


the 


Lr 
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the legs, Sc. were very thin of briſtles, and 
ſome parts intirely bare: all the briſtles were 


black, except a few between the eyes, which 
were white, and thoſe on the lips, extremity | 
| of the tail and feet, which were yellowiſh, ; 
like thoſe of moſt tame hogs. There is rea- 
ſon to think, that this yellowiſh colour was 
derived from the mixture of the tame ſow 
which farrowed this creature ; for I diſſected 
another, which had neither white nor yellow 
briſtles. Inſtead of the above-mentioned li- 
very, the black colour, with which the Siam 
hog is farrowed, continues conſtantly the 
ſame. Moſt domeſtic ſwine are farrowed 
| white, and the only alteration they undergo, 

"a yellowiſh tinge at the extremities of the 

briſtles; and this appears deeper than it natu- 

: rally i is, from the animal's filthy habit of roll- 
ing itſelf in the dirt and mire. The briſtles 

being laid on one another, occaſions only 
the yellowiſh extremity to be ſeen ; fo that 
the creature appears to be rather yellowiſh 

than white. Many are brown, black, or 

| ſpotted with theſe colours, with which they 
are farrowed. The longeſt briſtles of tame 
hogs are about four or five inches. The 
end of the ſnout, the ſides of the head, 
the paris round the cal us, the throat, the belly, 


the 
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the dock of the tail, &c. have very few 
briſtles. That part of the hogs head, com- 


monly called the ſnout, is formed by a flat 


round cartilage, having a ſmall bone in the 


middle. In this cartilage are two apertures, 


Which are the creature's noſtrils. It is placed 
before the extremity of the upper jaw, pro- 
jecting at the ſides, and eſpecially on the top, 


over the ſkin, which covers the end of this 


jaw; ſo that the circumference of the ſnout in 
a large wild boar, was nine inches ſeven lines; 
the cartilage alone projected ten lines above 
the ſkin of the face; but the- circumference 
of the extremity of the upper Jaw was only 
eight inches nine lines. The extremity of 
the lower j Jaw is under that of the upper, be⸗ 
hind the lower part of the ſuout. 
Ihe head of a hog is long, the end * the 


; ſnout flender in proportion to the bigneſs of 


the head, and the hinder part of the ſkull 


conſiderably raiſed. The eyes ſmall, the cars 
large, the neck ſhort and ftout, the body 
thick, the rump ſlender, the tail ſmall, and 
of a middling length, the legs ſmart and ſtrait, 
eſpecially before. 


The wild boar has a longer head; the lower 


part of the face more curvated; its tuſhes 
larger and ſharper than thoſe of other boars ; 


and the tail ſhort and ſtrait. In the Siam hog, 
5 the 
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| the bed is alſo longer and thicker, the 
eyes larger, and the ears ſmaller; the neck 
and fore-legs ſhorter; the feet larger, and 
the tail longer, and without any curvature; 
the forehead is high, and the back, like that 
of the wild boar, concave. The ears in the 
tame hog project forward, not ſtanding erect 
as in the wild boar and the Siam hog. This 
difference is perceptible between the ſounder, 


or young wild boar and the ſucking pig: for | g 

even at this early age, the head of the tame e g | 

hog is viſibly leſs, the body more ſlender, and WW 

the tail longer than either in the Siam hog or \ | 

wild boar. The tame hog has a much longer BY 

body than either the wild boar or Siam hog. oY 

Among the tame hogs the boars have a longer — 

head, and the lower part of the forehead leſs 1 

| funk than thoſe which have been caſtrated, Þ 

_ Theſe are the moſt ſenſible differences between el ; | 

i; MW the three known breeds of hogs. The follow- 1 
_ WM ing tables will exhibit the exact proportions of . 

the bodies of theſe animals e with « one 1 
: another, — 

t, . largeneſs of the head, together b | 
5 the length and thickneſs of the ſnout, give it 3 

1 an air of ſtupidity, which is ſtill more appa- 3 
„ BW rent in the tame hog, from the flapping of 

„ tits cars forward, than 1 in either the Siam hog 5 

1 =: 5 or | 
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or wild boar, which keep their ears ered, 


The eyes are ſo ſmall, and the face ſo deſti- 


tute of lineaments, that the phyſiognomy 
would have no expreſſion, were it not for the 
long tusks on the files of the mouth. Theſe 
by their form turn up the upper lip, and ſeem 
to be a mark of the creature's ferocity, ag 

; they are indeed its moſt formidable weapons; 
The body i is as ſhapeleſs as the phyſiognomy i is | 

7 ſtupid : the neck ſo remarkably thick and 
ſhort, that the head nearly touches the ſhoul- 
ders; and as this creature always carries it 
very low, no breaſt is to be ſeen. The fore- 
legs have ſo very little height, that the crea- 
ture ſeems under a neceſſity of carrying his 
head low, to reſt on its feet, and the whole 
body ſeems to be falling forwards. Accord- 


_ ingly, this animal, in all its motions, ſeems 
to be unealy : it has ſo little ſuppleneſs in the 

: Joints of its legs, that it ſcarce bends them in 
moving forwards; and it never moves with 
any briſkneſs or celerity but when forced. 
In the height of its fury, there is a heavinels 
in its air, and a ſtiffneſs in its motions. It 
ſtrikes, kicks, lacerates with its tuſks; but 


without the leaſt addreſs or agility; without 
even being able to liſt its head, or to recovet 
itſelf like moſt other animals. | ; 
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